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Cut Your Tire Bills 


Send For Your Free Copy 
of the Tire Users’ Handbook’ 








Miniature reproduction of a from 
Michelin’s “* Tire Users’ Handbook’ 
Actual size 6%" x 934", 56 pages 
and cover. ritten in an easy, interest. 
ing style. Printed in colors on heavy, 
stock, with profuse illustrations. 


Michelin's “Tire Users’ Handbook” is the last word on 
the care of tires. It is published by the oldest, most 
experienced tire makers in the world the house that in- 
vented not only the pneumatic automobile tire itself, but 
also the demountable rim, the valve spreader, dual tire 
equipment and many other tire improvements. 


The “Tire Users’ Handbook” is based on tests made 
under all climatic conditions and on experience gathered 
in every corner of the globe by Michelin’s unparalleled 
organization, which includes factories in the United 
States, France, England and Italy, with branches in every 
country in the world where cars are used. 


The knowledge which has made possible Michelin’s remarkable record also makes possible this remarkable book. 
Mail the coupon below for your free copy. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J.: Without obligation on my part, send me copy of Michelin's “Tire Users’ Handbook”. 
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Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





HE alarm clock has out- 

grown its name. It started 

life as a wake-up call; and 
now it is used more often as a 
timepiece than as a call-clock. 


To ring on time an alarm clock 
must runontime. So today, inthe 
home, in business, in industry,— 
everywhere—the good alarm 
clock .is known as an efficient, 
economical timekeeper. 


In most homes, it starts the day. 
Then its duties have just begun. 
It has become the household time- 
keeper because it is accurate, de- 
pendable, willing. 


Lots of homes use more than 
one alarm clock. You find them 
telling time in the kitchen, living- 
room, bathroom, laundry, and 
garage. 


In shops, offices and stores 
where service counts for more 
than show, you find alarm clocks 
on duty. 


In these uses as a timekeeper 
the alarm clock has made good. 


Western Clock Co. - 


_ Whenever a practical timepiece 
is needed, put an alarm clock on 
the job. 


Westclox alarms have done 
much to raise the standard of 
alarm clock efficiency. 


A better method of clock mak- 
ing is back of Westclox success. 
All Westclox alarms have this 
patented construction. Needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel 
greatly reduce friction in the 
movement. 


That is why Westclox are such 
good timekeepers. That is why 
it has been impossible to supply 
the demand for Westclox even 
with an output that has increased 
steadily from year to year. 


Your dealer will be glad to 
show you the Westclox line. A 
choice of styles at different prices. 
They all bear the family name, 
Westclox; that is your guaranty of 
good time-keeping. Look for the 
word, Westclox, on the dial of the 
alarm you buy. 


makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen PocketBen America Lookout Jronclad Bingo Sleep-Meter 


La Salle, Iil., U. S. A. 





Factories at Peru, fil. 


Orange and buff tag =] on every time-nece 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


We send students to college on certificate. 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, after 


leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with competent instructors, with 
studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Litera- 


ture, but the course otherwise is elective. 


All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 


eminent Boston masters. 


A finely equipped school. New building 


(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Course in Costume Design and Home Decoration. 


Secretarial 
t. Junior College Courses. 





course. Courses in B 


All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 


Students for 1918-19 


are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, September 25. 





vib ddiahifd homeive, 21 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
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One of America’s great “‘family’’ 
schools. Make it your family 
school. — 


Buildings worth more than $500,000. 
Sixty-acre Campus. Out-door Athletics. Spacious 
Sun Parlor and_Conservatory. Swimming Pool an 
Roof Garden. Entire equipment modern and up to 
. Eighty-first year opens Mid-September, 1918. 
Catalogue. Address 
PRINCIPAL, MONTICELLO SEMINARY 

Box 200 Godfrey, Illinois 














99 MONTREAL 


“VILLA MARI CANADA 


A high-class Convent with old-fashioned ideals of:— 
courtesy, refinement and disci ipline but modern stan- 
dards of:—scholarship, sanitation and outdoor life. 
French atmosphere. Write for bookiet. 








° I: SAN RAFAEL 
Hitchcock Military Academy $4%,2AFAE 
18 miles from San Francisco. Picturesque location. Healthful 


All-year-round outdoor life. Splendid equipment—e:- 
perienced instructors. School fully accredited. Accorded highest 
rank by U.S. War Department. Separate room for every boy. All 
athletics, gymnasium. 41st year opens August. 

For catalog write REX D. SHERER, President. 


climate. 





Officers in Service 


desiring a school for their daughters, 
will find special advantages at the 
Particulars on 


Mount Ida School. 
request. 


Address 71 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
Or Telephone Newton North 525 





Mount 
Ida 
School 


6 Miles 


From Boston 











LINDENWOOD 
College St. Charles, Mo. 


A SCHOOL that has stood the test 
of time. Prepares young ladies for advance col- 
lege work. Looked upon by a discriminating patron- 
age as the ‘‘Wellesley of the West. 

Thorough courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, 
Expression, Home Economics, Journalism, Secretarial 
Work and Physical Training. Certificate of gradua- 
tion admits to leading colleges and universities. 
Conservatory of Music Second to None 

in the Southwest 

Exce ptional advantages in Piano, Pipe Organ, 
Voice and Vic in. Concerts given at the college by 
world’s best music ians. 

Location gives excellent opportunity for intensive 
musical study. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. Two 
direct railroad lines to Kansas City. Session opens Sep- 
tember 12. For Year Book and book of views, address 


J. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres. 














Box A, St. Charles, Mo. 
HIGH CLASS COLLEGE 
Marymount (7 ANp’Scuoot 
All Courses, Accomplishments, Sports. Apply for 


Catalogue to 
Rev. MOTHER, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Two-year course, 
diploma. Advanced courses. Accredited. Constant de 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 


x 72, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


2000 Feet Elevation in the Cumberlands 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Highest rating by -he War Department. Widest C eres 
ing privileges. A wonderful environment—morally, soc’ 
physically—for clean, manly, well- bred boys to a 
maximum efficiency. 


Episcopal. Rates $550.00 Excellent Equipment 
Address the Superintendent for Catalog. Box 413 
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Many Types 
of Tractors— 
One Bearing 


Many designs, many principles, many 
merits are involved in farm tractors we 
see today. Hardly any two of them are 
alike in appearance. 
Y >< ‘ = 4 a 
if Vie For this very reason it is all the more SS 
“is significant that the majority of them are Ke Do 
alike i e feature. —_— ae 
in one feature | ass ar 


P'agh> 


To eliminate the necessity of constant 
lubrication, to reduce friction, to make 
possible the delivery of maximum power 
of the motor at drawbar and belt, to keep 
shafts in line and gears in mesh without 
the need of adjustment—75 of the largest 
and most successful builders of farm 
tractors use Hyatt Bearings in the con- 
struction of their machines. 


Such a unanimity of opinion in a field 
of such diversified design carries an 
extremely important message to you as 
a tractor owner. 


Hyatt Bearings—because of their spiral 
hollow roller construction—give greater 
service, carry more lubricant and distri- 
bute it better and demand less attention 
than any other bearing regardless of 
type or make. 


The opinion of the majority of the best 
engineers and an experience as old as 
the industry itself point to the fact that 
your tractor should be equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Hyatt RoLtER BEARING Co. 
CHICAGO -ILLINOIS 


DETROIT NEW YORK. 
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The Digest School Directory Index 


We print below the names and addresses of the schools and colleges whose announcements appear in The Digest during 


July. The July 6th issue contains a descriptive announcement of each school. 
special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct inquiry. 


We suggest that you write for catalogs and 


Latest data pro- 


cured by one who visits the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, size of school, age of child, are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Make your inquiry as definite as is possible and receive time-saving information by writing to the schools or direct to the 


School Department of The Literary Digest 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


CAL.... 


CONN. 


TENN. . Ward-Belmont 


. .Chevy Chase School 
Colonial School 
. Shorter College........ 


. Ferry Hall 
Frances Shimer School. . 


.. Abbott Academy 


. Ashley Hall 


Miss Head’s School... . . Berkeley 


illside School 
Miss Howe & Miss Marot’s School 
Thompson 
St. Margaret’s School... .. Waterbury 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
dison Hall. . . . Washington 
Mount Alto School . Washington 
Mount Vernon Seminary. . Washington 
National Cathedral School. Washington 
National Park Seminary... Washington 
Washington 
: .Rome 
Lake Forest 
.Mt. Carroll 
Illinois Woman’s College. _Jacksonville 
. Godfrey 


Rockf ord 


. ‘Shelbyville 
. Baltimore 
.. Frederick 


. Baltimore 
. .Andover 
The Misses Allen School. West Newton 
Bradford | ry y . Bradford 
Miss — & Miss Kennedy’s 


field 
Miss Guild & Miss Evans’ Sch . Boston 
House in the Pines. . . Norton 
Howard a .W. - Bridgewater 
Las 


Maryland College. 
Notre Dame of , UE 


. Auburndale 
Springfield 


. .Wollaston 


Quincy 
hee Hall School 
Sea ng School 


Tena 

Walnut ili School... 
Waltham School. 
bg College... 


Hosmer 
Lindenwood College. 


o% ge 
Centenary Colleg. : Hackettstown 
_—_ Sch 


ool. . Englewood 
thedral School of St. “Mary 
Garden City 
eee 


z ining 

"Poughkeepsie 

es School.:.........../ Albany 
New York City 

......Aurora 

.. Troy 





‘ "* Gineomatl 
Oxford 


..Bryn Mawr 

. Jenkintown 

irmin, . .Birmingham 
ishopthorpe Manor. . 
Miss wies? School. . 





. Germantown 


Wilkes-Barre Institute... Wilkes-Barre 


Fa a 1 Providence 


- Providence 
arleston 
Hartsville 
Nashville 


School 
Mary C. Wheeler School.. 
Coker College 


Hollins Coll 

Randolph-Macon Institute. . . Danville 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lynchburg 

...-Petersburg 


Southern College. . 
: Buena Vista 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


VA. 


W. Va. 
Is. 


BOYS’ 


CAL... 


CONN 


D. 
ILL 


IND. 
ME. 


MD... 
Mass... 


..Culver Military Academy.... 
....Kentucky Military Institute. . 
3s. .Allen Military School... 


Continued 

.. Virginia College . Roanoke 

Virginia Intermont ‘Colleg e. . Bristol 

Warrenton Country Schooi. ‘Warrenton 

.St. Hilda’s H Charles Town 

.Kemper Hall . 

Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
Milwaukee 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
Claremont 


Brookfield Center 
. .Lakeville 


.Claremont School 
.Curtis School 
Riggs School. 
Rumsey Hall 
Wheeler School. . .No. Stonington 
.. Army & Navy Prep. ‘Sch. . Washington 
St. Albans School —— 
.Lake Forest Academy. . 
’ ‘Todd Se eminary 
.Interlaken School 

. Abbott School Farmington 
’:Tome School........... Port Deposit 
.Chauncy Hall School. . Boston 
Dummer Academy ; {So. Byfield 
Monson Academy onson 


Rolling Prairie 


Wilbraham Academy 
Williston Seminary 
Worcester Academy 
. Shattuck Sch 
.Holderness School 


Peddie Institute 
Pennington School........ Pennington 
Princeton Prep. School. . Princeton 
Eutgess Prep. School. .New Brunswick 

. Englewood 


. .Easthampton 


Faribault 
Plymouth 


Hightstown 


.Carson Long Institute.New Bloomfield 
ranklin & Marshall Acad...Lancaster 
Kiskiminetas Springs Sch. . .Saltsburg 
Mercersburg Academy. . . Mercersburg 
Perkiomen Pennsburg 
ayne 
Swarthmore Prep. School .Swarthmore 
. Moses Brown School Providence 
. ._Hampden-Sidney College 
ey 
Randolph-Macon Acad...Front Royal 
Stuyvesant School . . Warrenton 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


. .Marion Institute 

. .Hitchcock: Military Acad.. .San Rafael 
Stamford Military Acad... ..Stamford 
. Georgia Mili ..College Park 
.Morgan Park Mil. Acad.. ‘Morgan Park 
Western Military Academy ..... Alton 
. Culver 
. Lyndon 
. West Newton 
Mitchell Mil. Boys’ School. . . Billerica 
_Gulf Coast Mil. & Naval Acad. Gulfport 
’ Kemper Mil. Academy. .....Boonville 
Missouri Mil. Academy. . Mexico 
Wentworth Mil. Academy... Lexington 
..Bordentown Mil. Inst “Bordentown 
Freehold Mil. al 

Newton Academy. . 

Wenonah Mil. Academy 


. .New Mexico Mil. Institute... .. 


. Blackst 


W. VA. 
WIs. 


COoLo. . 
D. C... 
oe 


IND. 
MICH.. 


“New York Mil. Academy... .C 
Peekskill Academy......... Peekskill 
St. John’s Mil. Academy... . . Ossining 
Ohio Military Institute Cincinnati 
Chester 
Charleston 
Porter Military Academy... Charleston 
Branham & Hughes Military Acad. 
Spring Hill 
Castle beg = ees Lebanon 
tary dad Col hi 
joe aes Mi pi 
Tenn. Mil. ee 





. Blackstone 
-- Waynesboro 
. Woodstock 





Fishburne Mil. School. . 

Massanutten Academy 
Staunton Mil. Academy 
.Greenbrier Pres. Mil. Sch. Lewisburg 
.N.W. Mil. & Nav. Acad.. Lake Geneva 
St. John’s Mil. Academy... . Delafield 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
.Colorado School of Mines 
-Bliss Electrical School. . 

oo 0 Technical College a 
Rose Polytechnic Inst. 


‘Detroit Technical Institute... . Detroit 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


MBE... 
MASS... 


MINN. . 
N. H. 


’... Horace Mann 


..Grand River Institute 


.. Wayland Academy. 


. Westbrook Seminary....... 


. Portland 

Ashburnham 

Franklin 

Owatonna 

. .New as 
Kimball Union . Academy 

Tilton Semina 
. New York City 


. Union Springs 
Lakemont 
Austinburg 
Kingston 

. -Beaver Dam 


Cushing Academy 


Oakwood Seminary... 
Starkey Seminary 


Wyoming Seminary 


MUSIC AND ART SCHOOLS 


D.C.. 


Mass... 
N. Y. 


OHIO... 


..Bush Conservatory of Music. 


. Inst. of 


.Cin. Cons. of Music. . . 


. Wilson-Greene Sch. of Music 


Washington 
. Chicago 
Lake Forest Univ. School of Music 
Lake Forest 
Sch. of owe of Fine Arts. . Boston 
Art....New York City 
Ithaca Cone. a Music .Ithaca 
David Mannes Music School 
New York City 
Cc _— 
Dana’s Mus. Institute War 
Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts.. * ‘Philadelphia 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


’...Library Sch. N. Y. ~~ Library 


. Carnegie Library School. 


w York City 
. Pittsburgh 


SCHOOLS OF ORATORY 


MASS 


Mo 


Emerson College of Oratory... .Boston 
Leland Powers School 

School of Expression 

.Morse School of Expression. . St. ye 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


Conn. 
MAss . 


.Gordon Bible College 


Kennedy School of Missions. Hartford 
Boston 
New Church Theol. School. Cambridge 


VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL 


CONN. 


ILL. . 


.-Detroit College of Law 


.. American Coll. Phys. Ed... 
Nat’! Kind. College 
.. Indiana Dental sgelic e. 
. American Sch. s. Ed. 


Conn. Froebel Normal =. Bridgeport 
New Haven Nor. Sch. 
_ Haven 
Chicago 
Chicago 
. Indianapolis 
Boston 
Burdett Jae hy Colle e. - Boston 
Harvard Dentil Schoo! 
Lesley Nor. Kind. Sch. A 6; indies 
Lesley Sch. House hold Arts.C ambridge 
Perry Kind. Nor. School Boston 
Sargent Sch. Phys. Ed... ..Cambridge 
Worcester Dom. Science School 
Worcester 
Detroit 


..Mercer Hos. Train. Sch. Nurses 


Trenton 


..Rochester Athenaeum & Mech. Inst. 


Rochester 

Russell Sage Coll. Prac. Arts... .Troy 

Skidmore Sch. of Arts. Saratoga Springs 
N. Y. Homoeo. Medical College 

New York City 


UNIVERSITIES 


... University of Mass 
o...Oberlin College 


Temple University 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


MASss... 
Mo... .. 
| > 
PA.. 


. .Acerwood Tutorin 


Elm Hill School 


5 
Bancroft Training School. Haddonfield 
Training School............ Vineland 
Devon 
Miss a Ss . Lansdowne 
Hedley Schoo! Germantown 
Sch. for Seccnttonal Children. . Roslyn 


chool . 


SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


N.Y. 


Wis....N. 


Mp... 


.Calvert School............ 


.Bryant School for Stammerers 


New York City 
.-W. Sch. for Stammerers. Milwaukee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Baltimore 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Laurel Park Camp for ive 
Hendersonville 


























- 





SCHOOLS | 








The Oldest School 


for Girls and Young Women 


in the South 


Columbia Institute 


1828—Chartered 1836 

“A BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL,” MARK TWAIN. 
Honor Medal at Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

The standards of the old regime, combined with a 
modern curriculum. A school that graduates accom- 
plished women with the character ideals of the old 
South. Site chosen 100 years ago for its beautiful 
scenery and wonderful, equable climate. Epidemics 
unknown. Finishing and college preparatory courses, 
Reservations limite Write at once for catalog. 


The REV. CHARLES KENNETH THOMSON, M.A. 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-240 COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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“How Do You Keep So Cool?” 


“Did you see what I 
ordered?” 

“Sure — it sounds 
good.” 

“Well, that keeps me cool. 
What you ordered would 
make me hot. And when I'm 
hot I can't work. I found 
that eating the wrong things 
was making me lose money 
every day of my life, 
now I eat rizht—and keep 
cool—and make money 
and feel better—and you bet 
what I eat is good—" 

The other man changed 
his order. For him a new 
day began—And it can be- 
gin for you. 


80 





_ Ex-Secretary of War Dickinson says, “The key to 
Success is your stomach.” 
Use that key now—send now-—today—before the 


next hot day—for 





“WHAT TO EAT 


How to Eat to Keep Cool 











Know about the opportuni- 
ties of dental profession be- 
fore deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
- a moderate cost for tuition 
iving expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
Augmented curricu- 
lum. Able faculty. a a 
facilities unexcelled. 
for catalog and full detaile of 
opportunities for service and 
advancement in the practice 


Write to of dentistry. Address 
F. R. Henshaw, Dean 


INDIANA 9 W. North St., Indianapolis 



















Ponetieay 
offers 
unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 








DENTAL COLLEGE 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send ro cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stammer- 
ing and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."* It éeils 

I cured myself a ler stammering and stuttering 20 years. 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1102 N, Hlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


. ele 
The Columbia Military Academy 
Built by the U. 8. Government. Front rank preparatory school 
with half million dollar plant. Strong faculty of men who 
know boys and how to train them. Fine athletic grounds. 
Gymnasium, Svinming po 67-acre campus. Strong Junior 
school for small boys. or catalog address THE COLUMBIA 
Miuitary ACADEMY, Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 


A home school for nervous and mentally retarded children. 
Ten miles from Greater Kansas City. Number limited. 
D. a 

Pamphlet. —_&. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 

929 Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 











The work proposed by the Life 
Extension Institute is a most 
worthy one, especially at this 
time. 

It has been the experience of 
practically all successful men that 
the healthy mind was the result 


Company, 





physical powers under heavy con 
tribution always, but I have al- 


und to do in fe future, 
worthy of all pra 
A. poten Hepburn, 
The Chase Regione Bank, 
bop 


it is 


careful specialists. 


ple who accomplich things 
in ree? world are physically t 


Champ Clark. 





Many minent men give 
their services without charg> 
to the Life Extension Institute. 


Ex-President Taft is the Chair- 


That’s 


These men organized the Life 
Ex:ension Institute becuse they 
realized that old ag c 
ing its + =| ‘into the. ranks of the 
you a rebt nope lying at 4 
wh ho had no 0 die, that the 
people of th this Sey were miss- 
ing a full, 


study the facts. 








to your needs. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


Published by the Review of Reviews 
¢ under the auspices of the 
Life Extension Institute of New York. 


There are so many fads about food 
so many personal differences and old 


to get together even a few standard » - 


tablished rock-bottom facts, checked by 


Send 25c-— 


man. Professo Irving Fisher of If you are 

Yal the Chairma: f the H 

iene Board, und on it are such making mis- 

Willen J. Mayo, pr. Harvey takes in diet 

ond septs famous fyed expe ‘ot | you're taking chances 
ag a Os gate every day. You do not 


More than 

that, you are losing the posi- 
tion, pleasure and benefit and 
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PACKARD TWIN SIX 


cAnnouncement of Policy 


HE Third Series Twin Six will be 

@ continued in response to public de- 

eA AY mand. It is essentially unchanged. 
: ee) Our patrons shaped this decision by 


a) 


WE) 


Packard cars of today are 
identified at once by the 
new fuselage line. Some of 
the best critics say this de- 
sign has set the standard for 
body styles. 

The smoothness and plus- 
power of the Twin Six 
engine are even more wide- 
ly known. We believe the 
road ability of this engine is 
matched by what we now 
offer in lines, finish and 
appointments. 


It is true that war has 


WY their approval of the latest Packard. 


cut down the number of 
good cars that can be built. 
And yet in war-time a good 
car is known to be almost 
indispensable to the effi- 
cient man of affairs. 


Every condition of the 
times sets a premium on 
cars of character and lasting 
worth. 


Twenty thousand Twin Six 
owners know the Packard 
as a mode of travel—assur- 
ance of swift and safe trans- 
portation over any road. 


CAsk the man who owns one 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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TROUBLE BREWING IN GERMANY’S REAR 


ERMANY HAS WON BATTLES in France and 
G Flanders largely because she has been able for the 
first time since the outstart of the war to concentrate 
her entire military strength against her Western enemies. But 


her opportunity has passed, and now from the arctic coast to the 
Ural Mountains, from the Cau- 


east.”” The Boston paper points out that the port of Kola 
is ice-free, and is connected by rail with Petrograd, and that 
the Allied military foree now stationed there threatens the 
German control of Finland “‘and menaces the whole scheme 
of German conquest on the Baltie.’ 

The rather involved story of 


, 





easus to the Adriatic, various 
troubles are sending 
German soldiers which, our press 
writers believe, can only be 
disregarded at the cost of Ger- 
many’s Eastern conquests. With 
Allied forees in Kola and Vladi- 
vostok, with a thousand miles 
of the Siberian railroad held by ‘N 
the Czecho-Slovak forces, with 
the Allies launching what may 
be a major offensive in the 
Balkans, with formidable risings 
in the Ukraine, with a murdered 
Ambassador in Moscow as proof 
of rising anti-German sentiment 
in Great Russia, with demands 
for Teuton aid in the Caucasus, 
to say nothing of Austria’s needs Kuopio y 
after her Italian disaster, Ger- 
many will soon realize, our edi- 
tors think, that her Eastern front 
is being reestablished. 

For months military interven- 
tion in Russia has been denianded 
by a large portion of the press 
in'all Aliied countries. To-day, 
some editors declare, intervention 
is a fact, and it only remains for 
the Allies to follow up and to 
make the most of the situation. 
At two widely separated points 
Allied forces threaten German 
rule in Russia, in each case 
through a peculiar combination of unforeseen circumstances. 
It is ‘‘ perfectly plain’’ to the Boston Transcript that ‘the hour 
has struck for concerted Allied action in Russia.’ If the 
Germans send an army to block the Czecho-Slovaks and other 
anti-Teuton elements in Siberia, they will “‘at once reconstitute 
the Eastern battle-line, and that is precisely the chief necessity 
of the military situation to the Entente,” for “it would compel 
the presence of a very large German army in Russia.”” We 
have now, continues The Transcript, noting other recent events 
on Russia’s arctic coast, an opportunity to execute ‘‘a flanking 
movement from the north as well as a frontal movement from the 
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Where Allied forces which have been landed at Kola and Germans 
in Finland are ready to contest for the control of Russia's ice-free 
arctic ports and the railroad connecting Petrograd and Kola. 
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and special newspaper articles. 
the New York Globe Mr. 
Louis Edgar Browne observes 
\i} that while the whole “ Finnish- 
| German-Allied question is com- 
plex,”’ its origin was simple enough 
—the lack of food. The Allies 
1 were unable to Finnish 
ES Zs , : demands for food last summer. 
v\S) White = || The Finns then said they would 

Sea > | be forced to turn to Germany. 
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meet 


a | ‘The Finnish Senate did turn to 
¢ || Germany, but the Finnish la- 
= borers, the Finnish Socialists, 
ie turned to Soviet Russia. Civil 
resulted, and Germany 
came with armed force to the 
aid of her secret ally, the Fin- 
nish Diet.’ The Red Guards, 
with red ribbons on their hats 
and rifles, fought for the prole- 
tariat Government with supplies 
furnished by Soviet Russia; the 
White Guards, similarly decor- 
ated with white, defended the 
rule of the 
classes and depended on material 
With 
the German camel’s nose once in 
the tent, the rest of the animal 
German officers 
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assistance from Germany. 


soon followed. 
came through Sweden in civilian garb, and, according to Mr. 
Browne, “‘it was not long before General Mannerheim, the 
commander of the White Guard forces, had a full staff of German 
advisers.” Finland was under German control, and rumors of a 
German King, or a Finnish declaration of war against the Allies, 
But the realities have been serious enough. 
reviewer tell the next 


seemed plausible. 

To let the Brooklyn Eagle’s military 

chapter, which is explained by the map on this page: 
‘*Archangel and Kola, the new Russian arctic port, are the 


only windows to Russia open to the Allies, except Vladivostok. 
Within the past four years a railroad has been built to Kola 
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Bay and the natural harbor developed. Shipping facilities at 
Archangel have also been increased. To these ports the Allies 
have sent enormous stores of supplies. Owing to the chaotic 
conditions that have prevailed in Russia for a year much of 
this material has not been moved and is concentrated in the 
areas around .the two ports. ...... 

“The German purpose at present is to use Finland and Finnish 
soldiers in an effort to cut the Murman railroad running to 
Kola Bay, and seize the supplies at Archangel and Kola. A 
typical bit of Teutonic intriguing in this connection has been 
the revival in Finland of Finnish claims to ancient Karelia; the 
Russian territory to the east of Finland, through which runs the 
Murman railroad. This is the pretext for a campaign in Rus- 
sian territory. 

‘*The Finns apparently are falling in with the German seheme, 
and a military movement is under way. Large German forces, 




















WHY RUSSIA MUST BE FREE. 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


estimated at 50,000, have landed at Hangé, Finland, and other 
Germans, mostly released prisoners, have been concentrated at 
Viborg, Finland, only a short distance from Petrograd, for a 
eampaign of Archangel Province. How far the Germans 
have gone is not known, but their plan is fully understood.” 
French and British forces, landed to defend the stores at Kola 
and the Murman railroad, were at first aided by the Bol- 
shevik Red Guard. On July 1 it was learned that United 
. States Marines had also been sent ashore there. Bolshevik 
sentiment apparently changed, and martial law was declared in 
the province, which was followed by a declaration of inde- 
pendence of Russia and sympathy with the Entente on the part 
of the population of the Murman coast. German advance to 
the north will be contested, it is predicted, and one military 
expert believes that ‘‘before long there will be a new Allied 
front way up in the aretie circle which represents the most 
extreme wing that an army ever extended.”’ ‘This is an obscure 
campaign in a remote field,” but, observes the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘in the final history of the war it may loom large.” 
But it is in Siberia the Allies ‘‘hope to find a spring-board for 
military influence from Russia,” says the Kdélnische Volks- 
zeitung, perhaps expressing German fears. For here are the 
40,000 Czecho-Slovaks whom the press speak of as ‘“‘the 
wonder of this war.’’ Besides this army, which holds perhaps 
a thousand miles of the Trans-Siberian Railway, with Vladi- 
vostok, Irkutsk, and other towns, and has several times defeated 
forces of Bolsheviki and released German prisoners, Siberia 
wins importance as a foothold for anti-German activity in 
Russia from the presence of General Semenoff and his Cossacks, 
small Allied forces at Vladivostok, and, it is believed, several of 








the most influential statesmen and generals of the pre-Bolshevik 
revolutionary days. Those who have not been following the 
Czecho-Slovak movement closely are reminded by Mr. Davitt 
Lawrence in the New York Evening Post that— 


“At the time the American Commission, headed by Elihu 
Root, was in Russia, the Russian Army made a drive into Austria 
and captured. hundreds of thousands of Czecho-Slovaks. Not 
much ‘significance was attached then to the willingness with 
which they’ surrendered, but it was plainly understood when 
their leaders in exile in France began to arrange for the transfer 
of. the. Czecho-Slovak contingent from the status of prisoners 
of war to loyal soldiers of the French Army. Professor Masaryk 
went to Russia to arrange this with the Russian Government. 
The Bolsheviki successfully revolted against the Kerensky 
régime, but after prolonged negotiation they, too, agreed to the 
passage through their territory and the equipment of about 
100,000 Czecho-Slovak troops. 

“The objective of the latter was France, by way of Siberia 
and ocean transports. . . . The Czecho-Slovaks encountered 
difficulties on their journey, but followed their instructions not 
to get mixed up with the Bolsheviki. 

“Professor Masaryk is confident, however, that German 
intrigue set to work to pit the Bolsheviki against the Czecho- 
Slovaks, and that, contrary to their own wishes and intentions, 
the capture of Vladivostok became necessary in self-protection. 


.He believes the Germans were trying to wipe out the Czecho- 


Slovak foree and prevent it from ever becoming incorporated in 
the Allied armies in France. 

“We have, therefore, an Allied foree—for the Czecho-Slovaks 
are already admitted into the French Army, their equipment 
being paid for by the Entente—in possession of 1,300 miles of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and Professor Masaryk believes they 
eould easily make it 5,000 miles, if they were to be given the sup- 
port of another 50,000 to 75,000 men. The Czecho-Slovaks 
have formed a junction at Vladivostok with the Allied naval 
forees,. and thus, without intending any aggression against 
Russia, but solely with the idea of striking at Germany, an 
Allied force has control of an important line of communication, 
which, if extended, can conceivably set up another Eastern 
battle-front, or at least keep the German forees from further 
invasion of Russia. ...... 

“Tf the Allies do not wish to avail themselves of the wedge 
driven involuntarily by the Czecho-Slovaks into Russian terri- 
tory, they must at least send transports and supplies to Vladi- 
vostok and bring about an adjustment of the situation there 
lest further complications make the position of the other Czecho- 
Slovaks en route to Siberia dangerous, if not untenable.”’ 





Mr. William L. McPherson, of the New York Tribune, joins 
with other writers on military affairs in considering this army 
“a, war-asset of incalculable value.’”’ He thinks they can make 
a later Allied intervention ‘‘little more than a parade from 
Vladivostok to the Ural Mountains.’’ Press reports from 
Moscow say that the Czecho-Slovaks are now in a position to 
eut all rail and wire communication and can keep the Siberian 
grain-supply from reaching Russia. The New York World 
quotes an American recently returned from Russia to the effect 
“that the overthrow of the Vladivostok Soviet by the Czecho- 
Slovaks presents a heaven-sent opportunity for the Allies and 
the United States to send into Siberia a military force which 
would immediately cause Germany to withdraw a half-million 
men from the Western Front.’’ He thinks that loyal Russians 
of all parties will flock to the new forces and thus reestablish 
the Eastern fighting front on a large scale. 

The independent Siberian Government set up at Vladivostok 
has repudiated the Brest-Litovsk treaty, assumed responsibility 
for its share of the Russian national debt, declared for the 
establishment of a Russian Republic with an autonomous 
Siberia, and demanded the resumption of hostilities against 
Jermany. Additional importance is lent to this move by the 
reports of the great migration from central Russia: to Siberia 
during the war. Indeed, some advocates of peaceful inter- 
vention call for the encouragement of Russian emigration to 
Siberia as one very practical part of the Allied program. 

Reports of anti-Bolshevik, anti-German, or counter-revolu- 
tionary risings in the interior of Russia ean not be taken too 
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WHY GERMANY WANTS RUSSIA. 


This great storehouse is now practically in the grasp of the Germans. If they can exploit Russia’s resources unhindered while holding the Allies on the 
Western Front, it might enable them to continue the war indefinitely, especially if they can procure soldiers from Finland, Lithuania, and other parts 
of what was once the Russian Empire. Germany is already drawing upon the resources of Asiatic Turkey, and controls the Black and Baltic seas. 
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WITH A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT IT MIGHT GROW OUT AGAIN. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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THE WURST IS YET TO COME. 
—Murpby in the San Francisco Call and Post, 


WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


seriously in view of the remarkable crop of rumors which have 
come from German and Scandinavian sources. But the assassi- 
nation of Ambassador von Mirbach, who was practically dictator 
in Moscow, shows that an old Russian method of getting rid of 
oppressors has not been forgotten. The Bolshevik Government’s 
apologies were accepted at Berlin, tho many of our papers 
expected to see the murder used as a pretext for an immediate 
military advance upon Moscow and the conquest of what a 
‘German writer has called ‘“‘Residue Russia.” 

It is in Southern Russia, particularly the Ukraine, that German 
control has been most securely fastened and where Germany ex- 
pects soonest to reap material gains. The Kief Government is 
considered a German puppet organization, but recent reports 
seem to show that the Prussian has here éverreached himself. 
Dispatches tell of peasants rising by the thousands against 
German occupation, because of German agrarian regulations, 
seizures of food, and failures to keep promises. We have heard 
of well-armed groups of revolutionaries with improvised flat- 
bottomed monitors on the rivers. Germany may crush this 
movement, but, according to a Stockholm dispatch, it has 
reached such a formidable state as to call for total German 
forces in the Ukraine amounting to more than 300,000 men. 

Lithuania has generally been considered resigned to, if not 
contented with, German dictation, but a member of the Lithu- 
anian Central War Relief Committee declares in the New York 
Evening Post that the hatred of the people for Germany is 
deeply rooted in their nature and has not been lessened by the 
thoroughness with which the Germans have exploited the 
country. In the Transcaucasus, it is reported in the German 
press, local pro-German officials have appealed for German 
troops to help them against bodies of hostile peasants and 
Armenians. The New York World hears from Roumania that 
owing to the extortions of German authorities, famine and 
pestilence are decimating the population. One refugee in 
Switzerland says that the Roumanians are at present reduced to 
actual slavery, so that ‘‘Roumania has only one hope left, the 
victory of those whom she continues to consider her allies.” 

But Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, as well as the Slavic 
populations in southern Austria-Hungary, may well look 


for relief, some of our editors think, from the Allied drive in 
Albania, which is so definitely reestablishing the Eastern Front 
at its extreme southern end. 





A NEW YORK PAPER OWNED BY 
WILLIAM II. 


EAL GERMAN MONEY, not the Ersatz kind, has 
R been poured like water in propaganda work, and the 

latest discovery of such hidden treasure inspires in 
some quarters acclaim to the Kaiser as “‘All-Highest Blunderer 
and Easy-Mark.”’ Through the arrest of Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely, vice-president and treasurer of the Mail and Express 
Company, publishers of the New York Evening Mail, on the 
charge of perjury in a report to Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien 
Property Custodian, it became known that the German Gov- 
ernment, represented by Ambassador von Bernstorff and Dr. 
Albert, Financial Agent, paid $1,361,000 to gain control of the 
New York Evening Mail in the spring of 1915. One more big 
investment in propaganda turns out to have been a complete 
failure, remarks the New York World, which points out that 
those who undertook to conduct The Evening Mail in the German 
interests soon found that they had to operate with increasing 
caution. Sheer force of public opinion compelled them to 
abandon most of the work for which so large an appropriation 
had been made, and ‘“‘when the United States declared war in 
April, 1917, the trustees of the German money had no recourse 
but to embrace the American cause with as fine an appearance 
of sincerity as was within their power.’”’ Similarly the New York 
Evening Post sees in the Evening Mail exposure the ‘absurdity 
of the propaganda obsession,” and finds that one result of the 
German expenditure of $30,000,000 or more in flooding the 
United States with pamphlets, fake newspapers, and leagues is 
our million men on the Western Front. The reason for the 
failure of such propaganda is that it must either be so obvious 
that it becomes suspect immediately, or it must so conceal 
itself in apparent loyalty that it then also becomes valueless, 
and The Post proceeds: 

“One has only to recall the virulent Continental Times, mis- 
spelled, full of bad grammar and vitriolic invective, mailed from 
Switzerland during the war’s first years to persons who never 
had the least intention of reading it—one has but to recall this 
ridiculous venom-sack to realize the stupidity of such trans 
parent clumsiness and ineptitude. On the other hand, The 
Evening Mail exactly illustrates the futility of propaganda too 
skilfully concealed. Certainly, before we came into the war, it 
took a practised newspaper man to nose out any hidden shafts 
of propaganda that may have been wrapt up in The Evening 
Mail’s editorials, and, of course, a veteran journalist would at 
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orice discount the value of that kind of thing. But the mere 
layman for whom these subtle flank movements would have been 
intended never even noticed that they were there. Since we 
have joined the Entente, a double measure of enthusiasm has 
been exhibited by all those newspapers whose ownership had in 
any way been suspect, in order to prove their full loyalty. So 
that for more than a year the German Government has actually 
been part owner of a daily which has had to be more anti- 
German than even Mr. Roosevelt!” 


The Brooklyn Eagle recalls that; Dr. Rumely’s conduct of 
The Evening Mail brought the newspaper at once under sus- 
picion, and it mattered little or nothing that, since our entry into 
the war, it has been fervid in asseverations 
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bondholders who sold it to Dr. Rumely and his backers, and is 
being conducted as a loyal American daily under the super- 
vision of A. Mitchell Palmer, the Alien Property Custodian 
for the United States Government. 





WHEN WASHINGTON HOLDS THE WIRES 


TRIKE OR NO STRIKE, the time is ripe, at least in the 
S opinion of some editors and newspaper correspondents, 
for the Government to assume the control of telegraphs 

and telephones. For the ‘National Gov- 





of loyalty. The past was not forgotten, 
and could not be covered up, but it can 
be lived down, remarks The Eagle, now 
that the truth about it is known and the 
responsibility for it fixt. Meanwhile, the 
lesson, so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned, this journal adds, is that ‘“‘loyalty 
to the moral principles involved in this 
war is not to be measured from the Amer- 
jean date of hostilities,” for “‘the German 
cause was just as abominable before 
April 6, 1917, as it was after that.’”” The 
German transaction of The Evening Mail 
involved the venality characteristic of all 
German efforts of this nature, according 
to the New York Times, and, above all, 
characteristic German stupidity. Wit- 
ness that long before Dr. Albert drew 
these checks against the account jointly 
carried in his name and in the name of 
the German Ambassador, public opinion 
here ran irresistibly against everything 
for which Germany was fighting in the 
war. The first date to be noted is that 
of May 27, when Dr. Albert wrote the 
letter directing the issue of a cashier’s 
check for the transfer of funds prepara- 
tory to the purchase of The Evening Mail, 
and The Times reminds us ‘“‘that was 
less than three weeks after the sinking of 
the Lusitania.’”” The New York Tribune 
accuses Dr. Rumely of being ‘‘a bungler,”’ 
because ‘“‘he touched the money,” which 
to do was “‘unbelievably crude,” and it 
adds that ‘‘no finished vender of imponder- 
able merchandise would be so vulgar or 
so stupid.” Moreover, The Tribune ad- 
vises him that what the scientific 
camoufleur now strives for is ‘‘ distortion 
of perspective,’’ by which ‘“‘you may have 








Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 
DR. EDWARD A. RUMELY, 


Who is charged with having bought the 
New York Evening Mail with the Imperial 
German Government’s money. He is here 
seen, at the reader’s left, after his arrest. 


ernment to control the railroads without 
also controlling the systems of wire-com- 
munication” seems to the San Francisco 
Bulletin at once ‘‘a logical inconsistency” 
and “‘a practical impossibility.” It is 
a “sheer matter of economy and expe- 
diency,” according to The Bulletin, and it 
should be noted that the principal Con- 
gressional and newspaper advocates of this 
latest step in government control empha- 
size the practical benefits to be derived 
from it. The resolution presented to the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Aswell, 
of Louisiana, empowers the President, 
‘in order to insure their continuous opera- 
tion, or to guard the secrecy of military 
and governmental communications, or to 
prevent communication by spies,” or for 
other military or public reasons, “‘to take 
possession and control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio systems,” 
and to operate them as far/as possible as 
the railroads are being operated. Secre- 
taries Baker and Daniels and Postmaster- 
General Burleson strongly advocated this 
while the House was considering it. The 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times quotes Mr. Aswell as declar- 
ing that the most ‘‘astounding’’ results 
would follow the unification of the sys- 
tems of the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies under government control. In the 
first place, he says, the Government ‘‘can 
release most of the employees of the 
telegraph companies by sending telegrams 
over the telephone-wire,’”’ and he reminds 
us that the wires ‘‘are susceptible of use 
for both telephone and telegraph com- 
munication simultaneously.”” He adds: 








the bow of a German scow, but by 

proper camouflage you can make yourself look like a fine Ameri- 
can Liberty ship, coming instead of going.”’ ‘‘ There is really 
no excuse for Herr Dr. Rumely,” adds The Tribune, for ‘‘he 
had only to observe the work of a notorious camoufleur around 
the corner.”’ 

The New York American maintains that ‘‘the Evening Mail 
scandal exposes the utter hypocrisy of plutocratic attacks on the 
Hearst papers,”’ and proceeds: 

“This Republican and plutocratic organ, bought with money 
secretly provided by German Government agents, ran neck and 
neck with the New York Tribune and other Republican pluto- 
cratic organs to assail two objects of Republican and plutocratic 
hatred—the Democratic National Administration and loyal 
supporters of the Democratic National Administration like the 
Hearst papers.” 


In the meantime The Evening Mail has been taken over by the 


“The War Department is in grave need 
of trained telegraphers, telephonists, and 
electrical men. If the telegraph and telephones be combined, 
at least 10,000 telegraphers would be released at once for the 
military service. ......- 

“The Postal Telegraph Company, with few exceptions, dupli- 
cates the Western Union and could give all of its employees 
immediately to the Government for its service, and the Western 
Union, when its messages have been shifted to the long-distance 
telephone-wires, could also give all of its employees, except teleg- 
raphers and messengers, to the military service. It is an 
understatement to say that with fewer employees the Government 
can treble the number of messages now handled daily by all of 
the telegraph and telephone companies combined. 

“In the United States you see three pole-lines, three sets of 
officers, three sets of overhead doing less work than one pole- 
line, one set of officers, and one overhead are doing in other 
belligerent countries, and particularly in enemy countries. The 
trained man-power engaged in the telegraphic service sending 
messages sent over the telephone-wires in other countries is 
simply wasted energy taking place in the United States, when 
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A BOMB-CARRYING “SUPER-DREADNOUGHT OF THE AIR,” DRIVEN NINETY MILES AN HOUR BY LIBERTY MOTORS. 








we so greatly need this trained man-power with which to win 
the war speedily and decisively.” 

Writing from Washington to the New York World, Mr. Charles 
Michelson quotes Post-office Department figures showing a 
possible yearly saving of $112,500,000, or twenty-five’ per cent. 
of the total bill, by economies under government control. Some 
of the principal economies the Post-office officials have in mind 
are these: 

**1. Wipe out all telegraph-offices and use existing post-offices 


and substations. : 
“2. Substitute stamps for an elaborate red-tape method of 


handling messages. 
**3. Combine telephone- and telegraph-wires for use in any 


manner required. 

“4. Eliminate high-salaried and ornamental officials.” 

By such means, it is estimated, the Government could pay 
the bills and at the same time reduce rates so as to bring down 
the maximum charge for a ten-word telegram from 25 to 12 
cents and the local telephone-rate from five cents to one cent. 

While some editors believe that the telegraph and telephone 
companies have done all that could be expected of them under 
their present management, the Dallas News has noted indications 
“that the telegraph facilities under present methods of operation 
have not been equal to the needs.”” For example, it recalls that 
the Western Union recently admitted that it'had been using the 
railroads to carry its night letters between several of the larger 
cities of the East. Perhaps, says the Texas paper, ‘‘the inade- 
quacy of the wire facilities thus evidenced ean be corrected by 
unifying the management and equipment of ‘the telegraph com- 
panies by means of government operation.” That, as in the 
ease of the railroads, ‘‘economies can be effected without detri- 
ment” is the belief of the Brooklyn Eagle, which adds that when 
such economies are once secured they ‘‘will assuredly persist.” 

“Undoubtedly government operation would tend to bring 
economy and greater efficiency,”’ but, says Mr. David Lawrence 
in the New York Evening Post, if ‘it is purchased at the expense 
of other evils not known now to private control,” it might be 
a ease of ‘“‘going from the frying-pan into the fire.’’ For, he 
points out, : 

“In the control of the telegraph- and telephone-lines exist the 
greatest possibilities for political abuses that havo ever been 
assembled in a legislative proposal. Not only is it possible for 


a Republican or Democratic supervisor of the nation’s communi- 
eations to discriminate against unfriendly newspapers and, by 
a manipulation of regulations and other powers, harass those 
publications into a state of serious embarrassment, but the 
telegraph- and telephone-wires contain the secrets of civilian 
and business life, and prejudices and partizan officials could 
eause no end of mischief.” 





AMERICA REVEALING HER WAR-POWER 


( the rset HOWLERS should be silenced by some of 
the recent disclosures of the enormous power in men 
and material America is putting into the war, remark 

some of our press. The Chicago Tribune thinks our war-plan is 

drawn ‘“‘on a scale commensurate with the loyal American’s ideas 
of the puissance of his country,” and that it suggests ‘‘a grasp 
of military values and principles seldom shown in America’s 
war-plans.””. The American people are awake and beginning 
to show what a great people can really do, remarks the San 

Francisco Chronicle, when “‘fully aroused and inspired by an 

all-pervading spirit of patriotic devotion to their country and 

to mankind’’; and in contemplating our colossal effort a Michigan 
editor reminds us that this fight with Germany is no sporting 
event, no sparring for points, nor even a duel to the death, but 

“‘an execution.”’ The Seattle Times notes in Washington dis- 

patches that American-built 155-millimeter howitzers are now 

being.shipped to France, and that one firm which never touched 
ordnance work before we got into the war is turning out these 

guns at a rate of ten a day from a factory the site of which was a 

flourishing corn-field last August. This significant record is one 

evidence of the wonders the nation is accomplishing now, The 

Times admits, tho Americans should not overlook the fact that 

‘‘when the great emergency came it was not ready.” 

A striking item in. our program is the Fortifications Bill, 
earrying $5,435,096,224 in cash appropriations. A Washington 
correspondent-of the New York Times points out that it provides 
for every conceivable agency of armament, and for the erection 
of a $40,000,008 ordnance plant near Pittsburg. As much of 
the money. to be appropriated can not be spent in less than three 
years, this informant tells us, the conclusion reached by experts 
is that the Allied Powers are providing for hostilities until 
1921. Editorially The Times quotes the statement of Represen- 
tative Borland that our field-artillery program contemplates the 
raising and equipment of three armies, each consisting of 1,375,- 
000 men, or an aggregate of 4,125,000 men, of which at least 
3,000,000 should be combatant, and Mr. Borland further stated 
that our field-artillery program is ‘‘more complete, more varied, 
and stronger in every line than any field-artillery program with 
which any existing army has been equipped, including the 
German Army itself.””. The American-built 155-millimeter 
howitzers mentioned above as being turned out at the rate of 
ten a day, we learn from Washington dispatches, are of French 
design, approximately six-inch bore, and are the heavy barrage 
guns which support an infantry advance against an entrenched 
position. It is noted further that the United States will soon 
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OUR ANSWER TO KRUPP— AMERICAN-MADE GUNS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT IN FRANCE. 








be independent of its cobelligerents for guns of this type. We 
read also that a high record for daily production of rifie- and 
pistol-ammunition was set on June 27, when about 27,000,000 
cartridges of every description were produced in plants working 
for tle United States. Then, too, the week ended June 29 saw 
a high record of production of United States Army rifles of the 
models of 1917 and 1903 with a daily average of 10,142. During 
the week 55,794 rifles of the madified Enfield and the Springfield 
types were produced, together with spare parts which when as- 
sembled would equal several additional thousand rifles. Ina 
letter to Representative Dent, chairman of the House Military 
Committee, Secretary of War Baker calls attention to the suc- 
cessful dispatch of over a 


“Thirty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty machine 
guns were delivered for use on aeroplanes before June 8.” 

The day is not distant, says the New York Tribune “‘when the 
achievements of the Aircraft Board “will come to rank with the 
ship-building work as perhaps America’s greatest contribution to 
the war.”’ When the first Handley-Page bombing-plane, made 
and assembled in an American factory, took official flight near 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Mr. John D. Ryan, head of the Aircraft 
Production Board, said: ‘‘Behind this plane are thousands of 
others already under way.’’ And added: 

“In the fifteen months we have been at war there has been 
designed and put into action the Liberty engine, which is ac- 

knowledged by all of the 





million troops to France, 
and the excellent health 
of the men in camps in 
this country. We are 
further informed of the 
vast transportation effort 
of the Army in France, 
where a double line of 
railroad communication 
extends from the coast 
of France to the battle- 
front, including the con- 
struction of hundreds of 
miles of trackage for 
yards and the necessary 
sidings, switches, ete. 
Of aircraft production, 
Secretary Baker relates: 
“Deliveries of ele- 
mentary training-planes 
to June 8 were 4,495. 
“Deliveries of ad- 


vance training-planes to 
June 8, 820. 
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TWO NEW HOWITZERS READY FOR DUTY. 
Ten of these are being turned out every day in one American factory. 


Allies as one of great per- 
formance and a distinct 
contribution to the cause. 
As a powerful machine to 
drive heavy aircraft it is 
undoubtedly as satisfac- 
tory as any engine pro- 
duced by any nation on 
either side of the war. 

“The facilities for the 
manufacture of aircraft 
engines and planes are 
now being developed with 
all speed and skill avail- 
able. That we have now 
entered the quantity-pro- 
duction stage gives as- 
surance that our country 
and its allies will soon 
realize the benefit of such 
a fighting air-force as will 
satisfy the people and 
bring consternation to 
our enemies.” 


Of the various war- 
winners made known in 


slogans, perhaps’ the 








“The average weekly 
production of advance training-planes during April was 22; dur- 
ing May, 45; week ended June 8, 78. 

“To June 8, 285 combat-planes were delivered. The weekly 
average of this type of machine in April was 5; in May, 38, 
and for the week ended June 8, 80. 

“Six thousand eight hundred and eighty training-engines 
were delivered to June 8. 

“Two thousand one hundred and thirty-three advanced 
training-engines were delivered to same date. 

‘More than 2,000 Liberty engines have been delivered to the 
Army and Navy. The average weekly production in April 
was 96; in May, 148, and in the first week in June, 115. 





newest is “‘Gas will win 
the war,’”’ which a Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune says is ‘‘the latest formula for victory brought back 
from the battle-fields of France by American Army officers 
who have witnessed the successful use of an increasing volume 
of new and more diabolical species of poisonous vapors by 
the Hun.” The American Government is now bending every 
energy to make up for previous neglect of this weapon, with 
the prospect of being able to equip the American Army with the 
means of an adequate gas-offensive next year, “in order to 


beat the Germans at their own game.” 
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WHEN OUR SWORDS TURN .PLOWSHARES 


HEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 

V9 victorious and lays aside his rifle and uniform, a place 
must be found for him in the ranks of civil life, and 

now is the time to prepare for it, our newspapers are saying. 
Some of them find a partial solution in the plan of Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane, to settle those who wish to farm 
on lands prepared by the-Government. It is noted that if the 
war is a long war, five million men must find a path back to 
ordinary life when it is over, and tho a large part may return 
to the work and even the positions they had left, a very large 
proportion will be more or less at sea. In Secretary Lane’s 
plan, set forth in a letter to the President and in several speeches, 
we are reminded that the nation still has millions upon millions 
of undeveloped acres, desert land that must be irrigated, swamp 
land that must be drained, cut-over timber land that must be 
stumped out and made arable. The question of reclaiming arid 
and swamp land, the Syracuse Journal recalls, has been before 
Congress in one form and another for many years, but no serious 
consideration was ever given to it. Events seéent to show that 
Secretary Lane has brought it up.at the psychological moment, and 
it trusts that the note he sounds will not be ignored by the wise 
men in Congress. In Mr. Lane’s letter to the President we read: 


‘*A million or. two dollars, if appropriated now, will put this 
work well under way. 

“This plan does not contemplate anything like charity to the 
soldier.. He is not to be given a bounty. He is not to be made 
to feel that he is a dependent. On the contrary, he is to con- 
tinue in a sense in the service of the Government. Instead of 
destroying our enemies, he is to develop our resources. 

“The work that is to be done, other than the planning, should 
be done by the soldier himself. The dam or the irrigation 
project should be built by him, the canals, the ditches, the 
breaking of the land, and the_ building of the houses, should, 
under proper direction, be his occupation. He should be 
allowed to make his own home, eared for while he is doing it, 
and given an interest in the land for which he can pay through a 
long period of years, perhaps thirty or forty years. This same 
policy ean be carried out as to the other classes of land, so that 
the soldier on his return would have an opportunity to make a 
home for himself, to build a home with money which we would 
advance and which he would repay, and for the repayment we 
would have an abundant security. 

“The farms should not be turned over as the prairies were— 
unbroken, unfenced, without accommodations for men or ani- 
mals. There should be prepared homes, all of which can be 
eonstructed by the men themselves and paid for by them under 
a system of simple devising by which modern methods of finance 
will be applied to their needs.” 


The New Orleans Item notes the statement of Secretary Lane 
that the public lands of forty, thirty, and even twenty-five years 
ago are gone, and considers that the settling of the soldiers on 





reclaimed land is one after-the-war problem in which the South 
is vitally interested. The South should be exceedingly active 
in its solution, for ‘it affords the South opportunity for setitle- 
ment and development similar to that enjoyed by the West 
after the Civil War.’’ For Northern-born men the northern 
third of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan would be “vastly 
preferable to anything the South could offer,” according to the 


Minneapolis Journal, which tells us this section is ‘destined by. 


nature to be the greatest dairy region in America.”” The Boston 
Transcript, too, observes that— 


“‘There is another source of land for such a purpose which 
probably has not suggested itself to Secretary Lane, but which 
would, if avaiied of, supply a larger acreage than either the irri- 
gation or drainage projects. It is the unused or half-used farm- 
lands of the northeastern States. These are now in private 
ownership, and for the most part their land is out of tillage be- 
cause it can not be made to pay under current or ‘extensive’ 
methods of cultivation, in competition with better land in the 
West. ... . But under an organized and well-directed intensive 
cultivation they would pay largely.” 

The Wichita Beacon points out that there are fifteen million 
aeres of irrigable territory in the West, much of it in the western 
part. of Kansas. - These reclaimable areas must be taken ‘in 
hand now, for ‘‘if the war is to end in 1920 or 1921, which seems 
probable, if all goes well, work will have to commence now in 
order to provide sufficiently large tracts of usable land for the 
soldiers who are coming back.’’ The Spokane Spokesman Review 
thinks Secretary Lane’s project is ‘“‘of deep and particular 
interest’’ to the Pacific Northwest with its extensive irrigable 
areas and its constantly increasing expanses of logged-off lands. 
It reminds us, moreover, that his estimate of cut-over timber- 
lands at 200,000,000 acres is more clearly comprehended when it 
is considered that this area ‘‘approximately equais the com- 
bined areas of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Vermont, New Jerséy, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Connecticut, and Massachusetts.’ Says 
the Portland Oregonian: 


“‘The varied work of reclamation will have to be done on so 
large a seale, and will employ such vast capital, that it can be 
done only by the Government, or under government direction. 
Most of the land in question being in private ownership, it 
will be necessary for the Government either to buy it outright 
for resale to the settler after it has been reclaimed, or to arrange 
terms on which the owner shall pay for the reclamation and shall 
sell to the settler. 

** An essential part of the plan is that the farmer shall own 
his farm. That would go far toward stopping the prevalent 
tendeney toward tenancy, which is introducing into this country 
the evils of European landlordism. By attracting a large num- 
ber of former urban dwellers to agriculture it would do much to 
correct the balance between urban and rural population, which 
has been swinging strongly toward the cities.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THERE must be a feline strain in Nicholas Romanof.—New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

Tuey call it a bumper wheat crop because of the bump it will give the 
Kaiser.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

A PEACE by understanding would be all right, if Germany could only 
he made to understand.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

WE may not be fighting the German people, but they have a curious 
way of getting between us and the Hohenzollerns.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Tue civilized world isn’t likely to register any vigorous protest of Ger- 
many’s proposed antiemigration lcws.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

MOHAMMED V. may have been assassinated, but for a sultan that does 
not mean that he did not die a natural death.—Spring/field Republican. 

Iron Crosses sell for forty cents in Germany. The depreciation of 
paper marks accounts for a price still ten cents too high.—New York World. 

Ir will be noticed that while explaining that the defeat was due to the 
rain, Austria none the less fires the generals who let it rain.—Springfield 
Republican. 


Tue Anticonscription Conference in Dublin, which appeals to President 
Wilson to make the world safe for Ireland, seems to be confused as to the 
meaning of its language. What it is trying to do is to make Ireland safe 
for the Germans.—New York World. 





In the Austro-Hungarian retreat Emperor Charles probably is leading 
his armies in person.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Born General Foch and Mr. Hoover are showing us how the Huns 
may be whipt by nibbling tactics.—S?. Louis Star. 

GERMANY has built three new bridges across the Rhine. Do coming 
events cast their shadows behind?— Si. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


ACCORDING to T. R., the most unnecessary luxury accorded to spies in 
this country is the last ‘“‘n”’ in intern.—Philadelphia North American. 

THINGS are reversed in Soviet Russia. The Bolshevik police probably 
round up everybody who wants to “ Work or. Fight.'"—Brooklyn Eagle. 

GARMENT men are predicting that ready-made suits for men will reach 
$100 next fall. And no possibility of relief with suitless days.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

GENERAL OTTO VON BELOw is assigned to look after the Austrian gen- 
erals, who can unite cordially in singing ‘‘ Man wants but little Herr Below, 
nor wants that little long.'"—Springfield Republican. 

WE heartily favor recognizing the heroic Czecho-Slovaks and the in- 
domitable Jugo-Slavs as independent nations and fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with them to make the world safe for democracy, provided they 
understand clearly in advance that there is to be no kissing either before 
or after victories.—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 
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AMERICAN SENTRY IN MASK DEFYING AN APPROACHING GERMAN GAS-CLOUD. 













BRITAIN NOT SHIRKING 


depth of his being when he thinks of the lamentable 

failure of all his propaganda. Despite the fact that 
for once he indulged himself in the unwonted delight of spending 
millions recklessly with no return in sight, there is no escaping 
the sad conclusion that poor Fritz got precious little value for 
his money. Here in America the persuasive Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg cooed sweetly to us, while Dr. Albert—who was a 
“Real Secret Privy Councilor’’—exhibited to our dazzled gaze 
a succession of intrigues that made Machiavelli look foolish; 
yet the net result of it all was to disgust decent Americans with 
their excuses and justifications for acts that were inexcusable 
and unjustifiable. It is not improbable, in fact, that the clumsy 
German propaganda created more anti-German than pro- 
German sentiment. None the less, they did score one menda- 
cious triumph. German agents whispered that ‘“‘ England would 
fight to the last Frenchman,” and generally produced the im- 
pression that Britain was sitting back supinely at her ease while 
others fought for her. In some quarters the belief still lingers 
that Britain is not doing her share in the war as a member of the 
Alliance, and to correct that impression the British War Mission 
to America has put out an interesting pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Blood 
and Treasure,’ which gives us some idea of the enormous efforts 
of the United Kingdom. 

From this pamphlet we learn that in August, 1914, when the 
war broke out, Great Britain’s entire military strength amounted 
to 700,000 men, composed of 250,000 in the regular Army, 200,000 
reserves in civilian life, and 250,000 partially trained troops 
belonging to the Territorials, a body of volunteer troops roughly 
corresponding to our State National Guard. Here is the tale 
of what has been done since then: 

“Altogether Great Britain has enlisted in her Army and 
Navy one out of every four males, from birth to nonagenarian, 
in the entire population of the British Isles. 

“The first expeditionary force of 160,000 arrived in France 
in mid-August and took part in the famous retreat and subse- 


quent batfle of the Marne with decisive effect. 
“On August 8, 1914, Lord Kitchener asked for 100,000 


"[ THRIFTY GERMAN must be pained to the very 





volunteers. They were enrolled in less than a fortnight. In 
the fifth week of the war 175,000 men enrolled—30,000 in a 
single day. By July 31, 1915, 2,000,000 had enlisted. 

“On May 26, 1916, King George in a message to his people 
announced that 5,041,000 had enrolled voluntarily in the Army 
and Navy. In October, 1917, three million men were serving 
abroad on the various fronts, and the Minister of National 
Service stated in the House of Commons on January 14, 1918, 
that . . . the Empire had contributed 7,500,000 since the war 
broke out’. 

**Men too old for service, 250,000 strong, have enrolled them- 
selves in Volunteer Brigades, armed and equipped at their own 
expense, for Home Defense.”’ 

It is, however, from this table of percentages and proportions 
that we can see how great the effort of England itself has been, 
for she has furnished more than 60 per cent. of the entire Army, 
and one person in every seven and one-half of the entire popula- 
tion is in the service: 


FORCES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, MARCH, 1918 

















1 2 3 q 5 
Per Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Proportion 
Cent. | of Forces, oO of 
Total of Excluding | Population; Population 
Forces India, in in 
Africa, etc.| Forces Forces 
Ds ¢eon6wes 4,530,000} 60.4 69.5 13.3 1 in 7.5 
Wn eeevcees 280,000 3.7 4.3 9.8 1 in 10.2 
Scotland......... 620,000 8.3 9.6 13.0 1 in 7.5 
RSE 170,000) 2.3 & 3.8 1 in 26.3 
Contingents from 
overseas........ 900,000} 12.0 13.9 6.7 1in 15 
India, Africa, and 
other Dependen- 
cies, Native 
a ing Troops, 
Labor Corps,etc.| 1,000,000} 13.3 
7,500,000} 100 100 




















Complete details of the killed, wounded, and missing are not 
available, but in the year 1917, we are told, the casualties 
amounted to 800,000. The pamphlet continues: 

“‘Our casualties in 1917 are believed to exceed the French 
casualties in that year by 500,000. Our heavy losses in 1917 
are due mainly to the heavy fighting in Flanders, during which we 
had 27,000 men killed in one month. From the beginning of 
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the war up to the middle of October, 1915, i.e., about fourteen 
months, we lost in killed alone 6,660 officers and 95,000 men.” 


Such details as are given of the great German offensives of 
this year are most significant. We are told: 


_ . “The figures for the great battles which began on March 21, 

1918, are not yet available, but the total of British officer casual- 
ties published in April alone exceeds 10,000. 
‘ “The magnitude of the struggle as compared with previous 
battles may be judged from the following figures: 

“In the. battle of Verdun the Germans employed 201% divi- 
sions between February 21 and March 22, 1916. 

“In the great German attack of 1918 they used 127 divisions 
between March 21 and April 17, and 102 of these 127 divisions 
concentrated their attacks on the British.” 


Turning to the Navy, we find that on August 4, 1914, the 
British Navy had a personnel of 145,000 officers and men: 

“In 1917 the number of the personnel stood at 430,000. This 
does not include those in the Mercantile Marine nor in the 


Auxiliary Fleet of patrol vessels, mine-sweepers, ete. These 
last are at least 50,000 in number, about 10,000 of whom have 
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AMERICANS CONVERT FRENCH 
SOCIALISTS 


HE UNQUALIFIED REFUSAL of the American 

Labor delegation, on their recent visit to Europe, to 

take part in any international parley with the Germans 
has led to a split in the French Socialist party, a large proportion 
of which has come round to the American view of looking at 
things. Reporting this event, a cable dispatch runs: 


“Tt will be remembered that on the occasion of the recent 
visit to Paris of American labor representatives an effort was 
made by a large section of the French Socialists to induce the 
Americans to agree to a proposal for an international congress 
at which they could meet the Kaiser’s Socialists. The Amer- 
ican delegates flatly declined to accept the proposal in any form 
until Prussian militarism had been crusht. 

“There was temporary dismay in the French Socialist camp, 
where internationalism has been more a fetish than perhaps 
anywhere else in Europe. Then one section of the party an- 
nounced its entire agreement with the Americans, and a few days 
later forty-one of them signed an address to Hjalmar Branting, 
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“THE NEW LIFE”—A WELSH VIEW OF 


given their lives to their country. . . . In 1914 mine-sweepers 


numbered 12, they now number 3,300.” 
The figures, too, for the transport work of the British Navy 
are impressive: 


**Sinece war broke out the Navy has been instrumental in 
transporting to the British Armies and to those of our Allies: 

“Thirteen million men (of whom only 2,700 have been lost 
by enemy action). 

“Two million horses and mules. 

“Five hundred thousand vehicles. 

“Twenty-five million tons of explosives and supplies. 

‘* Fifty-one million tons of oil and fuel. 

“In addition, 130,000,000 tons of food and other materials 
have been moved in British ships. 

“This great task has not been achieved without a naval 
expansion unparalleled in Britain or any other country. Its 
accomplishment is the finest possible proof of the supremacy of 
the British Navy, and of its inestimable value to the cause. 

“The British Navy has driven the surface war-ships of the 
Central Powers into harbor, and kept them there. Early in the 
war it destroyed von Spee’s squadron at the Falkland Islands 
and rounded up raiders. At the moment only one enemy sur- 
face vessel that managed to break out is unaccounted for. 

“The 140,000 square nautical miles of the North Sea, an area 
larger than Germany, are patrolled incessantly, in all weathers. 

“Tn one month British war-ships proper traveled 1,000,000 
sea-miles in home waters alone. In the same period the mileage 
of auxiliary vessels, including mine-sweepers and patrol-boats, 
was 6,000,000—250 times the circuit of the globe. These figures 
hardly bear out the German statements that the British Navy 
lies idle in harbor behind its defenses. 

“In regard to the naval blockade it may be noted that, 
whereas in 1915, 256 out of 1,400 ships eluded the patrol squad- 
rons, at the end of 1916 only 60 out of 3,000 escaped being 
intercepted. In one month of 1917 not a single vessel trading 
with neutral countries crossed the North Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans without being held up and examined.” 


BRITAIN’S PART IN THE WAR. 


— Western Mail (Cardiff). 


the leader of the Swedish Socialists, in which they placed on 
record, with a view to his approaching visit to England, their 
disagreement with any proposal for the revival of international- 
ism so far as Germany was concerned.” 


Had the German Socialists remained true to the idea of the 
Internationale this might not have happened, says the London 
Morning Post, which goes on to say that the whole of the Majority 
Socialists in Germany have become converts to Pan-Germanism: 


‘‘Whether or not the hour of the triumph of Germany is 
approaching, the Germans believe it to be drawing nigh, and the 
prospect has so intoxicated the Majority Socialists that they 
have dropt the domino of universal brotherhood and emerge as 
Pan-Germans undisguised....... 

“The rulers of Germany, did they obtain victory over the 
Allies, would straightway turn their guns upon the Socialists 
at home. The Majority Socialists, well aware of the prospect, 
make haste to agree with their adversaries beforehand. Should 
the anticipated victory occur they will shout with the Pan- 
Germans and dip unclean hands in the spoils. Should defeat be 
the portion of the German armies (but that the Socialists declare 
to be merely impossible) they will instantly revert to inter- 
national brotherhood, and down with the Pan-Germans. At 
the same time, they will fawn upon the Socialists among the 
Allies, and so make the best of both worlds. 

‘‘These are the people with whom we are exhorted by the 
pacifists to make friends.” 

The forty-one Deputies—who are now known as the Socialists 
of the Right—made known their decision, as noted above, in 
the form of a memorandum addrest to Hjalmar Branting, the 
leader of the Swedish Socialists. It was in effect a reply to-his 
article in his Stockholm Social Demokraten calling for a new 
Socialist Stockholm conference. The French Deputies thus ex- 
prest themselves, according to the report in the Paris Humanité: 


‘‘For a long time we have read very clear declarations of 
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British official photograph. Copyrightec 





w Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
THE AMERICAN LABOR DELEGATES IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Wilson, one of the American delegation, preaching the doctrine of ‘‘no truce with the Hun" to the Clyde ship-builders. The same delega- 
tion converted the French Socialists, who—with them—have refused to meet German delegates to any international congress. 














- Imperialist tendencies on the part of individual German Socialists, 
but until now the party and its official organ have avoided very 
‘compromising declarations. The solidarity of the old German 
- Social Democratic party with the Imperial Government has been 
dissembled under apparently democratic formulas, such as the 
equivocal. Russian. slogan of ‘Peace without annexations or 
-indemnities.on the basis of the right of the peoples to dispose of 
“themselves,” adopted with so much earnestness by the Reichstag 


“group on April 19, 1917. 


i 2¢9'6-day the-mask has fallen. The old party disdains hypocrisy. 


-Ha¥ing | pretended to protest 
against the peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
all the. while accepting it, it now 
recognizes that it is.the accom- 
plice of a great Pan-German en- 
terprise. We take note of this 
avowal. It is- precious, because 
so many Socialists in neutral 
countries, and-even in the Allied 
countries, can,-not make up 
their minds #6 recognize this 
treason .of .the German Social 
Democracy. 

“If the old German Social 
Democratic party finishes by ex- 
hibiting publicly its lategt Im- 
perialism and by wishing ® carry 
out that program by force, it ack- 
nowledges- that it does not for- 
get, its support of the Imperial 
Government | contained -in ‘the 
policy, of August 4.’ 

“From that date the party 
deserted Socialism and interna- 
tional solidarity. - Prisoner of its 
crime, it could do nothing else 
than approve of the consequences. 
For this reason we can only meet 
the German Socialists to condemn 
them and exclude them from the 
Internationale.” 


The Socialists of the Right 
have gained the powerful support 
of Mr. Albert Thomas, formerly 


French Minister of Munitions, who says in an interview in the 


Echo de Paris: 


“‘ As long as the German Socialists do not reply to the memoran- 
dum of London, which sets forth the objects of the war as out- 


will be possible. 


He proceeds: 

















HIS LATEST. 


THe KaiseER—“ This is sorry work for a 
cessity knows no traditions.” 


Hohenzollern; still, ne- 


—Punch (London). 


lined by Wilson and Lloyd George, no conference with them 
American Socialists, in.agreement with the 
Federation of Labor, have agreed to support this memorandum. 
The Allied workers have such power when united that the 
Germans must give way.”’ 

Mr. Thomas announces that he will lead the new party, and 
that his object is to reconstitute in all its strength the Socialist 
party of 1915. 


‘‘What I wish is to define, with the help and collaboration 


of all, the new Socialist program 
and new Socialist theories which 
must necessarily conform to the 
new economic situation in view 
of all the cireumstances set up by 
the war and the immense revolu- 
tion the war has caused.” 


What provoked this action of 
the French Socialists was the con- 
version of the Berlin Vorwdris, 
the official organ of the Majority 
Socialists in Germany, to a policy 
of -“‘vietory by force.”” It is, 
however, alarmed at the impres- 
sion that has béen made in France 
and. seeks. to reexplain its posi- 
tidn.- It writes frankly: 


‘From’ the point of view of 
our enemies it is intelligible that 
they- should prefer even a long 
war to a speedy German victory, 
but from the German point of 
view such an attitude would be 
quite incomprehensible. And so 
we do not withdraw anything 
whatsoever of what we have said 
before. 

“The goal, which is peace, 
remains for us the main thing, 
and we abandon no means what- 
ever of bringing about peace— 
except those means which would 


permit the war to end in a defeat for our own people.” 


Vorwarts advises the Entente Socialists not to blame the 





German Socialists, but their own generals, and it implores them 
to recognize German victory. 
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GERMAN ALARM AT THE NEW ZIONISM 


O LITTLE EXCITEMENT has been caused in Ger- 
N many by the official announcement of the British Govern- 
ment that it is their intention to erect in Palestine a 
‘national home” for the Jews. Asa result all sorts of new societies 
have sprung up in Germany which profess a species of Zionism, 
but are in reality propagating camouflaged Pan-Germanism. One 
of these societies, the Pro-Palestina, recently formed in Berlin 
and composed mainly of Christians, is designed “‘to encourage 
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Zionist papers of Germany have adopted a very straightforward 
and patriotic attitude toward the English bait. They have 
accepted the friendship of that country, but have curtly declared 
that as Jews they must remain neutral, and that the Turkish 
Jews must remain loyal Turkish citizens without participation 
in the struggle of the nations. 

‘*We have been approached by. a number of German national 
Jews who wish the Centralverein to issue a declaration against 
Zionism. This we have declined to do. We must oppose these 
extremists. Our Government has been able to support the 
Zionists without weakening Turkey. It could not leave to 
England the prestige of a monopoly of Jewish friendship. Jewish 
colonization in Palestine can be 





the Jewish colonization of Pales- 
tine.” It is blessed by Mr. Georg 
Gothein, a member of the Reichs- 
tag, who was much perturbed 
at the picture of the ‘‘future in- 
dependent Jewish national state 
of Palestine,’ which he declares 
the English have set before the 
world in their own interests and 
not that of the Jews. He round- 
ly states that it is to the interests 
of the Jews, ‘‘as also of the Ger- 
mans, that England’s plan should 
fail.” Continuing his discussion 
in the Berliner Tageblait, he 
tempts Turkey on the one hand 
by the lucrative possibilities of a 
rich Jewish colony, and on the 
other promises the Jews “‘ cultural 
independence,” whatever that 
may mean. At any rate, here 
is what he says: 


“The English attempt to win 
the sympathies of the Jews in 
all lands must be foiled by the 
Germans. This will require an 
understanding with the Turkish 
authorities, who in the past have 








made to strengthen Turkey and 
create for her great economic 
power. It would not injure 
Turkey at all if the Jewish colon- 
ists received cultural autonomy 
instead of political indepen- 
dence, thus giving the color of a 
Jewish state while at the same 
time remaining loyal citizens of 
the Turkish Empire.” 

While this program may satisfy 
the Jewish.inhabitants of Ger- 
many, it does not appear to meet 
the approval of their coreligionists 
in Austria, for we find the Vienna 
Morgen Zeitung saying: 

“The program of the Cen- 
tral Organization can not arouse 
enthusiasm among the Jewish 
masses. Its demand of ‘actual’ 
equal rights may succeed on paper 
but it will have no real value.” 





BELGIAN JUDGES STRIKE 
—aA curious picture of the pas- 
sive resistance of the Belgian 
magistrates is given by The West- 
minster Gazette, which tells us that 
the Germans ean find ‘“‘no honor- 
able man” who will administer 








been thoroughly agreeable to Ger- 
man requests. Capital, colonies, 
and brains are necessary to in- 
erease the exports and improve 
Turkey’s unfavotable trade and 
financial balance. All of them 
ean be furnished by the Jews, 
and there ought to be every 
readiness to encourage Jewish settlements and to see in Pales- 
tine a national and culturally independent. Jewish com- 
munity. No doubt the work of colonization will take time and 
toil: but while Palestine is there for those whose religious zeal 
draws them toward it, the great mass of the Jews will, as before, 
remain in the lands where their cradle has stood. Therefore 
our aim must be to make the Jews real citizens of the state with 
equal rights and socially not inferior to people of other origin.” 


THE 


not to terrorize me again? "’ 


Another of the new societies recently founded in Germany 
is the Central Organization of German Citizens of the Jewish 
Persuasion, or, as it is colloquially known, the V. J. O. D., whose 
aims are ‘‘the securing the rights of the Jews in Europe and the 
East.’’ It has been denounced by the Zionist organization in 
Austria, Switzerland, and Holland, who declare that it is a 
“‘German instrument to offset the favorable effect upon the 
Jewry of the world of the declaration in favor of Palestine on 
the part of Great Britain, France, and Italy.’”’ In support 
of their contention they adduce as proof a recent article in the 
Jewish review, Nord und Sid, from the pen of its president, Dr. 
FE. Fuchs, who wrote: 

**England does not care anything at all about the Jews, 
but is simply using them as a means to gain control of Palestine 
and to weaken Turkey. The question has arisen as to how to 
offset England’s political stroke in such a way as not to injure 
Turkey and also to withdraw from English influence the Jews 
of neutral countries and the non-Zionists of England. The 





BELGIAN “ MENACE.” 
KalIseER—“ If I grant you my gracious pardon, will you promise 
[‘‘ Belgium would be required to give a guaranty that any such 


menace as that which threatened Germany in 1914 would in future 
be excluded.”"—German Foreign Secretary to Papal Nuncio at Munich.} 


justice for them: 


‘Last February all the Belgian 
magistrates went on strike as 
a protest against the deporta- 
tion of the President of the 
Court of Appeal. The adminis- 
tration of the law thus became 
paralyzed, but the Germans did not dare to replace the magis- 
trates by their ‘Activist’ friends, as among the latter were only 
a few men of the necessary education and standing. In other 
directions the German attempt to, place ‘Activists’ in posi- 
tions of importance has failed, and o thirty of them have been 
dismissed from the Ministry of Justice. 

“By a recent decree the German Governor-General, von 
Falkenhausen, has instituted a German court for both civil and 
military affairs. As a result of the new regulations, even in 
Flanders, German and not Flemish has become the official 
language, and only German judges administer justice. This 
arbitrary measure, altho quite unjustified by international law, 
is regarded by the Belgian people as a striking admission by the 
German authorities that they are unable to find in Flanders 
any honorable man willing to assume the post of magistrate in 
the present circumstances. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, the authorities are greatly embarrassed 
by the resistance of the Belgian Courts, and the German magis- 
trates will only deal with those cases in which Germans or some 
of their allies figure as applicants or defendants. Their number 
is still restricted by Article 12 of the German decree, which 
provides that ‘Prosecutions against soldiers of the German or 
allied armies are not admitted. Officials serving the German 
authorities in Flanders and Wallonia are in this case considered 
as German soldiers.’ 

“This article has no doubt been added to protect the few 
traitors who have accepted employment under the enemy, and 
thus ‘Activists’ are placed above the law, altho their masters 
do not consider them fit to administer it.” 


—Punch (London). 
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notice, within the territory east of the heavy black 
line on the accompanying map. This “barred in- 


N: NEW FACTORY may be established, until further 


dustrial zone,’’ which has also been dubbed a ‘‘red-flag zone,’ 
has been created by the joint edict of the War Industries Board 
and the Fuel and Railroad administrations. The restricted 
area, which comprises the New England States, eastern 
and southern New York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and eastern Maryland, exclusive of Baltimore, will 
be barred because it is already so congested with steel-works, 
munition-plants, factories 


A BARRED ZONE FOR FACTORIES 


eal and in certain cases impracticable, if not impossible. En- 
gineering difficulties, impossibility of securing experienced labor, 
and the impracticability of establishing a divided supervision 
stand in the way of increasing production in such cases by 
locating new plants outside the restricted zone. 

‘The shipyards embraced within the barred district are under- 
stood to be exempted from restrictions and more or less en- 
largement of their capacity will be permitted, altho Director- 
General Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is on 
record as opposing any very great enlargement of Atlantic 
seaboard yards by the construction of additional shipways. 
Southern yards, and especially those of the Gulf coast, will be 

encouraged to increase 





of all: kinds, and shipyards 
that it is practically im- 
possible to secure ade- 
quate supplies of labor, 
eoal, and satisfactory 
transportation facilities 
for existing concerns. 
This congestion has been 
increasing for the past six 
months and the only 
remedy is believed to be 
the drastic step just taken. 
Says the Washington cor- 
respondent of The Iron 
Age (New York, June 20): 

‘“‘For several weeks the 
War Industries Board, at 
the suggestion of the Fuel 
Administrator, has had 
the establishment of a 
barred industrial zone un- 
der consideration, but has 
hesitated to promulgate 





their capacity. In the 
ease of all of the ship- 
yards, however, the re- 
quirements as to coal, 
steel, and other materials 
have been granted the 
highest priority, and if 
there is any shortage of 
fuel or materials in the 
new ‘red-flag’ district the 
shipyards will not be the 
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establishments to suffer.” 

Philadelph . 
eel hedag After much considera- 
Mew York Central tion it was decided to in- 
ow" BRaP ete | clude Schenectady, N.Y., 
““—femsylvania | and Altoona, Pa., in the 

} . . 

as: a0 barred district and the 
: poet lana boundary-runs just west 
z= rss of those cities. Baltimore 
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was finally left out be- 
cause of its good supply 
of labor and its desirable 
factory sites. Says the 
writer, in conclusion: 











a restrictive order until 
after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation could be made 
of the probable effect of 
prohibiting the establish- 
ment of additional plants 
in so large and important 
an area as was proposed. With a view to obtaining expert 
opinion on the subject, the project was reduced to a brief memo- 
randum, and, together with a sketch map, was submitted about 
a fortnight ago to the State fuel administrators in the region 
affected and to a few manufacturers operating typical plants 
which might require enlargement to meet the demands of the 
Government, As the result of the wide circulation given to 
this memorandum a brief statement of the Government’s plan 
found its way into the press and was promptly followed by a 
deluge of letters of inquiry and protest, as the result of which it 
was deemed advisable to issue the order without further delay. 

‘‘While it is intended that the restrictions embodied in the 
new ruling shall be carefully observed, a large measure of dis- 
cretion will be exercised by the War Industries Board in con- 
sidering applications for extensions of existing plants and in very 
meritorious cases for the establishment of new plants. The 
Fuel Administrator has exprest the opinion that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to distribute more coal to the ‘red-flag’ district 
than is absolutely required to operate plants already established 
therein, and this opinion is based both on coal-production and 
railroad facilities for its distribution. At the same time it is 
appreciated that there are some plants in the district which are 
making articles the production of which must be increased as a 
war-necessity, and ‘that it is not practicable to secure such 
increase except by enlarging the existing plants. To establish 
additional plants outside the restricted area would be uneconomi- 


THE “ RED-FLAG ZONE,” 


Where no new factories may be established until further notice, “‘ because it is 

already so congested with steel-works, munition-plants, factories of all kinds, and 

shipyards that it is practically impossible to secure adequate supplies of labor, 
coal, and satisfactory transportation facilities for existing concerns.” 


‘‘From the standpoint 
of the iron and steel in- 
dustry the new zone is of 
much importance. While 
it does not include the 
Pittsburg district, it does 
embrace the Bethlehem and Midvale plants, the steel-works and 
shipyards at Sparrows Point, and all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Delaware and New Jersey. No part of the dis- 
trict has it been more necessary to safeguard than Connecticut, 
with its hundreds of large and small factories, which have 
absorbed not only all the neighborhood labor, but large im- 
portations of foreigners. The coal-supply question has been of 
special importance in New England because of the severe 
winters, the difficulty of distributing coal even under normal 
conditions, and the fact that a large proportion of the shipping 
facilities heretofore relied upon for the distribution of coal have 
been commandeered by the Navy Department and the Shipping 
Oe ss vo 

“The creation of the restricted district as above provided 
will have a powerful influence in developing the importance 
of the Atlantic ports south of Baltimcre. Ever since the coal 
crisis arosé last February the Railroad and Fuel administrations 
have used every available device to divert traffic from the north 
Atlantic ports to Newport News and other Southern harbors. 
The Shipping Board is now cooperating in this movement and a 
considerable percentage of Government freight destined for 
France will be routed via those ports and conveyed abroad by 
transports and chartered vessels. It is probable that there will 
be a very great increase in the near future in the regular sailings 
from south Atlantic ports as the result of the establishment of 
the barred industrial zone.” 
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CAN WE GROW OUR OWN RUBBER? 


"T= AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE has been more 
or less seriously threatened ever since the beginning of 
the Great War in 1914. Of the raw materials necessary 
for war-work none is more vital than india-rubber. It is, 
therefore, interesting to know that there are shrubs, now growing 
wild in California, that contain workable quantities of it, and 
that by the cultivation of these it is possible that we may be 
able to grow our own rubber in the United States. How this 
may come about is told by the editor of The India-Rubber World 
(New York, June 1) in the pages of his paper. The beginning of 
this interesting investigation, he tells us, was. when California 
created a Council of Defense, the head of which was the Governor 
of the State. Under him were committees to collect information 
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‘ 


“The Chrysothamnus, the giant rabbit brush, grows six or 
more feet in height, is a perennial, and a mass of golden blossoms 
in flowering time, while one species possesses a most agreeable 
aromatic odor. This type contains 6 to 7 per cent. of rubber 
and can probably be propagated from cuttings. The rubber 
from it seems to be a little better than that from guayule. The 
Ericameria, the ‘dwarf rabbit brush,’ is very small and grows 
sparsely in rocky places. Its rubber content is 10 per cent., 
but the product is very short and very resinous. 

**It must be remembered that there are probably hundreds of 
species, and the botanists have not only the task of classifying 
them, but of recording the differences in the rubber content, 
the effect of temperature, rainfall, and location, and of the 
identification of such as can be made commercially valuable. 

_ “Altho such is not the main purpose of the investigation, it 
will unfailingly bring up the subject of utilizing the great waste 
lands of the Sierras in the cultivation of these rubber-producers. 
As they are found from 1,000 up to 7,000 feet altitude, and as the 
lands are so available and cheap, and furthermore 
as the plant needs no irrigation and is easily propa- 








‘ 4 
tS OLA 
Courtesy of *‘ The India-Rubber World,’ New York. 


A NEW SOURCE OF RUBBER. 
The Chrysothamnus, or “giant rubber brush,” as it grows in the Sierras. 








gated by cuttings or by seeds, the attempt is sure 
to be made. It is only fair to state, however, that 
such attempts should be undertaken only after the 
most thorough investigation and under the watch- 
ful care of those perfectly familiar with the shrub. 
There is also the possibility that it might be 
profitable to erect extraction plants and .get the 
rubber out in quantity. Then again it might not 
be. Certain it is, however, that the rubber is there 
and in an extremity would be very valuable.” 





LETTING NATURE HEAL THE 
WOUNDS 


VEN IN ANCIENT TIMES medical men 
insisted on the ‘‘healing power of nature”; 
the trouble was that they did not under- 

stand the invisible enemies that nature has to fight, 
and how effectively man can aid in fighting them. 
All we have to do is to keep the germs at bay and 
nature will heal any wound unless it is mortal. 
How this simple philosophy is translated into action 
on the battle-fields of Europe, and how the proc- 
esses and measurements of mathematics are now 
called in to aid, are explained and illustrated by 
Robert G. Skerrett, in an article on ‘‘Surgery by 
Mathematical Formula,’ contributed to The Scien- 
tific American (New York, June 15). Mr. Skerrett 
reminds us at the outset that nature has given us 
in our cuticle a natural defense against germs. 








on all subjects relative to war-supplies. In certain of the 
scientific sections were eminent botanists, and to two of them, 
Profs. Harvey Monroe Hall and Thomas Harper Goodspeed, 
was given the task of reporting in full upon the rubber-bearing 
shrubs that grow in the Sierras. He goes on: 


**Not only was the work new, but so were the plants, except 
as they had been noted botanically. Indeed, after a season 
of hard work, of segregation, of analysis, the two experts gave 
only the generic names and refused to deal in species. In the 
meantime, with samples of rubber, chewed out of the bark by 
Indian squaws, with hundreds of prest specimens in the her- 
barium, and with root sections and bark sections by the hundred- 
weight, this season’s survey is about to begin. It will consist 
of visits to the places where the plants are found in the greatest 
abundance, the examination of quadrats planted with seeds 
and cuttings last year, and an estimate of the territory covered 
by these plants. These are to be followed by estimates as to 
the number of plants, the rubber contained in them, and their 
accessibility. What this will lead to commercially the experts 
do not even attempt to predict. They know that there are 
plants containing 2, 3, 7, and 10 per cent. of rubber, and this 
means millions of pounds. Working for the Council of Defense, 
they plan to be thoroughly informed concerning this source of 
rubber. Then, were the United States for any reason cut off from 


its supplies of crude rubber, this source could be utilized promptly. 





Every break in the skin is a breach through whick 
bacteria may penetrate our physical stronghold. We have be- 
come immunized in large measure to many microorganisms. 
But ‘‘over there,’’ the bacilli that lurk upon the battle-ground 
are those of tetanus, gas-gangrene, and certain putrefactive 
organisms. They are there in noxious abundance simply be- 
eause of the character of the fertilizers that have been used 
on the fields. No wonder, then, that infected wounds greatly 
predominate. 'To quote and condense: 


** Accordingly, if he be stricken in the trenches or thereabouts, 
it is next to impossible to safeguard the soldier by precautionary 
measures against the inoculation of one or more types of these 
bacilli. The best that can be done to help him is to neutralize 
the action of the microorganisms and, accepting their presence, 
to destroy them before they can gain the upper hand against 
the natural resistance of the body and the cooperative labors 
of the surgeon. This is just exactly what Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, initiated quite 
three years ago just back of the Western Front in France. 

“Out of the months of patient, painstaking, and exact re- 
searches carried out by him and his associates was evolved 
what is generally known as the Carrel-Dakin treatment for 
infected wounds. The thing sought was a germicide that would 
be equally fatal to all microorganisms carried into a wound, and 
yet which would be so mild in its operation that it would not ir- 
ritate the raw surfaces of the injury. This was a pretty large order, 
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CATTLE WOULD STARVE AMONG THESE VEGETABLE PORCUPINES. 


A NEW CATTLE-FOOD FOUND IN THE 








BUT HERE THEY ARE EATING THE SAME PLANT. 


DESERT: THE “SPANISH BAYONET.” 








and it is not surprizing that more than two hundred sterilizing 
fluids were tested before hypochlorite of soda was chosen. 

“The hypochlorite solution, while benign in its action toward 
the wound surfaces, nevertheless is destructive to microorgan- 
isms and able to dissolve and to detach dead tissues—thus re- 
moving mechanically the breeding-places and retreats of the 
bacilli. When the damaged area has been satisfactorily cleansed 
by means of the hypochlorite, the healthy granular surfaces 
can be brought together and healing accomplished without 
further complications. 

“The bacteriological condition of the injury must be es- 
tablished by a microscopic examination made every two days. 
When the microscope discloses but one germ in five or ten fields 
it is safe to close the wound without fear of reinfection.” 





But the surfaces of the wound may give microscopic evidence 
of sterility, and yet the injury be, in fact, infected. How, then, 
does Dr. Carrel guard against overhaste in closing? Here 
mathematics comes into play. This surgeon-scientist dis- 
covered a decade ago that a wound’s rate of healing in a healthy 
person is determined primarily by its initial area, and a formula 
was evolved which gives an algebraic value applicable to the 
average patient with an uninfected hurt. The day of ultimate 
closure may thus be foretold and the daily rate of healing or 


repair determined. From the area of the injury at the time of 


first observation is derived a so-called *‘control curve’’ by which 
the subsequent repairing of the wound is checked up. We read 


further: . 


‘Every four days the area of the wound is remeasured. This 


is done by making a tracing with India ink upon a sheet of thin 
sterilized celluloid which is laid upon the hurt. The contour 
thus established is transferred to paper and the area ascertained 
by means of a planimeter. The figure obtained is plotted, and 
if the rate of healing as thus revealed is found to vary in a marked 
degree from that of the control curve, the lag is a sure sign that 
the injury is infected. If this infection is nét upon the visible 
surface of the hurt the surgeon must explore for it. The seat 
of trouble will then be found in some recess or by-path of the 
wound which has escaped notice and been beyond the reach 
of the liquid germicide. The bacteriological chart and the 
repair graph must, therefore, agree in their general index of 
progress, and the surgeon has by these means a check and a 
counter-check upon the healing processes. 


“While originally conceived to aid only the battle-stricken, 


the Carrel-Dakin treatment is rapidly proving its value in both 
civil and industrial surgery. A number of our biggest manu- 
facturing concerns have adopted the treatment for the injured 
at their works, and the results are certainly a revelation. As 
the physician at one of these large plants has reported: ‘All 
wounds occurring in this plant are considered infected wounds 
at the very beginning, and are treated as such.... Many 
wounds which come to us infected clear up most marvelously, and 
new injuries treated early with the solution heal by first intention.’ 

“In civil surgery, the Carrel-Dakin treatment of infected 
wounds has been of marked success in a wide range of maladies 
—such as appendicitis, peritonitis, mastoiditis, puerperal 
fever, ete., and its application is daily widening. Thus insidious 
microorganisms are being dealt with effectually, the work of 
the knife is being reduced accordingly, and the patient is re- 
turned to health and strength with a minimum of mutilation. 
Not only that, but an aftermath of reinfection is effectually 
prevented and recovery achieved in a remarkably short while. 
Such is one blessing born of the war.”’ 





“SPANISH BAYONET” AS CATTLE-FOOD—Cattle have 
starved to death, we are told, with food in plenty all around 
them. The food was the yucca, or “Spanish bayonet,’”’ whose 
advantages are set forth by R. E. Hardaway, a civil engineer of 
Deming, N. M., in The Manufacturer's Record (Baltimore, 
May 30). Replanting, he says, is unnecessary, when this plant 
is used for fodder. He writes: 


‘*When the top is cut down to the ground the large stump and 
roots remain very much alive and send up new stalks much 
quicker and larger than could come from seed. Hence replant- 
ing is unnecessary and the field would continue most profitable 
from the first planting. Some of my volunteer plants here have 
over 12 feet height of trunks, 6 to 12 inches in diameter, with 
flower stems over 12 feet high, giving over 25 feet total height, 
with stumps 14 inches in diameter two to five limbs above 
stump; total weight over 800 pounds. The stalk is very juicy, 
specific gravity 1, a little over 60 pounds per cubic foot. It is 
true that thousands of cattle have starved with these plants 
growing in profusion around them, the plants holding good 
palatable food in. and under their strong daggers capable of 
saving their lives and adding flesh to their bones. Now machines 
made in Deming and El Paso cut and crush ten to thirty tons per 
day into suitable nutritious food, easily eaten by the cattle. 
Later on we may press the juice out and use that and the fiber 
separately.” 
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A SEA-GOING CANAL-BOAT 


Duluth to New Orleans without changing boats. This 
has already been possible for years by boats short 
enough to use the locks of the Welland Canal; but the new 
barge canal built by the State of New York from Lake Erie to 


()> MAY SHORTLY TRAVEL BY WATER from 








DRIVING INTO A HEAVY SEA. 
“She was caught in a recent very heavy northeasterly gale off the 
Long Island coast, and when other ships within sight were making 
heavy weather of it, this vessel was remarkably steady, the seas mak- 
ing a clean sweep across her deck and little water remaining aboard.” 











the Hudson will enable it to be accomplished without the long 
detour down the St. Lawrence. A vessel adapted both to the 
canal and the ocean part of this trip has just been designed and 
built by Captain McDougal, of Duluth, the originator of the 
“‘whaleback.”” The economic advantages of ability to ship 
a cargo directly from Lake to Atlantic ports, or across the 
ocean to Europe, need no elaboration. The locks of the new 
eanal are 320 by 45 feet, and the newly designed 


“It will be noted that the R. L. Barnes has no bilge’ keels, 
the effect of these being secured by the square bilges. Further- 
more, the deck, which is slightly crowned, is perfectly straight 
from stem to stern, and there are no bulwarks. 

“The designer, who is an old steamship captain with long 
experience on the Lakes, in speaking of seaworthiness said: ‘] 
have had opportunity to study the behavior of very large flat- 
bottomed, flat-decked, square-shaped dumping mud-scows, 
while they were being towed in rough weather. When the tow- 
ing-steamer is pitching and rolling heavily, the mud-scow, which 
is loaded to within a few inches of its flat deck, is not rolling 
and pitching, and it is astonishing how very little water comes 
aboard.’ The original idea of the whaleback was based upon 
these observations and led to the construction of the R. L. Barnes 
and her typé. 

‘With a view to reducing the depth of the ship to facilitate 
its passing under bridges on the canal, the depth of the double 
bottom is kept as low as practicable and _ longitudinal 
strength is assured by the provision of a central longitudinal 
bulwark. *. 5.6: 

“*The captain of the ship assures us that her seagoing qualities 
are most excellent. She was caught in a recent very heayy 
northeasterly gale off the Long Island coast, and when other 
ships within sight were making heavy weather of it this vessel 
was remarkably steady, the seas making a clean sweep across 
her deck and little water remaining aboard. The deck-houses 
forward and aft are built in bolted-up sections and are heavily 
bolted to framing that forms part of the deck-structure. Here, 
of course, is a structural feature to which particular attention 
should be paid to insure that these connections are sufficiently 
heavy to stand up against the full impact of Atlantic seas. . .. . 

““As showing the cheapness and simplicity of construetion, 
Mr. McDougal writes us that the R. L. Barnes was built without 
the use of bending rolls or furnace. The only furnace was a 
fire in a blacksmith-shop to heat a few plates for the stern of 
the ship. The erection was done by a couple of electric derricks 
which hoisted the frames and plates into place. After the ship 
was built, the two traveling derricks, which are mounted on 
wheels, were hoisted on board and are now utilized for loading 
and unloading the ship. Their width is such that they travel 
down each side of the ship on the space between the ends of the 
hatch covers and the outside railing of the ship. As they 
move from hatch to hatch they are made fast to heavy eye- 
bolts in the deck. The current is furnished to them through 

cables leading from a generator in the engine-room. 

“The R. L. Barnes is an example of utility carried to the 
utmost limit; and one misses, of course, the graceful sheer and 
the faired-out lines of the standard type of ship; but after all, 
this vessel is merely the logical and ultimate development of 
the typical Great Lakes freighter with its moderate sheer, its 
long line of hatches, and its deck-houses concentrated at the 





freighter must, of course, be slightly smaller than 





this. As a matter of fact, the R. L. Barnes, as she 
is called, is 25814 by 43 feet, and measures 24 feet 
from keel to top deck. Says a contributor to The 
Scientific American (New York, June 22): 


“In the design of the vessel it was sought to 
secure three principal results: First, a ship of 
maximum cargo-carrying capacity on moderate 
dimensions; secondly, a vessel which could utilize 
standard steel shapes in its construction, and that 
would require a minimum amount of shep-work 
at the shipyard; and thirdly, so to construct the 
upper works, smokestacks, masts, ete., that these 
eould quickly be removed and placed in the hold, 
and the vessel, as thus stript, be capable of clear- 
ing the bridges and overhead structures of the 
State Barge Canal. 

“The most striking and novel feature about the 
R. L. Barnes is the strictly rectangular cross-sec- 
tion of the ship and the absence of any fairing 








NOTE THE WEDGE-SHAPED BOW AND FLAT BOTTOM. 











away of the lines toward the bow and stern, which 
are strictly wedge-shaped. The flat floor extends 


from stem to stern, and the cross-sections of the vessel, even 
at a few feet from the stem, show an absolutely rectangular 
form, with parallel sides. 

“The builder claims that this type of construction is not 
only very cheap and conducive to rapid erection, but that it 
gives a maximum amount of cargo capacity, and also pro- 
vides a vessel that is unusually seaworthy. 





extreme ends of the ship. In this age of insistent demand for 
ships, the R. L. Barnes certainly offers attractive features in 
her cheap first cost, great rapidity of erection, and large cargo- 
carrying capacity. She probably will find it easier to breast the 
gales of the Great Lakes and the Atlantic than to make headway 
against the currents of incredulity and the heavy seas of human 
conservatism and hostility to the thing that is novel.” 
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CHEAP AND RAPID TO BUILD, VERY SEAWORTHY, AND OF MAXIMUM CAPACITY: THE “SEA-GOING CANAL-BOAT.” 


RL BARNES 








DEMAND FOR SMALL ELECTRIC DEVICES 


LMOST ANY SMALL, low-priced application of the 
A electric motor will ‘“‘go’’ nowadays, and there has 
been a very large development of small motors for 
use with devices and appliances of this kind. An editorial 
writer of The Electrical World (New York, May 25), without 
attempting to give an exhaustive catalog, mentions the fan, 
the hair-drier, the vacuum-cleaner, the washing-machine, the 
jroner, and the floor-polisher—typical of home labor-saving 
appliances; the adding- and calculating-machine, the venti- 
lating fan, and the duplicating-machine—samples of office 
and business devices; the coffee-mill, the cash-carrier, window- 
display racks, and intermittent signs—contrivances sold in 
increasing numbers in stores, and the industrial and specialized 
applications of small motors for tools in factories, which are as 
varied as industry itself. He goes on: 


“The universal motor, the motor that operates on both 
alternating and direct current, has been developed for these 
uses. But the field of application is barely scratched because 
these applications, with perhaps the exception of the fan, are 
relative luxuries to the average buyer. 

“The proportionate numbers of buyers for any commodity 
may be represented as a pyramid. At the apex are the few 
wealthy buyers to whom price makes relatively small difference 
in purchases. At the base are the utility buyers, who have to 
match pennies with their wants of food, shelter, and clothing. 
In between these extremes is a great middle class tapering in 
income toward the very rich at the top of the pyramid and 
toward the very poor at the base. The bulk of the merchandise 
that makes any pretense of having convenience as well as 
utility value is sold to this middle-class group. Very few 
electrical contrivances are priced in this field, for two reasons— 
first, because the first market has been in the relative luxury class; 
secondly, because the small volume of sales has made costs high. 

“All this is background for the small-motor designer.. In our 
industry electrical design is linked very closely with merchan- 
dising demand, because electrical design gets at the root of 
costs, costs have definite relation to price, and price has a defi- 
nite relation to sales volume. So we complete the circle and get 
back to design. We need to-day, and will need increasingly, 
good small motors that can be built and sold more cheaply, 
not because costs are too high for present markets, but because 
if we are to get down into the bulk utility markets we must have 
five-dollar, ten-dollar, and fifteen-dollar motor-driven appli- 
ances. In many of these devices the motor is 50 per cent. or 
more of the assembled factory cost. Our small-motor designers 
have done some remarkable things. There are certain irreduci- 
ble relations between copper and iron to get output. There 
are definite limits of efficiency. But our designers have the 
problem of sealing efficiency and cost in such proportions that, 


given quantity production, a good small motor can be pro- 
duced which will put the small power appliances in the great 
middle-class buying group.” 





NO MORE DEAD LOCOMOTIVES 


HE POLICY OF HAULING, as inert freight, motor- 
vehicles that are perfectly capable of traveling under 
their own power is beginning to be recognized as a 
Automobile manu- 
Now 


wasteful one under all circumstances. 
facturers used to ship their goods away on freight-cars. 
they are very largely driven from the factories by their own 
Many makers have special ‘‘drive-away days,’’ when 
This same prin- 


motors. 
fleets of cars leave for their sales destination. 
ciple, with an even greater economy, is now to be applied to 
locomotives, we are told by a writer in The Railway Review 
(Chicago, June 22). ‘“‘Drive away your own locomotive” 
is to be the motto of the Railroad Administration, and the 
costly and expensive method of hauling heavy new motive 
power in trains several hundred miles is going to be stopt. At 
least we are assured that plans to that effect are being worked 
out and will doubtless be approved by the Director-General, 
thus putting into operation the same saving that is enjoyed 
by the automobile industry. We read: 


‘“Not only have new locomotives heretofore cost real money 
to haul over hundreds and thousands of miles of track, but 
they have cluttered up lines and tied up traffic in addition to 
being a total traffic loss. Every time a locomotive comes 
from the builders under the present method it is a traffic and 
operating liability. It is proposed to turn this into an asset. 
With the system of inspection, where all inspections are made 
at the factory and where locomotives once ready for the road 
need no further inspection, it will be comparatively simple to 
make the new locomotives work their way from the factory to 
their home road—doing their bit in either passenger- or freight- 
service as may be best justified and getting thoroughly broken 
in while en route to the owner road. 

“Inspectors representing the Railroad Administration will 
accompany the locomotives on the trial trips thus arranged, 
and the result will be a mass of data of great value to the loco- 
motive section of the Railroad Administration and to the 
builders as well. It is proposed to use division crews on regular 
runs with these new locomotives, so that there will be no time 
lost using strange drivers to get these new engines through. 
It is proposed to make complete charts of the different divi- 
sion runs with the names of the crews, and bonuses will prob- 
ably be ordered to the crews which make the best showing for 
mileage, coal-consumption, schedule maintenance, and condi- 
tion of locomotive when turned in at the end of the run.” 
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DO CRITICS KNOW ANYTHING OF ACTING? 


acting in their account of the doings of the stage; 
; the play is fully set forth and the player cavalierly 
passed by. One critic now tells us that they know nothing 
about acting, while respecting the play they feel themselves on 
safer grounds. Mr. Clayton Hamilton thinks dramatic cvitics 
: “ean tell a good play from a bad play-and ean explain to the 
: public the reason why one play is worthy of consideration and 
i another worthy only of contempt.’”’ This he says in the face of 
t Bernard Shaw, who is quite plain on the particular point. In 
- “Fanny’s First Play”’ he brings on the critic himself drest in 
the braided coat of the Academy and makes him declare his 
fundamental faith: ‘‘Tell me who wrote the play and I'll tell 
, you whether it’s a good play or not. If it’s by a good author, 
-it’s-a good play.”” But Mr. Hamilton is as sure of his contention 
that critics can tell a good play as he is of the following: ‘‘When 
~ it comes to criticizing actors they [the critics] can merely state 
* that they liked one performer and did not like another, and can 
not—in either case—explain the reason why.’’ Saying this, 
he brings about his ears the cudgels of another critice—Mr. 
Walter Prichard Eaton—who objects to Mr. Hamilton’s cate- 
gorical finality of statement,”’ which he calls so ‘‘ characteristic 
“ of Morningside Heights’”— meaning Columbia University. 
The controversy goes on in The Theater Magazine, where 
Mr. Eaton quotes from Mr. Hamilton’s introduction to Mr. 
Louis Calvert’s book on ‘‘Problems of the Actor.’”’ Says Mr. 
Hamilton: 


prow CRITICS rarely touch the subject of 





“In my entire association with the theater—which stretches 
back over a period of fifteen years—I have never mét a man, 
however cultured, whose opinions on the art of acting were of 
any value unless he was himself an actor, a stage-director, or.a 
playwright; and, from conversations with my elders, I have 
gathered evidence of only two laymen in the English-speaking 
world whose appreciation of this art could be regarded as author- 
itative. One of these was George Henry Lewes, whose treatise, 
‘On Actors and the Art of Acting’—originally published in 
the early eighteen-seventies—is still accepted as a standard work, 
because no subsequent dramatic critic has been able to transcend 

. and supersede it. The other was Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, 
the friend and teacher of Robert Louis Stevenson at the Uni- 
" vérsity of Edinburgh; but Jenkin was noted as an amateur 
actor, and, perhaps on this account, can not rightly be regarded 
- as a nén-practitioner.” 


Only an actor could expound the laws of acting, he main- 
tains, a layman never; while ‘‘the laws of musical composition, 
architecture, painting, sculpture, play-writing, poetry have been 
expounded by the layman.” And so it would seem that only an 
actor has any business criticizing acting. People who accept the 
apparent plausibility of this, Mr. Eaton objects, ‘“‘will give up 
the effort to understand the art of acting and the lower the art 
will sink.”” The first confusion is in lumping so many arts. 
Mr. Eaton discriminates: 


“The art of acting, in common with the art of musical repro- 
duction (tho to a greater extent), does not depend on any fixt 
‘laws’ for its effect; it depends almost exclusively on the human 
personality of the actor, on the mood of the moment. Once 
painted, the picture is done; once written, the poem is frozen; 
once erected in stone or steel, the architect’s building is forever 
a monument (or an accusation). But no actor lives who can 
give exactly the same performance two nights running, and no 
two actors live who can give the same performance of the same 
part. Moreover, you can not take their art home and study it, 
you can not visit it at all hours of. the day to study it. You 


have got to see it, as they to practise it, at a certain hour, in q 
certain place, with all the proper accessories. 

“* An architect gets an effect of soaring height by accentuating 
the vertical and eliminating the horizontal lines, as Cass Gilbert 
did in the Woolworth Building, and you and I and Mr. Hamilton 
can tell how he did it by standing in City Hall Park and gazing 
upward. But when Renaud, as Don Giovanni, sent a shiver 
down three thousand backbones, and keyed the opera up to the 
pitch of tragedy, merely by standing below the Commendatore’s 

» statue and throwing open his red-lined cloak, who can say 
how he did it? I once asked him, and he couldn’t. He ad- 
mitted that his eyes probably had something to do with it, 
and the color of his cloak-lining. Beyond that, he said it was 
instinet, practise in feeling out the moods of an audience, emo- 
tional intensity in his own mood reacting on the crowd—he 
knew not quite what. Thus Renaud, one of the greatest lyric 
actors in the world, and one of the most intelligent. Similarly, 
I- once asked George Arliss how he secured the sinister effect 
of his entrance into the ballroom scene in ‘Becky Sharp’ (he 
played Lord Steyne to Mrs. Fiske’s Becky), without speaking a 
word. He, too, replied that his eyes had something to do with 

oe: it, and, still more, he thought, the fact that before he came on 
he put himself rigorously into the proper mood, which, he felt, 
communicated itself. There, again, we are getting, from one of 
the most intelligent of actors an explanation of an effect which 
has little to do with ‘laws,’ with technique in the academic 
sense, which is the sheer metaphysies of mood and sympathy. 
If the actors can’t do any better than this . . . why expect 
the poor dramatic critics to put into ‘laws’ what they can 
not?” 


An art so dependent on the personal element has a small 
body of traditional rules to guide the beginner: 


‘‘As a matter of fact, even in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
it is not to the books of the critics that the students go, but to 
the practical practitioners. Nobody ever learned to paint by 
reading Ruskin—who, by the way, himself could handle a brush. 
Keats has made more poets than all his critics, merely by the 
results of his practise. But all this doesn’t prove that nobody 
but an actor has any right to talk about acting, or can ap- 
preciate technical proficiency, or can understand the causes of 
difference between a good performance and a bad. 

‘““‘When Mr. Hamilton says that no present-day dramatic 
eritie knows anything about acting, and only two in the past, he 
is emitting nonsense. In all conscience, America is flooded 
with incompetent critics, for the newspapers, as a rule, make no 
effort to pick men properly equipped for the delicate task of 
critical analysis, and do not keep them long enough on the job 
to acquire experience. It takes a critic some years to pick up 
the intricacies, just as it takes an actor some years. But there 
are critics who know good acting when they see it, and who can 
tell you why it is good. If there weren’t, it would be a sad 
commentary on human intelligence. There have been many 
more in the past, some of whom wrote more interestingly than 
George Henry Lewes, whose dry book Mr. Hamilton so over- 
rates. There is a critic on a New York daily at present, a 
man of. ripe years and long observation, who knows very well 
the possible effects an actor could achieve in a given réle, knows 
when he falls short and why he falls short. The technical 
fundamentals Mr. Calvert, the actor, mentions in his book are 
understood by this critic perfectly from long observation of 
players in action. They were understood by William Winter, 
too, who, in spite of his distaste for everything modern in play- 
writing, never failed to appreciate fine acting, and could explain 
in the utmost detail not only the effects, but the evident means 
used to achieve them. 

“Does it take a towering genius to determine whether an 
actor’s voice has a varied range, whether it is pitched right, 
whether his tones are colored to the emotion or key of the scene? 
It is not the eritic’s place to tell the actor how to train his voice, 
or how to color it. But, unless he is a fool, he knows whether 
it has been trained or colored, and he knows that certain 
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emotional effects are gained or enhanced by a proper use of it. 
It is no more his business to tell the actor how to use his eyes, 
but he knows when the eyes have been used and when they 
have not been used.” 





SWITZERLAND’S GREATEST PAINTER 


HE AFTER-WAR PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE will 
be Switzerland. People will go there to see the paintings 
of Ferdinand Hodler as they used to go to Bayreuth to 
hear Wagner, says a writer in the Manchester Guardian. This 
artist, who is likely little known here, since Mr. 
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universal made itself felt, and his work became more rhythmic 
and decorative. Many of the pictures of this period are com- 
posed of rows of single figures. He has a special fondness for 
a purely symmetrical grouping of five figures in which the ex- 
pression is concentrated in the central figure and is softened in a 
sort. of diminuendo by the figures on either side. Such are the 
old men who are ‘Tired of Life’ and the more intense group of 
those who are ‘Disappointed.’ His picture ‘Night,’ con- 
sidered by many his masterpiece in the handling of paint, is also 
a quintuple composition, but the canvas is divided more in the 
manner of an elongated five of spades placed horizontally. It 
is a gloomy picture in color and sentiment, and in marked con- 





Horace Taylor says he is not well known in coun- 





tries, like England, much nearer the Alps, has re- 
cently died at the age of sixty-five. He remained 
thoroughly Swiss all his life, and is not only reckoned 
the greatest artist that country has produced, but 
Mr. Taylor prophesies that he will one day be re- 
garded one of the greatest painters of the world. 
He never attended a foreign academy, but studied 
and worked in Switzerland alone. He was the son 
ofa carpenter in Gurzelen (Canton of Bern), and at 
eighteen years of age went to Geneva to study un- 
der Barthélemy Menn. When he became the lead- 
ing master in the Beaux-Arts of Geneva he always 
sought, as he said, to infuse into his pupils ‘‘some- 
thing of the sacred fire’? that Menn kindled in 
him. We read: 


“Hodler exhibited for the first time in 1872, 
and in 1874 (at the age of twenty) gained a prize 
for landscape. In 1876 he went to Spain, where 
he resided nearly a year. On his return he settled 
in Geneva, where he stayed permanently, only 
making occasional short visits to Paris, Vienna, 
and Italy. His first great suecess was the ‘Wres- 
tlers’ (‘Schwingerumzug’) in Paris, 1887, and at 
the same place in 1891 with his picture ‘Night.’ 
His most popular works are the fresed in the 
great Armour Gallery of the National-Museum, 
Zurich, ‘Day’ and ‘Night’ in Bern, and a whole 
series of works in the Kunsthaus, Zurich. 

“The interest of the Swiss in art and pictures 
isat once apparent to a foreigner visiting Zurich. 
No one can fail to be struck by the excellence of 
the posters in the streets, which, in their level of 
achievement, recall the palmy days of the brothers 
Beggarstaff in London. Then in this town of 
about 200,000 inhabitants there are five or six 
dealers’ galleries, all showing (and selling) modern 
pictures. The Kunsthaus, a new building by the 
architect who built the University, and, like the 
latter, a severe but distinguished modern build- 











Thus Switzerland honors its greatest painter, Ferdinand Hodler, by reproducing his 
‘*demon wood-cutter, as forcible and energetic a figure as was ever conceived.” 
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ing, houses a permanent collection where Hodler 
is nobly represented, and small modern exhibi- 
tions are held there in galleries set apart for the purpose. In 
Winterthur, a small town of 30,000 inhabitants close by, there 
is also an excellent new Art Museum with good examples of 
the best modern Swiss painters. Everywhere one meets with 
real enthusiasm and a live interest in art. The fact that France 
and Germany send collections of their best pictures to Switzer- 
land may stimulate this interest, but that these pictures are 
sent, that foreign students come to study under Hodler, and 
even in some cases become naturalized as Swiss—all these things 
illustrate that Switzerland is becoming a center of artistic 
activity. It is not too much to say that Hodler himself is 
largely responsible for this.”’ 


Hodler’s early work was exclusively national in character: 


“He painted the village shoemaker, the carpenter, the village 
church, and the hero of the village wrestling-match. Later 
he gave a new life to historical painting and celebrated the Swiss 
fighting man, the great soldiers of the Middle Ages, and, of 
course, William Tell. There is something almost brutal in the 
stern vigor of these virile Landsknechte, in the blood-stained 
warriors of ‘The Retreat from Marignano’ (the fresco in the 
National Museum), and the colossal single-figure studies which 
hang in the Kunsthaus. Gradually a desire for something more 





’ 


trast to the great picture ‘Day,’ where Hodler is seen in the full 
ripeness of his creative power. This picture of five awakening 
nude female figures glows with a rose and gold of dawn. 

‘‘Of course, these pictures aroused a great deal of opposition 
and controversy among the more academic people in Switzer- 
land. I was told that an enthusiastic young lady student at- 
tacked ‘The Sacred Hour’ in the Kunsthaus with a hatchet. 
This may be an indication that this prophet has not always been 
sufficiently honored in his own country, but it is much more a 
sign of the intense interest in art existing.in Switzerland at the 
present time. “ 

‘‘Hodler was recognized throughout Switzerland as a great 
national asset. His picture, ‘The Wood-cutter,’ has even been 
engraved on the fifty-franc notes. The result is something 
which does little credit to the artist, and, indeed, no one would 
suspect this tame and commonplace little picture of having 
had any connection with Hodler’s demon wood-cutter, as forcible 
and energetic a figure as was ever conceived. But at least the 
fact that it is there shows that the Swiss Government recognizes 
the greatness of one who was among the greatest of living artists, 
a man who will tower in the history of painting in Switzerland, 
one who is able to nod to Holbein across the ages, who will walk 
with him among the shades of the truly great.” 




















































DRAFTING CHESTERTON - 


HAT MAKER OF PARADOXES, G. K. Chesterton, 
has apparently evolved the greatest paradox of his life 
in getting himself drafted into the British Army. His 
girth alone, which makes him the favorite and frequent imperson- 
ator of Dr. Johnson at fairs and festivals, would seem to preclude 
him from the life of camps and trenches. But the paradox, 
as the New York Times sees it, is that this is the very kind of life 
to which he has been all the time destined. - It takes up the cue: 


“The essential paradox about Gilbert K. Chesterton has 
always been that he was born in the nineteenth century. All 
the flood of salt and merry paradoxes with which he has excited 
us thesé many years has flown from this beginning. Now 
the news that he has been drafted and found physically fit goes 
a long way toward remedying this anachronism. G. K. was 
born to be a swashbuckling soldier of fortune, say, of the Prince 
Hal period, and while present-day fighting is not strong in 
swash and similar romantic qualities, it is a man’s job and a great 
adventure, and we risk the guess that G. K. in a trench will be 
more at home in his age than anywhere else. 

“There will be an outery against turning so great a writer 
into cannon-fodder. But in this protest we feel sure Mr. Ches- 
terton will not join. Paradoxes are all very well for peace 
time, but they are pale meat in these days of great battling. 
Already in his writings in The New Witness he has abandoned 
a good many of his old tricks. Take this passage from the 
latest number of his magazine to reach this country. 

“**We stand for the man against the machine; and if a ma- 
chine can kill a man it remains true that there is no machine 
that can make one. We hold on for the history of the West; 
for the men who built the cathedrals against the man who 
ean only burn them; for the spirit that filled Shakespeare with 
songs against the spirit that can only confuse him with notes. 
This truth should be a trumpet for us in this beyond all other 
times; it means, while we stand fast, that if exultation be pre- 
mature, exaltation is supremely practical; and that if ruin really 
eame, our hearts, if not our hopes, could be high.’ 

“That is glorious, hard-hitting talk. It is English in its 
strength and magnificence and un-English in its utter idealism. 
It is the new G. K. who has already gone forth to war with one 
of the best pens of the day. When he changes that pen for a 
Lee-Enfield pity the poor German against those mighty pounds 
of beef and ale and reckless courage!” 


Other commentators, like the New York Evening Post and The 
Westminster Gazette, find some grounds for hilarity in the fact 
of his forthcoming adventures afield. The former: 


“Into what service will he be drafted? The lot of his immedi- 
ate superior is certainly not to be envied, unless, as we have long 
suspected, G. K. C. is not an inconoclast in private life. The 
thing to do with him, in any ease, is to give him a terrifically 
responsible job. Give him a chance to be paradoxical at the 
expense of the nation, and he would be the most orthodox of 
executives. He will find paradoxes galore to justify his ortho- 
doxy, the most preposterous reasons for doing the safe and sane 
thing. Here, too, is a chance to place Shaw and Belloc. And, 
per contra, a good many conventional Britishers might be sent 
back to private life, for a while, and the opposition. There is 
nothing makes the bump of originality swell so quickly as a good 
knock from fortune. But whatever his military activity, the 
world will wish G. K. C. every success. Even if he is stationed 
on guard at a little-frequented railway station in northern 
Scotland, let him remember that Socrates, during his soldier 
days, invented his philosophy while standing still on one spot 
an uncounted number of hours.” 


The Westminster *knows the extent of Mr. Chesterton’s ac- 
ceptance, but puzzles over his amenability to discipline: 


“T am much interested in the news that Mr. G..K. Chesterton 
has been passed in Grade 3 by the doctors, and I shall be more 
than interested to see in what capacity he is ‘called up’—if any 
one dare anything of the kind. I can hardly imagine him as a 
soldier servant: brilliant epigrams addrest to the average sub- 
altern on the subject of early parades might lead to regrettable 
results. On the whole, I like to fancy him filling up forms in 
an office. I defy even the army form system and the most 
rigorous of staff-sergeants to chasten completely the working 
of the Chestertonian génius; somehow or other a Chesterton- 
tilled form would differ from the common ruck of such things.” 


The Literary Digest for July 20, 1918 


THE “VICTORIAN AGE” AND OUR AGE 
vo CONTRASTS furnish the order of our daily 


emotions. Curious ones were recently happening jp 

England. It is not enough that our days of warfare 
distinguish us all violently enough from the placid Victorians; 
the very man who forces the contrast upon our attention does 
so at a moment when. he himself is the victim of slanderoys 
aspersions in a London libel trial. Mr. Asquith, instead of 
sitting at home in chagrin at the situation in which he was go jp. 
decently placed, goes down to Oxford and delivers a ‘‘ Romanes” 
lecture on ‘‘Some Aspects of the Victorian Age.’’ The contrast 
was not lost on the Chancellor of the University, who presided, 
and whose outburst is thus reported by the New York Evening 
Post: 

“The cheering was loudest at the very beginning, just after 
the Chancellor of the University, who presided, had said: ‘] 
should like to make one thoroughly irrelevant remark, and it js, 
that among the aspects of the Victorian Age there is none which 
this University, and, I believe, every section of the public, 
regard with so much abhorrence and disgust as the gross and 
gratuitous defamation of the character of our public men,’ 
This was an obvious reference to the filthy slanders with which 
it was lately sought to smear Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, 
Earl Grey, and others. Being of manifestly Victorian sympa- 
thies, the audience was sufficiently alert of mind to catch the 
point and sufficiently decent in its instincts to acclaim the 
sentiment.” 

People who have come to dub every smug ineptitude as “mid- 
Vietorian”’ have Mr. Asquith’s word for it that the age was 
The Wesi- 
minster Gazette (London), apropos of the lecture, has really 
chosen the years between 1810 and 1890 as one of the fortunate 


“no so bad”’ as its successor is coming to turn out. 


periods in which a man’s life might be cast: 


*““An Englishman in the middle rank of life who was bom 
about 1810 and died about 1890 had probably more of his own 
way in those years than a man similarly placed in any period of 
the World’s history. He saw and, with reasonable good luck, 


shared in a prosperity which was constantly increasing for his , 


class; he was sheltered from all great cataclysms in his’ own 
country, and yet could. watch as a spectator a succession of 
interesting and exciting. upheavals in other countries; he had 
good ground for a belief in settled order and progress, ‘freedom 
broadening down from precedent to precedent,’ the pacification 
of the world, the improvement of working-class conditions, the 
coming rule of good sense and moderation; and he departed 
and went hence before having any serious ground to question 
the validity of this consoling creed. He lived through the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, and they caused him 
much perplexity and trouble of spirit for a few months or years, 
but they were not comparable to what the present generation 
thinks of as war, and he put them aside as temporary exceptions 
to the well-established rules of order and progress.” 


Mr. Asquith, as his argument is followed by The Westminster, 
reminds the generation that has come to seoff at the Victorians 
mediocre, banal, and complacent” 
for “the intellectual achieve 


“for everything that is 
that it is ‘‘mightily mistaken,” 


ments of the Victorian age were extraordinarily high”: 





“That age had a succession of writers and thinkers of remark- 
able energy and influence who wrought for their generation as no 
similar body of men or women have wrought for these times 
A considerable number of them, Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot—to name but a 
few—solved the problem, which the.modern literary man thinks 
insoluble, of being widely popular and yet by any standard in the 
first class as men and women of letters. In these times we have 
large numbers of extremely skilful literary performers who ate 
read enthusiastically by their admirers and proclaimed to be 
‘it’; but we have few of the acknowledged voices which resound 
over the whole country. The reaction from the didacticism o 
Victorian letters, the glorification of what is called ‘art,’ the 
habit of sniffing at the vulgar taste, which have grown up i) 
later years, have enormously narrowed the scope of literature 
and handed over to the popular press the influence which wis 
formerly exercised by the book. The present generation know: 
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none of the thrills of expectancy with which its predecessors 
waited for a new volume of Tennyson, a forthcoming novel of 
Dickens or George Eliot, the latest outpouring of Carlyle or 
Ruskin, or even a new number of The Fortnightly edited by 
John Morley. 

“There was, too, as Mr. Asquith reminds us, an unceasing 
stream of controversy carried on by great people before a great 
audience. Religion and science, with Tyndall and Huxley 
on one side and all the pulpits on the other; the Oxford Move- 
ment and the battle of the churches, coming to its issue in New- 
man and Charles Kingsley; endless debates about the theory of 
politics, with Mill, Bagehot, 
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ITALY’S BULWARKS AGAINST THE 
' VANDAL 


O CLEARER DENUNCIATION of the 
methods of warfare can be found than “Italy’s strained 


enemy 8 


and pathetic endeavor to protect from wanton destruc- 

tion her works of art.” 

_ by Major Sir Filippo 
Academy. 


This sentence appears in a pamphlet 
the British 
Some of the expedients we have already heard of, 


de Filippi, published by 


¢ 





Maine, Fitzjames Stephen 





for protagonists—all these 
went on incessantly for 
years to a large and im- 
mensely interested audi- 
ence. Philosophy, to a 
smaller audience, was equal- 
ly vocal; and Herbert 
Spencer and his opponents 
belabored one another with 
the vigor and vehemence 
of politicians on the hust- 
ings. Some of the questions 
in debate are settled, others 
_ never will be, yet others are 
being reopened from new 
angles and with new knowl- 
edge. But before the end 
of the century the interest 
in them appeared to have 
evaporated. The great new, 
rich world which the Vic- 
torians had built up was 
thinking of other things 
and passing into.the ma- 
terialist phase which was 


to bring us to the great 
catastrophe.” 
Mr. Asquith does not 


venture to blame the Vie 





torians for our present mud- 
die. He must really imply 
than 
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that we are weaker 


they, for he only has the 
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LIKE ITALY, DEFENDS HER ART. 


near Paris, is here shielded from bombing planes 








name of ‘*post-Victorians”’ 


for us of to-day. On this point The Kvening Post sees him 


“positively eruel’’: 


“In fact, have they any other name to go by? They have 
not created an Age of their own; they simply tag on after the 
Age which they affect to despise. It is as post-Victorians that 
posterity will locate them—if, indeed, ‘posterity is curious to 
know just where they come in. Mr. Asquith’s hope, in closing 
his lecture, was that the post-Victorians might be able to make 
a contribution comparable to that of the Victorians to ‘the 
things that permanently enrich and exalt mankind.’ If this 
was not secretly malicious, it was the setting of a severe standard 
and a hard task. For it would mean that somehow our latter- 
day novelists were to get the ear of the entire English-speaking 
world as Dickens and George Eliot did; that the issue of a volume 
of free verse was to be an event to be watched for as used to be 
the appearance of new poems by Tennyson and Browning. We 
tan imagine our contemporary writers going far, but not so 
faras that. They do not lack in audacity, but their carrying- 
power seems rather slight. They are entirely ready to create 
all things new, but the obdurate and tough old world is not 
plastic to their fingers. It is a sad fate for them to contemplate, 
but we fear it is the best one that awaits them, to have the niches 
where their busts will stand labeled ‘post-Victorian.’ ..... . 

“Himself a product of late Victorianism, Mr. Asquith in his 
own person demolished one of the favorite neomyths about the 
Victorians. What we mean is that he proceeded to show that 
he was tolerant, and also that he was able to make distinctions. 
Haven’t we heard a thousand times that the Victorian Age was 
narrow-minded in the extreme, intolerant as a very part of its 
smugness? And, of course, it never did know bad art from 
good, and mixed up literary values fatuously and exasperatingly. 
Yet, in fact, Mr. Asquith displayed an ability like Huxley’s to un- 
derstand another’s point of view, and to make allowance for it.”’ 


but The London) refers to others that 


Major de Filippi is the first to tell in detail: 


Westminster Gazette 


“Sir Filippo tells us how sand-bags and other defenses have 
turned the Scrovegni Chapel, in Padua, into ‘a narrow corridor,’ 
and how the Cappella del Santo has ‘completely vanished be- 
hind a wooden screen’; how the treasures of Verona, of Bergamo, 
of Brescia, and of Milan have been safeguarded; how the Cor- 
reggio frescoes in the cupola of San Giovanni Evangelista in 
Parma have been protected from the outside. But nothing 
is more striking than the details he gives of the difficulties that 
have had to be overcome in protecting the treasures of Venice. 

“The primary difficulty, of course, has arisen from the fact 
that Venice has no solid foundation; and so in many 
masonry defenses and other heavy protective arrangements 
have been found impracticable, as their weight would have been 
more than the old piles beneath them could be trusted to bear. 
Therefore many ingenious ‘substitutes’ have had to be found. 
Even sand-bags are very heavy, so that much use has been 
made of seaweed mattresses, for which it is claimed that they 
‘are light, elastic, and almost incombustible, and at the same 
time are extremely effective protection in cases of explosion.’ 
The mosaics in the interior of the upper arches of the Basilica 
of San Marco are protected by large curtains of strong canvas, 
‘experience having proved that a simple curtain yielding before 
the concussion of an explosion affords a real protection even 
to glass sheltered behind it.’ Paraffined canvas is employed 
to prevent new masonry from staining time-mellowed stones; 
cotton for embedding stained-glass windows removed from their 
positions; and water-pipes are laid everywhere in the Basilica, 
in the Doge’s Palace, and in other buildings. And these pre- 
cautions, of course, are necessitated by Kultu.!’ 


cases 


Our illustration shows one of the similar exredients employed 
by France to protect her treasures. 































RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL SERVICE | 








to send the American hospital ship Comfort to Europe 
without means of defense takes on-a dubious aspect 
after the experience of the Llandovery Castle. Germany’s writh- 
ing methods of defense for that act would serve her equally 
well for another. It will be just as convenient to say that the 


"T's TEMPTING OF FATE in the rumored proposal 























Copsrighted by the New York Tribune Association. 


THE HONOR OF THE GERMAN ARMS. 
—Darling in the New York Tr-bune. 


Comfort struck a mine, or that some other ship that looked 
like the Comfort went down, or that the Comfort was torpedoed 
because American aviators were aboard disguised as Red- 
Cross workers. Thus the German justifications are pigeon- 
holed, and if the case is sufficiently in need of bolstering up one 
of them may be used, or the whole collection of lying accusations 
come tumbling out together. When hospitals are bombed on 
land, there is one less horror awaiting the victim, but the death 
by drowning has fallen upon the unhappy occupants of nine 
other hospital ships besides the Llandovery Castle, as a cable 
dispatch to the Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York) from Paris 
shows: 

“Excelsior gives a list of the hospital ships torpedoed by the 
Germans since the beginning of hostilities. On March 31, 1916, 
the French hospital vessel Portugal, placed at the disposal of the 
Russian Government, was sunk by a torpedo-boat or submarine 
mine; there were a great number of wounded on the ship. On 
November 21, 1916, the hospital boat Britannic was sunk by a 
torpedo-boat in the Strait of Zea in the Aigean Sea; 50 were lost. 
On March 20, 1917, the English vessel Asturias was sunk; 11 
were missing and 17 were wounded among the sick on board, 
while 20 men of the crew were killed, 22 wounded, and 9 missing, 
altogether 79 victims. On March 30, 1917, the English vessel 
Gloucester Castle was torpedoed by night in the English Channel; 





GERMANY’S WAR ON THE RED CROSS 


no loss of life. On April 15, 1917, the French steam-packet 
Ernest-Simon, of the Messageries Maritimes, was sunk in the 
Mediterranean by a submarine; the crew was saved, except a 
hospital attendant. 

“On May 26, 1917, the English boat Dover Castle, torpedoed 
for the second time in the Mediterranean, was sunk; 6 were 
drowned. On March 10, 1918, the Guildford Castle was tor- 
pedoed in the British Channel and greatly damaged; it neverthe- 
less reached the nearest port and landed the sick and wounded, 
On May 17, 1918, a large Russian hospital transport, with 
3,000 persons on board, a great number among them women and 
ehildren, was sunk by a submarine; only a few hundred were 
saved. On June 6, 1918, the Hollandish hospital vessel Kén- 
ingin-Regentes was sunk in the North Sea, with a few victims, 
On June 27, 1918, the English ship Llandovery Castle was sunk 
on its return voyage from Canada to the southwest, 116 miles 
off Fastnet; 234 were missing.” 


The boycott against German ships and commerce made by 
the British Seamen’s Union gets a five years’ extension as a result 
of the Llandovery Castile episode. Already the boycott had 
been fixt at 68 months. The New York Evening Post thinks 
that other organizations throughout the Entente countries are 
sure to follow British example: 


“By popular act, rather than deliberate Government resolu- 
tion, the wall of isolation being built around Germany by German 
atrocity will gradually become insurmountable. Even many 
who have continuously deprecated a commercial war after the 
war are finding themselves borne down by Teutonic brutality 
and stupidity. It is difficult to save a madtnan from the conse- 
quences of his own madness. If Germany will continue to act 
the part of mad dog, then the rest of the world must use whatever 
weapons are at hand in self-protection. The war after the war 
may not, eventually, be of official origin. But it will, for that 
very reason, because born of deep and lasting popular indigna- 
tion, be the more effective and terrible.” 


It was in the middle of April, as the New York Sun recalls to 
mind, that the German Government caused the publication of 
the false charge that American aviators were transported in 
France as Red-Cross workers, ‘‘deliberately assuming the status 
of non-combatants to obtain protection on their journeys across 
the ocean.” The Sun continues: 


“This infamous falsehood was immediately denied by the 
British Admiralty and by our Department of State. Through 
official announcements these agencies made the truth known. 
But Germany persisted in her falsehood. To her rulers the facts 
were nothing. They had determined to intensify their warfare 
against hospital ships, which from early in the war had been 
conducted spasmodically, and their sole purpose in circulating 
their lie about American combatants was to prepare a plausible 
defense for their contemplated systematic violations of the 
Geneva Convention and the laws of Christian civilization. 

‘‘A private malefactor who adopts a similar course is said to 
manufacture an alibi. The conspirators who, in advance of the 
commission of a crime, arrange to perjure themselves in an effort 
to convince the jury that its perpetrator could not have been in 
the vicinity of the spot when the deed was committed are familiar 
figures in the criminal courts of every nation. A course not 
different in principle was adopted by the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment when it decided to undertake as a part of its routine of 
war the wholesale murder of surgeons, nurses, unarmed sailors, 
and helpless wounded and sick men and women who relied for 
protection on the solemn promises of all civilized nations to spare 
the Red Cross and the individuals under its guardianship. 

“The Llandovery Castle was the first hospital ship to fall victim 
in the operation of the plot. She complied with all the require- 
ments of the Geneva convention. She carried noarms. She had 
on board no armed men. She was painted and illuminated in 
exact conformity to the rules established to distinguish hospital 
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ships on their errands of mercy. And she was torpedoed and 
shelled by a U-boat, whose commander completed his inhuman 
work by asserting in brazen defiance of the truth that eight 
American aviators masquerading as non-combatants were among 
the persons aboard of her. 

“Thus the plot was carried out. The Imperial German 
Government laid the foundation of the crime with a lie. The 
Imperial German Government’s agent committed the murders. 
Having performed one part of his criminal duty, he set up his 
Government’s lie to justify his act. It is impossible to conceive 
a more cold-blooded and dastardly plot than that which cul- 
minated in the sinking of the Llandovery Castle.” 


The Papal organ, Osservatore Romano, sees ‘‘there is no reason 
to doubt the truth of the statement that the ship [Llandovery 
Castle] was torpedoed.”’ In expressing its ‘“‘deep sorrow at the 
outrage,’’ it feels sure ‘‘Germany herself will share in this senti- 
ment and will not fail in appropriate measures.” Just what this 
faith can be based on escapes, at least, American observers, for 
the New York Sun reviews the German attitude so far as at 
present revealed: 


“‘Again the tactics are in evidence that were employed when 
the Channel steamship Sussex was attacked in open and con- 
temptuous defiance of Germany’s solemn pledge given to the 
United States. The denial is absolute; the spirit of deceit is 
unimpaired; all that is lacking is the childishness of a sketch 
made by the U-boat commander and his declaration that he 
attacked a ship that looked like the Llandovery Castle on the spot 
where the Llandovery Castle was sunk, but that under no conceiv- 
able circumstances could it have been the Llandovery Castle. If 
the assailant of the Canadian hospital ship succeeds in returning 
to his base, we may expect this sketch to be produced, a model of 
German efficiency, a testimony to German preparedness. 

**But even the German people can not swallow the German 
official denial whole. The bureaucracy has been exposed in false- 
hoods too often for the press to commit itself unreservedly to its 
outgivings. Thus the Rheinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung says that 
the Llandovery Castle probably struck a mine, but: 

***Even if she was torpedoed, it was most probably rightly 
done, as most overseas hospital ships are armed.’ 

“Similarly, the Kélnische, Volkszeitung regards it as ‘sig- 
nificant’ that the Llandovery Castle carried ‘such a large crew 
as 164.’ In other words, the German attitude is summed up 
in the words, ‘We did not sink the Llandovery Castle, and when 
we sank her we were justified in so doing.’ 

“The whole world outside of Germany knows, however, that a 
German submarine sank an unarmed, defenseless hospital ship 
carrying none but non-combatants and proceeding on her voyage 
marked and illuminated in accordance with the terms of the 
Geneva Convention,’ which was intended to protect hospital ships 
from attack. That protection -is ample, complete, absolute 
under the law and practises of every civilized nation on the globe, 
and the fact that it avails nothing against the commissioned 
murderers of the Imperial German Government indicts no Power 
and no race except the German Empire and the Prussianized 
German people.” 





LUTHERANS IN WAR—With 165,000 professors of their 
faith now serving under the flag of the United States, the 
Lutherans of the East reaffirm their loyalty at the annual synod 
meeting in New York, and make the assertion that there is 
no more democratic institution in the world than the Lutheran 
Church. Their resolution, as published in the press, contains 
these avowals: 


‘*From various quarters of the country the loyalty of American 
Lutherans has been questioned. They have been charged with 
spreading German propaganda, and particularly with making 
their schools subservient to the cause of German autocracy and 
militarism. We, the Atlantic District of the Missouri Synod, 
assembled in annual convention in the City of New York, most 
emphatically repudiate such accusations as coming either from 
ignorance or from malice. We deplore the fact that at this 
time, when more than at any other time, our nation must stand 
one and undivided, a large number of our citizens who have 
ever loyally followed our flag, and many of whom are to-day 
sacrificing their lives for the cause of liberty, should be made 
the target of such unwarranted attacks. There are in the service 
of our country to-day more than 165,000 Lutheran men.”’ 


The Literary Digest for July 20, 1918 





LETTERS THAT BUILD OR BREAK 
MORALE 


HE MORALE of the boys in training is in the parents’ 
hands to an extent they may not realize. No parent 
would wish to be the agent of destruction of the moral 

courage of his or her soldier son, yet the officers of our Army 
have known more than one case where this has happened. A 

















CORPUS CHRISTI. 

First GERMAN GENERAL—“‘ They'll be able to have their Corpus 
Christi procession in Cologne without any risk. We've arranged 
through the Pope that there shall be no bombardment of Cologne 
on that day.” 

SECOND GERMAN GENERAL—‘ Good! Then as our machines 
won't be wanted there for the day we might send them to look up 
some of the English hospital-bases."’ 

—Sir F. C. Gould in The Westminster Gazette (London). 


boy may go through his training with soldierlike efficiency and 
break down at the sight of his mother who lacks the courage to 
look cheerful when she comes to the camp for her farewell visit 
before he is listed to go to France. All the effects of his training 
have been known to be undone, and by a parent who was merely 
indulging what she might suppose was her legitimate share in the 
emotions called out by the sacrifice demanded by the war. 
‘‘Send me away with a smile’”’ has become an army watchword. 
In extreme cases the boy has had to be held back from his 
expected goal because his value as a soldier has been destroyed. 
His mind is haunted by that last doleful picture. The same 
thing may be accomplished by the “‘doleful letter-writers,”’ as 
Capt. Charles D. Bles, of the United States Army, located at 
Camp Wadsworth, reveals, giving the Philadelphia Inquirer 
matter fer a timely homily: 


‘He says that if the folk at home want to back up the boys 
who are going to the front they will avoid the tearful, sympathetic 
missives, the ‘you-poor-boy’ sort of letters which now and then 
find their way to the training-camps. He says very frankly that 
this kind of communication does more to break the morale of 
the young soldiers than the most insidious enemy propaganda. 

‘*We are in for this war, and it has to be fought out to the end. 
We have assurances that the boys in the camps have gained 
weight, that their physical condition is surprizingly good, that 
they are filled with enthusiasm, and that they are eager and 
anxious to get to the front. Both their physical and spiritual 
wants are being cared for as they have never been before in the 
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history of armies. This being the case, what is the duty of 
those ‘back home’? This authority tells it in these frank words: 

***Make your letters cheerful; teil your boy you are proud of 
him and of the work he is doing, for, after all, it is God’s work, 
this saving of women and children. Tell him you are proud of 
his record as a soldier. It will help him to keep it the cleaner 
to know you are interested. Tell him to obey his officers will- 
ingly, cheerfully; don’t, as in many eases I know of, tell him his 
officer was wrong and he was right. That sort of advice has 
placed many a man in the guard-house. It is the instant »bedi- 
ence to orders that is going to save life over there. Everything 
is figured to the fraction of a minute, and it is only by instant 
obedience to o ders that the work will be accomplished and the 
war ended.” 

**Every word of this is true, and it should be carefully con- 
sidered by those who have the good of their boys at heart. 
Fortunately the immense majority of mothers have shown a 
Spartan spirit that is worthy of the highest praise. But there 
are some others who have not yet learned the lesson. Captain 
Bles says that the soldiers in the guard-house, nine times out of 
ten, get there because of the thoughtlessness of those at home, 
who, instead of encouraging the young men, are whining about 
their troubles. ‘The morale of the men is splendid,’ he says, 
‘but no man can fight with any spirit if he is worrying about 
his home.’ 

“‘Character is built by courage, by willingness to take orders, 
and by doing any task, no matter how humble, in a cheerful 
spirit. Don’t forget there is a mental side to life in the Army, 
and that the soldier who is cheered by wholesome and uncom- 
plaining letters from home is the one who is likely to achieve 
distinction and success.” 





WHO CAN NOT SING “LORD, LETTEST 
NOW THY SERVANT” 


HE SONG OF SIMEON is denied to the aged of our 
I day. If they ery to the Lord for a peaceful departure, 
the days pass without their finding any peace. The 
war has been hard, perhaps hardest, on them. Their day for 
works has passed and their faith may find its citadel attacked 
by a stronger adversary than they have yet known. ‘“‘Those 
whose summons comes now are not only passing into the Un- 
known, they are leaving the behind them.” If 
they have ‘‘a haunting fear for the future,” says Mr. George R. 
Sims, one of England’s most prolific playwrights, “‘it is an 
unselfish fear, for they: themselves have nothing to gain or lose 
by the fortunes of war.” harasses and 
embitters their last hold on life is not due to any lack of faith in 
their country’s will to win or ability to win. It is the result of 
that hope deferred which tells even upon men and women in the 
full possession of their mental and physical powers.” To youth 
and to middle age the war has been something different. ‘We 
know,” says Mr. Sims in the London Daily Chronicle, ** how splen- 
didly and how gallantly the young manhood of the Empire has 
answered the great cali; how, bidding a tender good-by to the 
dear ties of home, it has gone with undaunted heart and head 
erect to fling itself fearlessly into the fury of the fray.”” More 
than this: 


unknown 


“The suspense that 


“We know how willingly and whole-heartedly our young 
womanhood has volunteered for sisterly service in the hospitals 
and in the camps, and how bravely it has dared the perils the 
new methods of warfare earry far behind the battle-front. We 
have seen our young womanhood lay aside the feminine arts and 
erafts and employments of peace to take up without a murmur 
the sterner tasks of war. We have seen it carry on not only the 
work of war, but fill the places of men in our commercial under- 
takings and our industries, on the land and on the railways. We 
have seen it reenforcing the police, assuring the continuance of 
the passenger traffic of the streets, and saving the postal system 
from confusion and delay. 

“We know with what brave hearts the young wives of the 
Empire have borne the pangs of parting and the ceaseless anxiety 
of the long years of war. We know how terrible has been the 


strain upon the mothers and fathers of the Empire, whose 
sons are at bay with a raging and ruthless foe on land and sea. 


; ' The Literary Digest for July 20, 1918 





‘**But few of us have quite realized the extent to which the 
world-tragedy has affected the aged men and women who are . 
nearing the journey’s end, and who, as the war drags on, begin 
to fear that their eyes may never again see the land they love at 
peace. They have bravely endured the long years of alternate 
hope and fear, and now they are straining their eyes through 
the darkness, watching for the first faint glimmer of light which 
will herald the dawn.” 


War has been particularly severe on the aged. . Many have al- 
ready died who might under calmer skies have added to the length 
of their days. The writer speaks particularly for his own coun- 
try people, but he seems also to express the universal ennui of 
the aged in whatever country concerned in the war they may live: 


**Youth that survives the toll of battle ean find comfort in the 
knowledge that the happy days will come at last, and that in all 
that those happy days will mean it will have its share. 

“The middle-aged have still a fair chance of knowing again 
the calm. joys and peaceful pleasures of the prewar days. They 
have had to endure the long hours of darkness, but for them 
the sun will shine again. Victory may be delayed, but it will 
come at last and bring balm for all their wounds.. They will 
know at least that the dear ones they have lost have not made 
the great sacrifice in vain. 

‘But the old folk are opprest with the haunting fear that they 
will have to pass into the great Silence with the fate of their 
beloved land and all they hold dear in it still trembling in the 
balance. They, too, kave endured bravely. They have borne 
unmurmuringly the stress and privations that the conditions of 
war have brought upom us. ...... 

**Death would have had no terrors for them if they could have 
died with the song of Simeon on their lips: ‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ It is the salvation of the Lord’s cause, the cause of 
Justice and Freedom; it is the glory of the people of the free lands 
and of the people of their own race and blood that these patriarchs 
long to see ere they go hence. 

“It is not of themselves they are thinking as the shadows 
gather. It is of the Imperial race to which they belong, of the 
great Empire that they know is now fighting for its very ex- 
istence, and of the free and happy land in which their long and 
useful lives had been spent so peacefully. 

‘**In the evening of their days, with their life’s work done, their 
task accomplished, the rest and peace that should have been 
theirs have been denied them. The ery of battle has resounded 
in their ears. Many of them have lived on to see the young 
of their blood—those who answered the eall of King and country 

-pass to the tomb before them. 

‘““They have found themselves lingering in a world filled with 
the horrors of war, a war in which the hosts of Tyranny, armed 
with every murderous device, seek to slay or enslave the free 
peoples. From a world at war with this Tyranny they themselves 
must soon pass, but in that world they are leaving their children 
and their children’s children. 

“‘They pray that they may be permitted to linger here until 
the vietory of Freedom over Tyranny has been achieved. They 
pray that they may be spared until their eyes have seen: the 
salvation of the world, and until their hearts have been eased 
of all fear for the future of their land and their loved ones.” 





WILHELM’S USE OF MISSIONARIES—The Kaiser’s particu- 
lar brand of piety is seen, thinks the New York Globe, in the ex- 
pedients he emyloys to justify land-grabbing. Two missionaries 
murdered by the Chinese in 1897 brought him Kiaochow, and 
an eminent German is quoted as saying: ‘“‘They were very fat 
missionaries.”” The Globe ruminates: 

‘*In 1900, when the Kaiser exhorted his troops to play the 
part of Attila’s Huns in China, and von Waldersee, as commander- 
in-chiéf of the international expedition, carried out instructions 
until General Chaffee rebuked him, the Kaiser wanted to grab 
a new piece of China, but he was successfully headed off. Mis- 
sionary or ambassador or grand duke, any one is good enough 
excuse for the Kaiser when conquest fever rages within him. 
If no handy assassination offers a pretext, then he is able to 
improvise another. For example, when Lenine and Trotzky 
did not immediately jump through the hoop and sign the Brest- 
Litovsk treaties, orders were given to tear Esthonia and Trans- 
Caueasia from Russia. During the two centuries of its life the 
Hohenzollern dynasty has always been able to find reasons why 
it should raid the lands of other people.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLDER’S WAR-DUTY IN SAVING COAL 





WENTY MILLION house- 

holders of America are 

called upon to save mil- 
lions of tons of coal in order that 
Americans at home may prosecute 
the war in comfort and in health; 
that ships may sail and factories 
may produce supplies of war. 

Seven hundred thousand miners 
are now being prest by the Fuel 
Administration to increase their 
output of coal. Already the 
production of bituminous coa! has 
reached about twelve and one-half 
million net tons per week, an 
amount hitherto unknown in the 
coal-mining industry. But the na- 
tion’s demand for fuel during this 
war-year is estimated at 735,000,000 
net tons, and conservation — real 
eoal-thrift — must supplement the 
increased production. 

The fuel situation this year is 
perhaps the gravest problem of the war. The production of 
steel and munitions depends on coal. Freight-congested rail- 
roads must supply these war-needs and can earry no single un- 
necessary car-load to domestie consumers. 

We as a people, must save coal. 

The savings of each householder may seem trivial to him and 
his family. Multiplied by the savings of twenty-million other 
householders of America; the count becomes gigantic; millions 
of tons will be released to do service. Without these tons the 
entire war-program may collapse. Every man, woman, and 
child in America is on the firing-line and must do a soldier’s duty. 

The man of the household must be a soldier in his basement. 
He must pledge himself to the task of run ning his own Surnace 
this winter and getting every heat-unit that every ton of coal can 
possibly yield. 

Unless he does this, he is guilty of ‘faithlessness to his Govern- 
ment. His is no idle charge. If American lives are to be pro- 
tected at home and in France, he must operate his furnace with 
maximum economy in the use of fuel. 

The United States Fuel Administration lays down a definite 
program for household saving of fuel. Now, in midsummer, is 
the time for every householder to begin his fuel duty. 

FIRST OF ALL, CLEAN THE HEATER—Clean the range, 
the heater, the chimneys, the pipes, at once. One one-hundredth 
of an inch of soot is as hard to heat as ten inches of iron are. 
No householder desires to waste his own or the Nation’s tons 
of coal by heating useless soot. Unpleasant tho it may be, the 
work is a part of the war-program. 

The householder will fight soot, as soldiers, airmen, and 
gunners are fighting the enemy. He will clean pipes, stoves, 
and heaters, and keep them clean. 

While the furnace is having its housecleaning, pipes should 
be examined for leaks. If the landlord refuses to repair breaks 
or eracks in the pipes, the matter should be reported at once 
to the State or county fuel administrator. 

How to run the heater after it is cleaned and repaired is the 
next problem and one that is more important than any other 
branch of household economy. In the average home 25 per 
cent. of the coal used ean be saved. Most of this saving can 
be accomplished by proper damper.control, and at the same time 
the household may still enjoy the same amount of heat it has 
been accustomed to having. 

GENERAL RULES APPLICABLE ALIKE TO HOT-AIR 
FURNACES, STEAM AND HOT-WATER PLANTS, AND 
KITCHEN RANGES—1. Be sure there is a check-draft damper 
in the smoke-pipe, besides the turn-damper. This check-draft 
damper is as important in controlling the rate at which the fire 
burns as is the throttle of an engine. Open it to check the fire. 
Close it to make the fire burn more rapidly. Work it. Ex- 
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periment with it in the daily regulation of the fire. The coaling 
door was not put on the furnace to be used as a check-damper. 
Never open the coaling-door to check the fire. If you can not 
check the fire without opening coaling-door, you need proper 
dampers. 4 

2. The turn-damper should fit the smoke-pipe loosely and 
must never be entirely closed. With the average plant it may be 
kept partly closed most of the time in mild weather, but during 
severe weather it usually needs to be opened wide. 

3. Make use of -the lift- or slide-damper in the coaling-door 
only to let oxygen in to consume gases (if you are using soft or 
bituminous coal) after fresh fuel has been added. 

4. Just enough draft, and that from below, checking the draft 
by letting more air into the smoke-pipe, is one of the best general 
rules. This furnishes oxygen from below, necessary for the 
consumption of the coal-gases, and at the same time gives time 
for them to be consumed before being drawn up the chimney. 
This method also avoids escape of coal-gas into the cellar. To 
make the fire burn more rapidly, do not open the whole ash- 
pit door, but the draft-damper in the ash-pit door. Opening 
the whole ash-pit door supplies air to the fire faster than it is 
needed for combustion. The air is heated, passes out the 
ehimney, and is so much heat wasted. 

5. All heat-pipes in the cellar should be thoroughly ‘and com- 
pletely wrapt with asbestos or similar covering to prevent loss 
of radiation. 

6. Grates should be cared for properly. A short, quick stroke 
of the shaker-handle will sift the ashes through the grates. Leave 
grates in flat position at all times. Keep fire-pot free from 
clinkers. Clean ash-pit daily, to prevent damage to grates. In 
severe weather grates should be shaken until a glow appears in 
ash-pit. In moderate weather a bed of ashes should be carried 
on top of the grates. 

7. Avoid poking and slicing fire-bed. It 
and elinkers. 

8. Never shake a fire that is low until you have put on a little 
fresh coal and given it time to ignite. A thin fire wastes coal. 
Disturb the fire as little as possible. . 

9. Storm-windows and storm-doors, weather-strips and such 
protective devices are economical of heat. They should be used. 

10. Keep the-temperature of sitting-rooms at 68 degrees or 
less. Rooms where you do not sit are more comfortable if 
much cooler, as a rule, providing the air is kept a little moist. 
Get a thermometer it inside, not hanging 
outdoors. 

11. Keep an even temperature, not more than 68 degrees. 
It is not economy to allow the house temperature to drop away 
down at night. It takes just twice as much coal te heat it up 
again next morning. 

12. Turn off the heat*in unused rooms as far as possible. 
Bedrooms should be kept much cooler than living-rooms. Don’t 
try to heat all the rooms all the time. If you have a hot-water 
heating system, make heavy radiator slip-covers and put them 
over radiators when not in use. This will prevent them from 


causes draft-holes 


a good one. Use 


‘freezing. 


13. Keep pans or open-top jars of fresh water on as many 
radiators as practicable to keep the air in the home moist. 

14. Study the Specific Rules applying to the heating system 
used in your house: , 

HOT-AIR FURNACES—SPECIFIC RULES—1. Provide cold- 
air drops from upper floors so as to insure a return circulation 
from all rooms to the air intake of the furnace. 

2. Regulate the window of the cold-air box so as to avoid too 
great a current of outside air, especially on very cold days. 

3. Always keep the water-container in the air-jacket filled 
with clean water. Moist air heats much more readily than 
dry air, and is better for health, as well as more comfortable. 

4. It is advisable to keep a jar of water near one of the first- 
floor registers that send out the most heat. Change the water 
frequently, preferably every day. 

5. Hot-air pipes should have a good pitch upward from the 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ag: HE most beautiful adventure that 
life gives us,’’ said Charles Frohman, 
is death, and our soldier-poets certainly 
seem to agree with him. Not a few songs 
from the trenches deal with this theme and 
all sound a joyful weleoming note. Here 
are some verses from the Chicago Tribune 
written by a lad from the ’17 Class of the 
University of Illinois, now in France: 


MONUMENT ENOUGH 
By Ray GAUGER 

Where I shall fall upon my battle-ground 

There may I rest—nor carry me away. | 
What holier hills could in these days be found 

Than hills of France to hold a soldier's clay? 
Nor need ye place a cross of wooden stuff 

Over my head to mark my age and name; 
This very ground is monument enough! 

"Tis all I wish of show or outward fame. 
Deep in the hearts of fellow countrymen 

My fast immortal sepulcher shall be, 
Greater than all the tombs of ancient kings. 
What matter where my dust shall scatter then? 

I shall have served my country oversea 
And loved her—dying with a heart that sings. 


From ‘Songs of the Shrapnel-Shell’’ | 
(Harper’s, New York) comes a rollicking 
poem by an officer in Britain’s Indian 
Army welcoming the grim reaper with a 
cheery laugh: 

AFTERWARD 
By Capr. CyrRIL Morton HORNE 


In the Afterward, when I am dead, 
I want no flowers over my head. 


But if Fate and the Gods are kind to me 
They'll send me a Sikh half company 
To fire three volleys over my head— 

To sweeten my sleep, when I am dead. 


And many shall sneer: But Some One shall sigh, 
Yet I shall not hear them as there [ lie, 
For this is the Law of Lover and friend 
That all joy must finish, all feeling end. 


And many shall laugh: but Some One shall weep, 
Yet I shall not know—I shall lie asleep; 

A worn-out body, a dried-up crust; 

Ashes to ashes and dust to dust! 


And they'll drink a toast up there in the Mess, | 
** Here's to a friend in his loneliness!” 

And music and talk for a while shall cease 

While my Brothers drink to their Brother's Peace. 


And the Sikhs shall say (that were once mine own): 
““Who rode with us often now rides alone!" 

And leaning over the grave they'll sigh— 

“Sahib murgya! Ki jae, Ki jae!” 


And I, who so loved them one and all, 
Shall stir no more at the bugle-call, 

But another Sahib shall ride instead 

At the head of my Sikhs, when I am dead. 
And even this thought which hurts me so 
Shall cease to trouble me when I go. 


My chestnut charger, Mam’selle 

(She was fleet of foot and I loved her well!) 
Shall nibble the grass above my head, 
Unknowing that one she loved is dead. 


Some one—my Horse and my Company 
Shall fail to smile at the comedy; 

Shall strive to reason, yet fail to guess 
That Life is little and Death is less! 


And they shall sorrow a little space 

Till somebody comes to fill my piace; 
But all their sorrow, their grief and pain, 
They shall expend upon me—in vain! 


And you—if you read this epitaph— 

Harden your heart, I pray you, laugh! 

But if you would deal with me tenderly 

Place one dew-kissed violet over me; 

I claim not this and ask no more, 

Yet—this was the flow’r that Some One wore 
In the long dead days that have gone before. 








| 


Robert Garland in the New York Life 
has three charming stanzas that speak 
the mind of many a soldier these days: 


IF I SHOULD DIE 
By Rospert GARLAND 
If I should die in Flanders field, 
If I should die in France, 
Oh, take me out and bury me 
Beneath some friendly poplar-tree 
(Those poplar-trees of France!) 
Oh, keep me near, where I can hear 
Those roaring guns of France. 


If I should lie in Flanders field 
Beneath the sod of France, 

There let me stay till victory 

Is come, and all the world is free 
(God grant this boon to France!) 

Oh, let me stay to see the day 
That freedom comes to France. 


Then take me far from Flanders field 
When freedom comes to France; 

Return me to the very land 

I love the best, my Maryland 
(It’s sweeter far than France!) 

Oh, bring me home to Maryland 
And say: “‘ He died for France.”’ 


To die for Freedom on the soil of France 
is a happy fate, but we who remain behind 
must not forget the debt we owe to those 
who go before, nor should we neglect our 
tribute to their memory. In the Scranton 
Times we find these noble lines: 

LEST WE FORGET 
By WILLIAM P. 
“Lend me your wings, oh, wind,” 

That I may fly 
Up through the boundless reaches of the sky 
And gather stars, to strew the graves where lie 
Our soldier dead, stilled in Death's majesty 

With new culled star-dust. 


HUNTER 


“Lend me your song, oh, nightingales,”’ 
That I may sing 
Of daring deeds, and that the world may ring 
Of heroism, sacrifice, the widow's wails, 
And echo thrill the earth and heaven through, 
That man and all God's angels may be true, 
That ‘‘golden notes from out a silver horn” 
May sound my song of songs tonations yet unborn, 
Lest they forget 


“Lend me your perfume, flower, leaf, and blade,” 
That I may burn 

A fitting, sweeter incense to these dead 

Than ever yet has burned or shed its light 

On honor’s roll, that all may read aright 

The story of their deeds in mankind’s fight 
For Liberty. 


“Lend me your tints, oh, rainbow,” 
For the flag— 
Your twin that floats so proudly o'er the land 
Where freedom and humanity go hand in hand, 
Where brother-love and honor, more than gold, 
And gentleness to weakness, ever hold 
Their place; lend me your tints, if needs be, to 
renew 
Our flag’s proud message in its every hue, 
And star and fold. 


“Lend me your gift to hate, Ye Furies’ Clan.” 
Lest I forget; 

May God forgive the wish, all kindness ban, 

Even in thought, eke action, and in prayer. 

This must be banished from the creeds of man 

Who have what we have to avenge and bear. 

Teach me to hate, forgiveness to forswear, 
Forever, ay! and then! 


The time has come, has come, when the Christ's 


cross 
Must yield, its gentle message give way to the 
sword; 


When man must count love and forgiveness loss, 
And by the wish to slay, to slay, alone be stirred. 








| 
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From the Toronto World we take an- 
other poem of recognition. 


THE CHAMPIONS 
(In Memoriam Lieutenants Malone, Aggett, and 
Many Others) 
By ALBERT E. 8S. SMYTH 
Ennobled by the mightiness of Life 
That poured its valor in their eager souls, 
They turned from boyhood and the pleasant 
goals 
Of sport and home and love, to join the strife 
Of God and Chaos, following the fife 
And drum of sun-helmed Michael, who controls 
The cosmic war, and as the battle rolls, 
Leads the young Champions where death most 
is rife. 


Some lost their bodies, garments of the flesh, 
Yet they will come anew, but now they rest, 
A glorious company, in realms of light: 
With joy they'll come, their spirits to enmesh 
Once more in dust, still plighted to the quest, 
To clear the world of all the brood of night. 


These verses in memory of Lieut. George 
Mihleder, who died in an aviation crash, 
appeared in the Franklin (Pa.) Venango 
Daily Herald on the day of his burial. 


TO THE DEAD KNIGHT 
By WiLuiaM P. F. FERGUSON 
Sleep well, dead lad, Knight of the Azure Blue! 
Sleep well, thy stately sleep amid the bloom! 
Love holds thee dear; Faith hails thee leal and 
true; 
Proud Honor weaves rich chaplets for thy tomb. 


Dead in the splendor of thy golden youth, 
Dead in the promise of thy dawning day, 
Yet ne’er to die, immortalized in Truth, 
A living star in Freedom's sky alway! 


Deathless to ride, in never-ending flight, 
Through vaulted domes of spanless spaces far, 

Close to the founts of quenchless, radiant light, 
Where, glory-crowned, God's fadeless heroes are. 


They hold thee not—these hills where thou wast 
born, 
Nor yet these hearts that love thee, warm and 
dear ; 
Now art thou ray of that eternal morn 
That breaks in ceaseless splendor, year on year. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
of Chicago, prints a touching lullaby of the 
dead from the pen of its editor: 


SLEEP, LADDIE, SLEEP 
By ELBERT ROBB ZARING 
[The War Department announced that on 
recommendation of General Pershing no bodies 
of deceased officers and soldiers would be sent to 
this country until after the close of the war.| 
Under the lilies of France they lie, 
Silently taking their last, long rest; 
And the soft breeze murmurs in passing by, 
While rivulets echo the tender behest. 
Sleep, laddie, sleep. 


While onward shall pour the victorious band, 
And the Teuton be crumpled behind his frontier ; 
Tho the hoarse shout of triumph shall fill all the 
land, 
And an eagerly listening world shall hear. 
Sleep, laddie, sleep. 


When our boys shall at last sail back o'er the deep 
With freedom established forever and ay, 
They shall not be unmindful, O lad, in your sleep, 
But tenderly stooping shall bear you away 
So sweetly sleeping. 


And under the lilies of home you shall rest 
Where nature seems poised in tenderest prayer; 
And the thought of a lad who went over the crest 
Shall render that mound surpassingly fair 
While you sleep, laddie, sleep. 
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“With joy I reveal this moving appeal— 
A reel that is soup and a soup that is real/’’ 


“Passed by the board of censors” 


And who are the “censors” that recom- 
mend this nourishing soup to you? 


They include the ablest critics you could name—leading dieti- 
tians who have made a life study of food values, skilful chefs, 
practical housewives, sensible physicians who know that a keen 
appetite and good digestion are the first thing to consider in build- 
ing up strength and energy. They all endorse 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They endorse it not only for its wholesome quality 
and tempting flavor, but for its special value in strength- 
ening digestion and creating a healthy appetite. 

We use choice vine-ripened tomatoes, grown largely 
on our own farms. And we blend the pure juice with 
other nourishing ingredients of the same high quality. 

The soup is perfectly cooked by the improved 
Campbell method. It comes to you hermetically sealed, 
and with all the original fresh tomato flavor and tonic 
zest completely retained. 

Every can provides you with twice its volume ‘of 
invigorating soup, all ready for your table in three 
minutes with no labor nor cooking cost for you. 

Order a dozen at a time. That is the practical 


and convenient way. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Grape-Nuts, to every customer. 


delicious food which app 


development. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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If Children Kept Store 


—they would surely sell their favorite cereal, 


And it is very fortunate that this ready-cooked, 
eals so strongly to the 
children’s taste, is also best for their healthful 
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. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels: 
“*Nothing is more important than the preservation of the moral and 
physical health of our soldiers and sailors, and I am sure that this | 
book will perform a real patriotic service to the country. ...Iam | 
fi d with the ward and practical advice and informa 
tion which it contains.’’ 


HEALTH 


FOR THE 


SOLDIER ...SAILOR 


By Pror. Irvine Fisner of Yale University, Chairman 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension 
Institute (which includes the Surgeons-General of 
the Army anil Navy) and Evcene Lyman Fisx.M.D., 
Medical Director, Life Extension Institute. 


Packed with Information on 





Tea and Coffee 

Care of the Teeth and Gums | 
The Folly of Worry 
Parasites 


Housing 

ey Ss Cute Classification of Foods—Fuel, 
Mental Poise Building, and Regulating 
The Venereal Peril Diets 


of the Feet er 
Denetty and Geality of Food Activity 
Work, Play, and Sleep 


As a gift to a friend or relativ® in the Army or Navy 
this little book will prove of far-reaching value in| * 
preserving the health and even life itself. All royal- 
ties on this book go into the philanthropic work of 
the Life Extension Institute: 


Khaki cloth, pocket-size, 60c net; postpaid, 64c | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK | 
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The safest road to 
° “ % 
security—“ Yale 
The short and certain road to pro 
tection that protects, to security that 
safeguards, 
with locks and hardware bearing the 
trade-mark “Yale.” 
See your hardware dealer today. 
Whether it’s for a Night Latch, Pad- 
lock, 
Builders’ 
“Yale.” 
_ all made by the makers of the 


is to equip your home 


Cabinet Loék, or 
They are all 
trade-marked— 


Door Closer, 
Hardware. 
All “Yale” 
Yale Chain Block. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St., New York City 
Chicago Office: 


77 East Lake 
Street 


Canadian 
Yale & Towne 
Ltd 


St. Catharines 
Ontario 














REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


PROF. McMASTER’S BIOGRAPHY OF . 
THE FOUNDER OF GIRARD COLLEGE 


MeMaster, John Bach. The Life and Times 
of Stephen Girard, Mariner and Merchant. With 
illustrations in color and doubletone. Two vols., 8vo. 

. xi-467, xvi-481. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $5. Postage, 30 cents. 

Of Stephen Girard, cabin-boy, owner of 
shipping, merchant, banker, rescuer of the 
United States Treasury from bankruptcy, 
and philanthropist, the present generation 
knows almost nothing, except that he was 
the founder of Girard College. Aside 
from this its information concerning him 
is rather in the line of notoriety than of 
celebrity. As a celebrity, his .repute is 
mainly confined to Philadelphians, or to 
visitors there, and is usually comprised 
in familiarity with the following paragraph 
in his will, which he made one of the 
provisions for the governance of Girard 
College for white male orphans: 

“No ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or 
exercise any station or duty whatever in 
the said College; nor shall any such person 
ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a 
visitor, within the premises appropriated 


| to the purposes of the said college. In 








making this restriction I do not mean to 
east any reflection upon any sect or person 
whatever; but, as there is such a multi- 
tude of sects, and such diversity of opinion 
among them, I desire to keep the tender 
minds of the orphans, who are to derive 
advantage from this bequest, free from the 
excitements which clashing doctrines and 
sectarian controversy are apt to produce.” 

Stephen Girard was the second child and 
eldest son of Pierre Girard, port captain 
and later a burgess of Bordeaux. He was 
born in a suburb of that city in 1750 and 
died in 1831. His life covered, therefore. 
one of the most stirring periods in history, 
second in importance only to that in which 
we live. Among the great issues settled 
in his time were the independence of the 
United States, the freedom from domina- 
tion of Europe by the French in the world- 
war of 1793-1815, and the relation of 
England to travel on the seas as influenced 
by the British-American war of 1812. By 
virtue of his business as merehant-trader, 
with ships sailing to many ports, with 
factors and captains reporting to him on 
the political, diplomatic, and economic 
situations wherever his business sent 
them, he was kept informed of conditions 
in the world of politics and business as 
was perhaps no other man of his time. All 
this knowledge he made tributary to his 
commercial suecess. And when his biog- 
rapher tells us that the extant records 
containing this information consist of more 
than 50,000 pieces, 36,000 of which are 
letters from his captains, agents, ete., 
dating from Petrograd to Trieste, from 
China, the East and West Indies, and 
South America; that 14,000 are in letter- 
books, ete.; and that full use has been 
made of all these, the value of the two 
volumes before us may be imagined, but 
must be studied to be fully realized. The 
volumes, in fact, reach the proportion of a 
source book for business conditions, as 
well as for side-lights on the political his- 
tory of the regions covered during that 
eventful period. 

Of Stephen’s early boyhood little is 
known. When twelve years of age he was 
left a half-orphan by the death of his 
mother. When fourteen he went as cabin- 
boy on his first voyage to Santo Domingo 
on a vessel in which his father had an 
interest. By 1773, after five more voyages, 
he received a license as captain or pilot of 











merchantmen, and made his first venture , 


in a small way to Port-au-Prince, in 1774, 
acting as factor also for the rest of the 
cargo. But the venture was a failure. He 
was unable to pay the merchants from 
whom he bought his goods, and obtained a 
discharge from the vessel, avoiding his 
creditors by failure to return. Later he 
paid the debts he had incurred. From 
Port-au-Prince he went to New York, 
became mate and then captain on short 
voyages till the Revolutionary War broke 
out. He arrived in Philadelphia in 1774, 
as half-owner of the bateau La Jeune 
Babé. Philadelphia was then the most 
populous city of the Colonies, with 24,000 
people, five newspapers mostly dealing in 
advertisements, including advertisements 
for runaway slaves and servants, and news 
of the debates of Parliament. This was 
Girard’s home for fifty-five years—or 
till his death. 

There he began trade with Santo Do- 
mingo, as a Frenchman engaged in shipping 
sometimes under charter, but always with 
vessels owned fully or in part by him- 
self. In 1778 and 1779 he took the two 
oaths that made him a free citizen of 
Pennsylvania. He continued his business 
also on commission, associating with him- 
self at different times many others, in- 
eluding his brother Jean, who, however, 
proved rather a liability than an asset. 

In following out his career as a merchant 
partner and owner of shipping, the one 
thing that seems to stand out is the ap- 
parently appalling number of losses from 
wrecks, captures, sequestration, and edicts 
of non-intercourse, to which he was sub- 
ject. What requires patience, pen, and 
paper to verify is the immense profits 
that many successful voyages brought in. 
These profits (estimated by himself at 
“from 100 to 200 per cent.”’) he soon 
began to invest in houses and lands—a 
practise which he continued till the end 
of his life—one of the latest ventures being 
a purchase of coal-lands. In a growing 
center in the course of a long life he found 
these investments immensely profitable, 
as they have been since his death. 

Troubles on sea and land caused by 
war increased both risk and profit. We 
think prices of produce high now, but think 
of *‘Coffee by the quantity fourteen 
dollars, and tea forty dollars per pound; 
rum 120 dollars a hogshead, and lard 
seven to eight dollars a pound.” How his 
fortune, unparalleled in those days, was 
brought together is illustrated by the 
voyage, years later, of the Liberty, whose 
cargo ‘consisted of 2,052 barrels and 220 
half-barrels of superfine flour which, 
packed in the hold of the Liberty, cost 
Girard $10.68 per barrel. The sale at 
$22.50 per barrel on board yielded a 
profit of $11.82 per barrel, or, less the 
commission, some $25,000.” 

As a philanthropist, Girard’s fame does 
not rest alone on the institution he 
founded. After the revolution in Santo 
Domingo, in 1791, he proved a benefactor 
to as many of the refugees as he could 
reach. In the yellow-fever pestilences in 
Philadelphia in 1793, 1798, and 1802, he 
won the gratitude of people and Govern- 
ment and received a testimonial in plate 
for devoted personal service. In the 
founding, supporting, and rescuing the 
United -States Bank in Philadelphia he 
beeame a stanch and patriotic supporter 
of the Government in times that were 
parlous. We are to remember in con- 
nection with this matter what the author 
recounts: 

“Girard, when our war with Great 
Britain opened in 1812, was possest of far 
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The words 


HEINZ 57 Varieties 


stand for good things to eat 





N all grocery stores, in many markets, delicatessen shops and other 
places where things to eat are sold, you will find some of the 57 
Varieties. In many places you will find all of them, 

Some of these varieties are foods; others are condiments. or relishes 
intended to give an appetizing taste to other foods. All of them, whether 
foods or relishes, have one very great thing in common—one thing that 
makes them characteristically Heinz—they are all good to eat. They 
are all made of good materials—the choicest that can be raised, or bought, 
or made. Many of the fruits and vegetables used are grown under our 
own supervision, from our own selected seed in those localities where 


we have found that soil and climate combine to produce the best, 


They are all clean, all pure— 
all wholesome 


They all have just the right flavor, that perfect taste which makes them 
so likeable, the result of careful cooking and preparation, the work of 
men and women who have spent their lives in the work of making food 
taste as good as it should. 

Heinz has many plants, preserving kitchens, salting stations, ware- 
houses, all over the world, and thousands of happy, enthusiastic, loyal 
work people to keep the promise that wherever you find a product bear- 
ing the name “‘Heinz’’ on the label, that product is good to eat. 


Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, 
Pickles, Vinegar, Olive Oil, etc. 





All Heinz goods sold in C da are packed in C: 
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mere wealth than, with safety, he could 
use in his commercial ventures. He 
turned, therefore, to banking, became the 
first private banker in our yer and 
rose rapidly to importance in national 
finance. His letters at this period reveal 
the troubles which beset him from the 
hostility of the Philadelphia banks and the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and show 
how, with David Parish, by his great 
subscription, he enabled the Government 
to float a loan of $16,000,000, for which 
the people of the entire country had not 
subscribed 50 per cent. When the second 
Bank of the United States was chartered 
and the stock did not sell, it was his 
subseription of $3,000,000 that made it 
possible for the directors to complete the 
organization of the bank and _ begin 
business.” 


While the conduct of his own bank 
(the first private institution of the kind 
in the United States) hardly comes under 
the head of philanthropy, the spirit of 
concession to and forbearance with those 
(ineluding the established banks and the 
legislature) who opposed him was thor- 
oughly admirable in its restraint, freedom 
from bitterness, and patience. Intimation 
has already been conveyed of the wealth 
of political information conveyed by the 
two volumes. Here is an example—an 
account, written to Girard by a Mr. 
Hoskins, of operations before New Orleans 
in our War of 1812 with Great Britain: 


‘*From the best information I have been 
able to procure it would appear that the 
inhabitants of that part of this State, 
called the Terre aux Beufs, who are prin- 
eipally Spaniards, which is about seven 
leagues from this, favored the descent 
of the enemy in such way that it was not 
noe here til (sic) the third day, when 

party presented themselves at the 
plantation of Mr. Villaret, about four 
miles distant, where they made his son 
prisoner, the father being in town, who, 
however, found means to escape and 
brought the news between one and two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Fortunately 
3,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry arrived 
from Tenesee (sic) the day before. 
Everything was alarm and confusion in 
town. General Jackson immediately went 


himself and was followed by all the 
troops with militia. Every one was 
anxious to meet the enemy. It is im- 


possible to paint in colors sufficiently 
strong the ardor, alacrity, and activity 
of all classes. Soldiers and citizens were 
all confounded in that heroic patriotism 
so congenial to the souls of freemen and 
fired with that martial desire not only to 
repulse but to scourge the enemy of 
the human race. As fast as the troops 
arrived on the field they attacked the 
enemy, who persisted to take our cannon, 
but were sabred on our pieces by the 
volunteer companies from this town, and 
towards nine o’clock they were driven 
about two leagues with loss; we have to 
regret some braves. The General ordered 
the ground to which the English had re- 
tired to be inundated, but unfortunately 
the low state of the river did not permit 
the water to rise so high as he wished. 
General Coffee with the cavalry was sent 


on to their rear where he seized on and | 
drove off all the live stock, after which | 


both armies contented themselves by 
observing each other and throwing up 
some fortifications till Monday at day- 
light when the enemy advanced in three 
columns under cover of their artillery and 
Congreve rockets. But our artillery was 
so well served that in a short time all 
theirs was dismounted. They, however, 
continued to advance, til a party of our 
Tenesee riflemen, who, under cover 
of the woods, had got into their rear, 
poured into them a most galling fire. This 
induced a percipitate (sic) retreat. We 
did not pursue them. here are several 
gun-boats and other small vessels sta- 


tioned to take them in’ flank, whenever 


Girard’s individual ventures; 
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they present themselves along the river. 
Our position is strong and susceptible of 
an easy defense. Both armies since have 
only continued to maneuver. It would 
appear if I am permitted to have an 
opinion, that General Jackson is waiting 
for .reenforcements that are hourly ex- 
pected, as I understand about 6,000 men, 
3,000 of them from Kentucky, were at 
the mouth of the Cumberland River the 
7th instant, not that he has not sufficient 
foree with him, which is about 10,000 and 
the English 7,000, as one of their deserters 
told me, but in order by a great superiority 
of numbers to make up for that ensemble 
de mouvement which is the life and force 
y- 


of a regular arm 


The biographer of Girard has lived up 
to his reputation as a historian of the first 
rank. He throws needed light on the 
international and commercial affairs of the 
times, while faithful to his duty as biog- 
rapher. In the first sentences of his 
preface he thus sums up the life-work of 
his subject: 

*“‘Stephen Girard by will bequeathed to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania $300,- 
000 and to the city of Philadelphia cash 
and real estate amounting in 1831 to over 
$6, Never before had a private 
citizen of the United States bequeathed 
so vast a sum for the public good. By 
careful management the invested capital 
of the various trust funds created AG his 
will now amounts to over $32,700,000 


If there be anything to criticize in the 
volumes as a biography it is the closeness 
with which the author has followed 
the many 
transcriptions of directions to agents, cap- 
tains, supereargoes, ete.; and the wealth of 
detail as to cargoes and prices. But these 
are a part of Professor McMaster’s method. 
They compel the reader’s close attention, 
and leave him to form a conclusion as to 
the subject’s mind and character. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Townsend, Charles Wendell, M.D. In Audu- 
bon’s Labrador. With [Illustrations and a Map. 
Pp. 354. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

After dreaming, since boyhood, of seeing 
Labrador as Audubon saw it in 1833, Dr. 
Townsend was able, in 1915, to realize 
his dream. This volume, with its more 
than sixty illustrations, pictures and de- 
eribes the region visited, the scattered 


people there, and the many varieties of | 


birds. Every reader with an innate love 
for travel will enjoy these pages, boggy and 
bleak and too often barren as Labrador is, 


even in summer; and the ornithologist will | 
with the author delight in his careful | 


study of the birds. He admires even the 
cormorant, or some of its habits, altho 
commonly it is not considered attractive. 
In addition to his bird lore he teaches much 
geography not found in books of study. 
He is an intense lover of wild life, 
ornithologist, and a close observer of it. 
And he writes with equal and fascinating 
care. 

Approaches to the Great 


introduction by orman 
1918. $1.50 net. 


Balch, Emily Greene. 
Settlement. With an 
Angel. New York: B. W. Heubsch. 
Postage, 14 cents. 


Miss Balch’s book is a summary of war- | 
aims, arranged in chronological order, as | 


enunciated by President Wilson, Lloyd 


George, Count von Czernin, 


mann-Hollweg, and labor groups. By 


assembling and bringing out the salient | 
points of these rapidly accumulating his- | 


torical documents Miss Balch has rendered 
real service to those who are eager to trace 
the development of war-aims. 
was it that Mr. Balfour, in explanation of 


this | 


von Beth- | 


Significant | 


the British war-aims, stated in January, 
1917, that an enduring peace required that 
the aggressive and unscrupulous methods 
of the Central Powers should fall into dis- 
repute among their own peoples. Eight 
months later President Wilson reduced 
this idea to its fundmentals—distrust of 
the present form of the German Govern- 
ment. This, as well as the failure of the 
Germans to insist in their reply to the 
Pope’s peace proposals, as they had insisted 
in previous notes, upon a German victory, 
were suggestive of the results of this new 
diplomacy. The summaries and extracts 
from these communications are set forth 
without comment. Comment is reserved 
for the final chapter—an able analysis of 
the forces at work in each of the warring 
nations, their respective methods, and the 
issues at stake. The text is supplemented 
by reprints of the increasingly significant 
pronouncements of labor groups and by a 
bibliography of more recent books and 
magazine articles dealing with the terms 
of settlement. The work forms an admir- 
able hand-book for the citizen-student of 
world affairs. 


The Voice of Lincoln, 


Wanamaker, R. M. 
$2.50 


Pp. 363. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
net. Postage, 15 cents. 


Another Lineoln book? Yes, by a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
It may give little that has not been given 
already, but the grouping is different, of 
facts and utterances. In it are assembled, 
‘from the authenticated records as com- 
piled by others, the significant and sympto- 
matic facts’ of Abraham Lincoln’s life, 
with a wish, as Judge Wanamaker says, 
“to present to young America, and to the 
world, our type of true Americanism.” 
It was natural for a man of legal mind to 
devote more space (three chapters) to 
“Lincoln the Lawyer” than to Lincoln 


in any other one phase. Yet other 
chapters, on ‘‘Lincoln the Logician” 
(two of these), ‘Lincoln Language,” 
‘Lincoln on Government,’”’ and (let us 


” 


hope) ‘‘His Passion for Justice,” are akin 
in spirit and not less interesting. So, 
likewise, with still other chapters of the 
twenty comprehended in this volume. 
Together they afford clear insight into 
Lincoln’s character as revealed by him- 
self, with a textual narrative linking them 
admirably together. ‘‘The Voice of Lin- 
coln’’ may well keep on sounding in every 
home. 





Blade. Pp. 317. 


Dane, Clemence. First the 
$1.50. Postage, 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 


12 cents. 
The author calls this, strangely, a 
| “eomedy of growth,” but it seems much 


| more like tragedy, and the interested 
| reader is constantly conscious of pathos 
and serious drama. Our attention is en- 
| grossed with Laura Valentine and Justin 
| Cloud from their childhood to the end of 
the book, which leaves us undecided about 
| the ultimate outcome of the story, but the 
| psychological problems involved, the in- 
tricate building and developing of two 
unusual characters are worthy of serious 
and analytical study. It is a love story— 
| an interesting one—and yet terribly dis- 
| quieting, for Laura is so tantalizing in her 
| self-effacement, and Justin so ineredibly 
| blind and selfish that we should like to 
| Shake them both. What would have 
| happened to Justin if the war had not 
taught him a new sense of humor and 
proportion, is problematical. Laura had 
tried to jar him awake and failed, but, at 
the last, in his farewell to Laura, we see a 
glimmering hope that he will return and 
| that they will ‘‘live happy ever after.” 
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are Good Tires 
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It’s built into ‘Nobby Cord’ Truck Tires. 

Many layers of tough powerful cords give these huge 
heavy-duty pneumatics tremendous strength—unlimited 
endurance. 

‘Nobby Cords’ take punishment—lots of it. 

Yet they roll tremendous burdens easily and gently— 
cushioning them perfectly against the pounding of bumps 
and ruts. 

‘Nobby Cords’ will speed up your truck—and speed is 
vital today. 

At the same time they will keep down depreciation—cut 
repair bills—and materially lengthen the life of the truck. 

Because for over 76 years we have led the way in the 
rubber industry, 

—because we have pioneered in building tires of all kinds, 

—because we built the first pneumatic truck tire, 

—-because we have spent years in perfecting pneu- 
matic tires for heavy duty work, 

—we are able to give ‘Nobby Cords’ the brute 
strength that stands supreme. 

Now—when use of your truck is patriotism—use 
the tires that have conclusively proved their depend- 
ability and economy, 

—‘Nobby Cord’ Truck Tires. 


For passenger cars: ‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, 
‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also Tires for 


Motorcycles, Bicycles, Airplanes, and Solid Tires 
for Trucks. = | 
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L want her 
to have nice hair. 


“ ¢@: RLS can’t be really and truly pretty, you 

know, unless they have nice hair—” and this 
young mother added, emphatically, as she reached 
for the cake of Packer’s Tar Soap—“I’m going to 
see that ¢his young lady has nice hair!” 


And the key to “nice” hair is—? 





A regularly-cared-for, well-nourished scalp. 
How, then, does Packer’s Tar Soap help? 


Its pleasant, piney lather not only thoroughly cleanses 
and invigorates the scalp, but actually improves the 
hair both in quality and looks. 


This provident young mother, by the way, achieves 
her proudest results by following the simple directions 
that come with each cake of “Packer’s.” A sample 
half-cake will show you a way to the same “proud’”’ 
results. Sent for 10 cents. 


Write for our Manual, ‘*The Hair and Scalyn— Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,’ 36 pages of practical information Sent free on request. 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. 
Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department 84A, 81 Fulton Street, NewYork City 








Kleiser, Grenville. How to Build Mental * 
Power. . 607. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls ompany. $3'‘net. Postage, 16 cents, 

Whether one is to employ his or her mind 
in teaching, in writing, in public speech, 
or in private conversation, this extended 
volume, carefully read if not more carefully 
studied, must be of real benefit. Pre 
pared by the author of many popular books 
and several educational Correspondence 
Courses, it really forms a course-in mental 
training, founded on a belief that “the 
mind is the supreme originating, con- 
structive force in all human endeavor, and 
that right mental culture’is a direct means 
to refinement and nobility of life.” Its 
contents, in twenty-one lessons and 
almost as many exercises, "plus a key to 
many of these, cover Concentration, 
Reflection, Memory, Imagination, Judg- 
ment, Will, Observation, Intuition, and 
Constructive Thinking. They are pre 
sented in a very personal style—are clear, 
direct, inspiring, and make a forceful 


appeal. 


w, Glenna Lindsley. Liége, on the Line 
of March. Pp. 156. London and New York: John 
Lane Company. $1. Postage, 10 cents. 

The author of this ‘‘first-hand account” 
of the German invasion of Belgium is’ an 
American girl who was an inmate of the 
Chateau d’Angleur, in the family of Mons. 
X., a famous Belgian banker, and, tho a 
neutral subject, was unable to get away 
until November, 1914. She kept this 
journal for the benefit of her family, and 
records the térribleexperiences of each day, 
different battles, the twelve days’ bombard- 
ment of Liége, the care of the wounded and 
burned soldiers at forts, her impression of 
the invading Prussians, and stories told her 
by others. The book ends with an aecount 
of her final escape to Paris, and a poetic ap- 
preciation of Paris as ‘the beautiful city of 
dreams,”’ ‘inimitable Paris!’”’ It is a vivid 
and serious story of the thrilling, historic 
days of Belgium’s trial. 

McLaren, Barbara. Women of the War. In- 
troduction by H. H. Asquith, M.P. ‘Pp. 160. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. Postage, 
12 cents. 

This is a vivid story of the achievements 
of women in England during the war— 
‘*windows through which may be seen that 
wide vista which has for its foreground the 
fulfilment of the great tasks of the war, 
and for its background a limitless horizon 
of potential effort.’ Mr. Asquith writes 


fan introduction in which he pays high 


tribute to those who “‘have done and are 
doing things which, before the war, ‘most 
of us would have said were both foreign 
to their ‘nature and beyond their physical 
ability.”” It would be impossible to sketch 
all the activities in which these women have 
shone, but they cover all phases of motor 
mechanism, chemical experiments, aero- 
plane construction, Red-Cross work, hous- 
ing and canteen work, war-camp libraries, 
agriculture and munition work, police, 
and factory-work. ‘‘ Nor can it be doubted 
that these experiences and achievements 
will, when the war is over, have a perma- 
nent effect upon the statesman’s and the 
economist’s conception of the. powers and 
functions of women in the reconstructed 
world.”” There are portraits of the women 
described. ‘The book claims to be a trust- 
worthy and uncolored delineation of actual 
fact. 

Fabre, e-s° 4 The Wonders of Instinct. 
Illustrated. Pp. 322. New York: The Century 
Company. $3. ;. 18 cents. 

There are no words too enthusiastic, 
no praise is too high, for this work of 
Fabre’s old age, when his home—*'his 
hérmas”’—his -untilled expanse of country 
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Kn the south of France became his out- 
door laboratory for studying the insect life 
that abounded there. The great. French 
poet-naturalist had unbounded enthusiasm, 
a passion for scientific truths, and an affec- 
timate philosophy that make his records as 
thrilling as fairy-stories, and they possess 
the weighty importance of vital truths. 
He studies in the most fascinating way 
grasshoppers, burying - beetles, spiders, 
glow-worms, and tells many practical and 
helpful instructive facts about the blue- 
bottle, and the singular manners and cus- 
toms of the cabbage-caterpillar and the 
pine processionary. All nature lovers will 
thoroughly enjoy this attractive work. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Fenting To-Night. 
Illustrated. Pp. 188. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.75. Postage, 14 cents. 
This ‘‘chronicle of adventure and sport in 
Glacier Park and the Cascade Mountains” 
describes a trip which Mrs. Rhinehart 
took with her husband and three sons. 
Every lover of outdoor life will revel in her 
thrilling experiences which are related in a 
breezy, intimate way that helps the reader 
to visualize the marvelous Western moun- 
tains, the grandeur of the scenery, and the 
fascination of hunting, fishing, shooting 
rapids, horseback traveling, and doing 
things ‘‘never done by a woman before.”’ 
It was a strenuous trip, sometimes very 
dangerous, but it abounds in interesting 
and exciting episodes and pictures the 
wonders of nature in- an alluring way. 
Mrs. Rinehart’s style is satisfactory, hu- 
morous but never flippant, and reveals the 
drawbacks to such a trip as faithfully as its 
attractiveness. From her own deserip- 
tion, certainly, we gather that such a trip 
should be taken only by ‘‘good sports.” 
She must have been one of the elect. The 
illustrations are beautiful and help to make 
her narrative compelling and impressive. 


Le Queux, William. Love Intrigues of the 


Kaiser’s Sons. Pp. 320. New York: John Lane © 


Company. $2. Postage, 12 cents. 

The title of this book is self-explanatory 
and ealls for at least the comment that it 
was questionable taste to resort to popular 
seandal for a ‘‘best-seller.” It deals with 
episodes in the lives of the Hohenzollern 
prinees, which the author describes in 
detail. He shows how little power there 
was in Prussian discipline to curb the 
tendencies of the Kaiser’s sons. The author 
presents seerets whieh may please and 
attract a certain class of readers. 


~ Withington, BRebert. English Pageantry. An 
Histerical Outline. 4to. Vol. I, pp. xx—-258. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. Postage, 24 cents. 


Most modern things have a long ances- 
try. The California ‘‘rose festivals,” for 
instance, are a long distance from the 
mistletoe celebrations of the Druids and the 
revels of Baeechantes and the like, yet 
there might easily be discovered, perhaps, a 
real connection. The author of this volume 
is coneerned with the pageant in England 
from the time of Edward I. (1280 a.p.). 
But he has weli oriented his subject as a 
whole by showing, in his first chapter, the 
folk elements that inhered in pageantry 
and gave it. form. Among these are the 
mumming (which English-born will best 
remember), processions civil and religious, 


minstrelsy, display of armor, giants as . 


found in mythology, animal conceptions, 


» the “wild man,” and the various sources 


(sacred, romantic, allegorzeal, mythological, 
ete.) whence these were*drawn, One-third 
of the present volume is devoted te an 
unusually well analyzed examination of 
these fundamentals. Chapter II deals 
with the tournament, mask, and moral- 
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.- Corn 
Puffs 


Bubbles of Hominy: ’ 


Raindrop Size— Queen of All the Dainties 


This ig to lovers of Puffed Grains who have overlooked Corn 
Puffs. And to others who are missing this delight. 

This is not whole corn. It is pellets of hominy, puffed to 
raindrop size. It is airy bubbles, sweet and toasted, flimsy, crisp 
and flavory. . 

Toasted corn, you know, has the finest flavor ever attained m 
a grain food. + # % 

Here is inner corn that’s super-toasted by an hour of fearful 
heat. So the flavor is multiplied. : 

Then the tiny pellets are steam-exploded — puffed to eight 
times former size. Thus the toasted corn becomes thin globules, 
ready to crush at a touch. ‘ ny 

There is nothing like them. You will be amazed that such‘ 
fascinating morsels can be made from cornjalone. 


All Shot frem®Guns 
Corn Puffs—like all the Puffed Grains—are made by. Prof. 
Anderson’s process. Alf are shet from guns. Everyefodd’cell is 
exploded, so that every atom feeds. ; 
You are learning more of corn in these days.. Don’t overlook 
this supreme corn creation. 





Puffed Corn Puaffed 
Rice * Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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- Any time is dancin tif 
wherever there is a VICtt 


i The joy of dancing to Victor dance music! The lough, the Victrola is always ready with 
t pleasure of gaily tripping to the music of bands and In camp and on shipboard the Victrolag 
i orchestras whose special forte «is dance ‘music. . The boys in the service to have their little dances 
delight of dancing to music that is perfection itself— Everywhere the Victrola and Victor Dang 
strong in volume, clear in tone, perfect in rhythm. are a constant invitation to dance—a ‘sours 

_ Music 'so superb as to take the place of an orchestra, wholesome pleasure. 

and yet so accessible that you can have ah impromptu Hear the newest Victor Dance Records today ‘at any Views 

dance at any time. coll a cr orks on nin = A See 

Whenever you feel like dancing, when a few friends Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J,U. 


oe 


stop in, when soldier and sailor boys are home-onfur- Canadian Distributors 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 


REC U.S. PAT. OFF 


of 
Sy Mie; ct for ecto * 
or ook 9 Sat 
His Maxi alwarice: or noe 


v? 
— Master's 
Saati Tatking ng oct 


Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically co-ordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes of © 
mahufacture, and their use, one with the 
other, ice absolutely essential to a perfect 
reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers’ on the Ist of cach month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
designating the products of this Company 
only. 


Victrola X VU, $275 
Victrola X VIL, electric, $332.50 


Mahogeny of oak 
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ity plays from the thirteenth century to 
the seventeenth; Chapter III with the 
‘Royal Entry,”’ from 1300 to 1558, in 
which the monarchs received the weleome 
of their subjects; Chapter IV with 
Elizabethan pageantry (1558-1602), and 
Chapter V with the Royal Entry from 
1604 to 1822. The author intimates with 
sound judgment that this form of diversion 
and entertainment is fikely to find fre- 
quent employment in the near future. A 
little recollection of the increasing use. of 
this as a means of diversion, instruction, 
and even of propaganda in the present and 
immediate past confirms Mr. Withington’s 
forecast. As a means to historical knowl- 
edge and as a guide and book of suggestions 
the volume is significant. The publishers 
have worked up to their known standard, 
and the illustrations are excellent. 





Daggett, Mabel Potter. Women 
Pp. 384. New York: George 
1918. $.150. 


Wanted. 
H. Doran 
Company. 


The author of: these instructive pages 
was sent to Europe in 1916 by The Pictorial 
Review to find out ‘‘just what this terrible 
cataclysm of civilization means to the 
woman’s cause,” and, having accomplished 
her purpose, she returned and wrote her im- 
pressions and conclusions most entertain- 
ingly, with authoritative and instructive 
details, especially from the standpoint of 
an ardent suffragette. Her style is pleas- 
ing and she makes the reader actually feel 
the war-atmosphere of both England and 
France, the delays and disappointments 
caused by red tape and suspicion. She 
chronicles great changes in the status of 
women: “Governments have changed 
also,”” and, as women have been called to 
take positions in every business and pro- 
fession, the powers that be have changed 

‘laws and regulations to adjust the work to 
the worker and to obtain the maximum 
service under new conditions. Startling 
revelations are made in her comments on 


law and moral changes caused by new | 


conditions, and she cites concrete ex- 
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ful women of all nationalities, whose work | 


is the marvel of the age. 
nating are her words on ‘‘The importance 
of babies,” and her final conelusion is 
most comprehensive: 


** For the ultimate program toward which 
the modern woman movement to-day is 
moving is no less than Paradise regained! 
It may even, I think, have been worth this 
war to be there.” 





Picking a Dead One.—The Sunday- 
school teacher was explaining to the chil- 
dren how Sunday came to be instituted. 

“The Lord worked for six days,” she 
said, and rested on the seventh day. 
Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it. Now has any child 
any question to ask? ” 

Willie put up his hand. 

“* Willie wishes to ask a question. 
is it, Willie? ”’ 

“Why did the Lord pick such a dead 
day as Sunday for a holiday?” asked 
Willie. 

Teacher couldn’t explain.— The Argonaut. 


What 





Inherited Sang-Froid.—‘‘ What a cool 
and indifferent air Cora has. She acts as 
if she didn’t know anybody was looking 
at her.” 

“Yes; she inherits that. Her father 
used to fry griddle-cakes in the window of 
a restaurant.”’— Boston Transcript. 


Most illumi- | 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION 
AT HAMEL 





« Lvsiranias 

That was the battle-cry that 
rang in the ears of the German foe as the 
American troops who went into the fight 
for the first time on the British front on 
the Fourth of July met the enemy at hand- 
grips. One young corporal celebrated the 
event by killing seven Germans. He was 
wounded three times himself but he seems 
to have thoroughly enjoyed the day. 

There were only a few of the Americans 
compared with the number of Australian 
troops—among whom they fought as 
platoons—but those few made their mark, 
astounding their foreign comrades-in-arms 
by their ardor, discipline, and courage. 

‘*You are going in with the Australians,” 
their officers-told them before the battle, 
‘‘and those lads always deliver. the goods. 
We expect you to do the same.” 

The correspondent of the New York 
Times tells the story of America’s par- 
ticipation in the Hamel fight: 

The Ameriean boys listened to these 
words with a light in their eyes. They 





blast of shell- splinters and an infernal 
tumult of drum-fire. They could not tell 
at first whether it was the British barrage 
or the enemy’s. They seemed to be in the 
center of its fury and were surprized to 
find themselves alive, still moving forward 
with their comrades and with the dark 
line of Australians on either side of them. 

“The barrage passed like a storm,” 
said an Australian officer, ‘‘leaving behind 
perfect peace.”” And it was in this peace 
of the battle-field like the peace of death 
that the Americans and Australians met 
groups of men who were the enemy— 
strange, uncanny creatures, many of them 
in gas-masks and with hands up in sub- 
mission, knowing that surrender was their 
only chance of life. Those who showed 
any fight, like some who used their ma- 
chine guns to the last, had hardly a thread 
of a chance. 

The Americans were not tender-hearted 
in that eighty minutes of the advance to the 


| ultimate objective with any of the enemy 


were ready to take all the risks to preve | 


their mettle. They were sure of them- 
selves, and were tuned up to a high piteh 
of nervous intensity at the thought of 
going into’*battle for the first time on the 
Fourth of July. 

There were thousands of other Amer- 
ican soldiers desperately eager to go 
with them, tho a battle is not a pleasant 
pastime, but all their training, all their 
purposes in this war, and their pride in 
their regiments lead up to the fighting-line, 


amples of the achiovementa of. wonder- | and they wanted to pass the test of it and 


measure their spirit against its terrors and 
dangers. In the hearts of these men, new 
to war, the adventure of battle is greater 
than its chance of pain or death, and there 
is the call to the hunter’s instinet in them, 
so they went gladly. 

The Australians requests 


had many 


| from American companies who were not 





allowed to share in the battle. 
“Can’t we lend you a-hand?” they 


asked. ‘‘Can’t we be of any use to you?” 
In one case outside of the order of 
battle their offer was accepted. The 


Australians took se many prisoners that 
they found it difficult for the moment to 
provide a proper escort for them from the 
forward to the back enclosure. 

“Some of your lads might help us to 
conduet prisoners,” said an Australian 
officer in charge of this work. 

They did help. No German prisoners 








had such a strong and proud escort as | 


that provided by the Americans who had 
not the luck, as they thought it, to take 
part in the actual fighting with their 
comrades who had gone forward with the 
Australian infantry and the tanks into the 
smoke-clouds and the light of shell-fire. 
Up there these lads from America were 
engulfed in the frightful excitement of 
battle, and found it an easier and less 


fearful thing than they had thought, be- 
eause of the utter surprize of the enemy 
and the silencing of his guns, more formid- 
able to them was the intensity of the British 
gun-fire which swept the ground in front 
of them and close to them with a backward 


who tried to bar their way. They went 
forward with fixt bayonets, shouting the 
word “Lusitania” as a battle-ery. 

Again and again the Australians heard 
that word on American lips, as if there 
was something in the sound of it strength- 
ening to their souls and terrifying to the 
enemy. They might well have been terri- 
fied—any German who heard that name— 
for to the American soldiers it is a call 
for vengeance. 





It was really a grand Fourth for cor- 
porals. Another young officer who was 
placed in charge of twenty-four of his 
eomrades tells how they foregathered on 
the night before going into the line, and, 
not knowing whether they should ever see 
each other again after the battle, shook 
hands and resolved to inflict as great a loss 
upon the enemy as possible, for that was 
really their duty and what they were there 
for anyway. Says the 7'imes correspondent: 


None of them had seen the front-line 
trench before, as their regiment had come 
to France only a few weeks ago, and for 
the first time they saw shell-fire, and then, 
two minutes before the attack, a barrage. 
It astounded them so that they held their 
breath, but they kept their nerve. 

“It was a real Fourth of July celebra- 
tion,” said one boy. . 

The line of country in front of them 
to Hamel Village and the trench system 
beyond was over a little ridge and then 
into a valley, and then over another small 
ridge of ground. [In the valley théy were 
held up for a few minutes by some barbed 
wire and machine-gun fire, but got forward 
and did not meet much trouble in Hamel. 

It was beyond that, in the trench system, 
that the Germans fought hard, tho some 
surrendered without fighting. Two of 
them ran forward, shouting ‘‘ Kamerad” 
to the young American corporal, who did 
not understand their meaning and would 


| have killed them but for an offieer, who 


| told him not to. 





Then a little later he 
was wounded by a bullet, and as he 
stumbled to his knees two Germans ran 
at him with bayonets. He had his finger 
on the trigger of his rifle, and shot one 
dead as he came forward. But the other 
“drew near with bayonet lowered. Then,”’ 
said this corporal, who is not more than a 
boy in looks, ‘‘I knew I had to get up and 
fight him like a man.” 

He stood up in spite of his wound, and, 
with his fixt bayonet, turned aside a lunge 
which the German made to kill him, and 
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Why does the leader lead? 


The public has a right to know 





























—\\ chiefly as a vehicle for carry- 














Every industry has its leader. 
Almost invariably that leader ( Perce ing the Havana tobacco, and 
has risen to his place through es in such a way that the Hav- 
long years of earnest effort. Soe ana flavor would be decidedly 
Gradually the public discovers [| _ CIGARS predominant. 
his goods and, though he build Yo es neers, fe. 2usty y This proved to be entirely 














his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his door. 

Then comes a day when that leader 
feels that he should, in recognition of 
those who have faith in him, come for- 
ward and tell the why and wherefore of 
his success. 

Let us start. 

You are not—you should not be— 
satished with our mere assertion that Cinco 
cigars are milder, better made and con- 
tain more Havana tobacco than any 
other cigar of a like price: You want 
to know—very properly—why they are 
better. 

This is the story. 

Cinco was started on the theory that 
the public would favor a better product 
than had yet been offered. 

The elder William Eisenlohr was a 
tobacco expert who had leamed to re- 





with him, they brought the blending of tobacco 


three brothers that if domestic tobacco could be 


a flavor so nearly neutral that it would serve 








stick To ANE i1’s sare 


feasible. 

That is exactly the reason for the mild- 
ness of Cinco cigars. That is why Cinco 
possesses a distinct Havana flavor that is 
not found in any other cigar at anywhere 
near the price. 

The type of Havana tobacco required— 
the process of curing the domestic leaf— 
the time required for each step—these are 
Eisenlohr’s secrets. Even if divulged, 
however, they might never be adopted for 
other cigars. For the extra aging ties up 
much capital—the curing demands costly 
equipment—the extra handling and the 
extra Havana are expensive. 

True enough, Cinco costs your dealer 
a little more than other cigars retailing at 
6 cents. But not a fraction of a cent 
more than it is worth. 

Our interest in the public is a selfish 
one. So long as we give you better value 


duce Pennsylvania tobacco to exceptional mild- for your money than you can get elsewhere you 
ness. After his son Otto became associated will be interested in Cinco cigars—no longer. 
Each year the demand for Cinco exceeds the 


to a science. production. This has been our assurance that 


It was the theory of Otto Eisenlohr and his our manufacturing methods excel. 
further aged and cured, it could be brought to Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Incorporated 


Philadelphia 
Established 1850 
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“THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Austin Freight Storage Warehouse. 100 ft. wide, can te 
any length in multiples of 20 ft. 





Austin Inbound Freight House. 52 ft. wide. Has 10 ft. 
platform with marquee. Any length in multiples of 20 ft. 
300 ft. guaranteed in 30 working-days, 





Austin Standard adapted to Locomotive-erecting and 
Machine shop—500 ft. of this substantial structure in 99 
working-days. 


Austin Railway Round House—A standard type of round 
house construction with unusual flexibility. A 20-stall structure 
completed in 90 working-days. 


CLEVELAND ‘16113 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 


PHILADELPHIA 
1026 Bulletin Building, Spruce 1291 


: WASHINGTON 
1313 H Street N. W., Franklin 6420 


j DETROIT, 1430 Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 
, PITTSBURGH 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
INDIANAPOLIS 
717 Merchants Bank Building, Main 6428 
CHICAGO 
437 Peoples Gas Building, Harrison 8360 
For Foreign Business: American Steel Export 
Company, Woo!worth Building, New York 


| AUSTI 
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Austin Standard Type, reasonable amount of which can be erected 
in 30 working-days. 


Railway Buildings 
in 30 Working-Days 


If you need Railway Buildings in record 
time, wire Austin. If you need Railway 
Freight Storage Warehouses in 30 working- 
days, wire Austin. If you will have need for 
Railway Locomotive-Erecting and Machine 
Shops, and Round Houses, before snow flies, 
wire Austin. 

The same Austin Building Service that has 
made so many records in the construction of 
industrial buildings of every conceivable kind 
is now being applied to Railway Construction 
with equally remarkable results. 


Examine the cross-sections of Austin Stand- 
ards for Railway Buildings shown on this page. 
Here are a few of the sturdy and substantial 
buildings the Austin Company is ready to 
erect in quick time at any point on your line. 


Austin Book of Railway Buildings 
This book gives complete descriptions, 
cross-sections and illustrations of all Austin 
Standards for Railway Buildings. It contains 
engineering data of practical value to Railway 
Officials and Engineers. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Cleveland, Ohio 


STANDARD 
RAILWAY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Austin Standard Factory Buildings are sturdy and substantial. Any 
reasonable amount of this type can be built in 60 working-days. 


Industrial Buildings 
Just as Quickly 


There are now hundreds of examples of the 
sturdiness and permanency of Austin Speedy 
Construction scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada. 30-working-day delivery 
of a complete factory-building has made it 
possible for many of the country’s largest 
manufacturers to advance production by 
months rather than days. 


In 22 working-days from date of order The Dayton- 
Wright Airplane Company, Dayton, Ohio, moved into 
its fourth Austin Building within the year. 


In 23 working-days from date of order The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. began moving machinery 
into an Austin Building and in 30 working-days the 
building was delivered complete. 

The Austin Company is prepared to give this 
same quick service to manufacturers in practically 
every field. 


Austin Book of Buildings Gives Further Data 


In this book there are complete descriptions and 
illustrations of the ten Austin Standards. These 
Standards will be found to cover most industrial 
needs. They represent true economy in industrial 
housing, and should be familiar to those making 
decisions with regard to factory-buildings of any kind. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders (58) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AUSTI 
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Austin No. 3 Standard Factory-Buildings. Many miles 
of this type of building now housing urgent production. 





Austin No. 4 Standard Factory-Building. A saw-tooth type 
of building that can be built any size in bays 20 ft. by 30 ft. 





Austin No. 6 Standard Factory-Building. A sturdy type of 
building for heavy crane operation. Any reasonable amount 
completed in 60 working-days. 





Austin No. 10 Standard Factory Building. Another type 
for crane operation. Any reasonable amount completed in 
60 working-days. 


The Austin Motto is “‘Results, 
not excuses.” 

The Austin Record to date is: 
120,000 square feet on one job in 
30 working-days: 540,000 square 
feet—more than one mile of 
buildings on the same job—in 
55 calendar-days. 


STANDARD 
RAILWAY- 
BUILDINGS 










































then swung up his rifle and cracked the 
man’s skull. 


The other youngster figures that, as he 
got two and a third Germans for each 
one of his wounds, the balance is much in 
his favor despite the fact that the odds 
were greatly against him from the first. 
This is how it happened: 


After going through the enemy’s wire 
near Vair Wood, he found himself under 
fire from a machine gun hidden in a wheat- 
field, and was wounded badly in the thigh 
with an armor-piercing bullet designed for 
tanks. 

He fell at once, but staggering up again 
threw a bomb at the German gun-crew 
and killed-four of them. One ran and 
disappeared into a dugout. The American 
eorporal followed him’down and the man 
turned to leap at him in the darkness, but 
he killed him with his bayonet. 

He went up from the dugout again to 
the light of day above, and a German 
soldier wounded him again, but he paid 
a price for the blow with his own life. 

Another German attacked him, wounded 
him for a third time, and was killed by 
this lad whose bayonet was so quick. 

That made six Germans, and the 
seventh was a machine-gunner whom he 
shot. By this time the American corporal 
was weak and bleeding from his wounds, 


and while he lay, unable to go farther, he | 


hoisted a rag onto his rifle as a signal to the 
stretcher-bearers, who came and earried 
him back. 


The tanks, too, seemed to have felt the 
spirit} of ’76 thrilling their cumbersome 
frames, for they reentered the action on 
the British front with renewed vigor on 
July 4. Their principal celebration, how- 
ever, was pulled off on the 6th when, in 
the push that gained another 400 yards 
on a mile front for the Australians, they 
did gallant service. Says The Times: 


The tanks were astonishing in their 
methods of maneuver, and aroused the 
wild enthusiasm of the Australians, many 
of whom, perhaps, had been a little 
prejudiced against these land-ships after 
their first introduction. They advanced 
in the half-light of dawn without delay, and 
moved with skill and judgment to any 
point where the infantry needed their help. 

The ordinary ranks of German soldiers 
surrendered helplessly wherever the tanks 
erawled around them with a sweep of 
fire from their flanks, but there were 
some machine-gun nests where the Ger- 
man teams used their weapons with their 
usual courage and deadly resolution. It 
was against them that the tanks were 
supremely useful in saving the lives of the 
assaulting troops and destroying these 
strong points. 

In one ease they trampled down six 
machine guns in action, and elsewhere 
one tank ran over three machine guns and, 
seeing a fourth still firing, turned and 
made straight for it and crusht it into the 
earth with its gunners. At another point 
a tank destroyed the teams of five heavy 
machine guns and took the weapons inside 
as valuable trophies. 

The tanks had their most startling 
adventure that morning when one of 
them steered for a mound of earth which 
the tank pilot shrewdly suspected as the 
hiding-place of a machine-gun nest, altho 
all was quiet there. The big engine moved 
around the hillock when suddenly, out of a 
concealed trench on the other side, forty 
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men ran out in panic, with hands up in 
token of surrender. One machine gun 
near by opened fire, but the tank swerved 
and smashed it under its vast weight 
of metai. 

After their quick success on July 4, 
the tanks cruised around the captured 
ground, which the Australians were making 
ready for defense against any counter- 
attack, and the pilots came out of their 
manholes for a little fresh air, and asked 
the infantry if there was anything they 
wanted in the way of help. There was 
little more to do just then, as the field of 
battle was quiet and the prisoners were 
being marshalled under escort; but the 
Australians said there was some sniping 
from a wheat-field, and they suggested 
that a tank should rout out the sharp- 
shooters. 

“Right oh!” said one of the pilots, 
and, maneuvering his engine to get a 
field of fire on the spot pointed out, 
sent some small shells into the wheat. 
Instantly a number of Germans jumped 
up and then fell under the spray of ma- 
ehine-gun bullets which the tank poured 
into the standing crop. One group of 
tanks is believed to have captured thirty 
machine guns and caused the surrender 
of 200 men. 

When the fighting tanks returned to 
their assembly place after the battle by 
far the greater number of them were 
ready to go into action again, without any 
repairs or respite, after some forty-eight 
hours of heavy and exciting work. “ 





| IN THE AIR WITH MAJOR MITCHEL 


THE DAY BEFORE HIS FATAL FLIGHT 


= HERE will you go when you are 
through the pursuit sehool here?” 
a New York World correspondent asked 


Maj. John Purroy Mitchel shortly before 


accompanying the aviator as a passenger | 


above the flying-field at Lake Charles, 
La., on the day preceding the fatal flight 
of New York’s former ‘‘ fighting mayor.” 

**God and Washington alone know,”’ was 
Mitehel’s laughing reply. ‘‘I have every 
hope that it will be across. Wish me luck 
for overseas, will you?” 

On the following day—July 6—he fell 
to his death on the Gerstner flying-field. 

Major Mitchel had made rapid work of 
his preparation for the air-service. He was 
assigned to aviation training at San Diego, 
Cal., in January last. He made his first 
flight with an instructor on February 27, 
and he passed his final:tests and beeame a 
full-fledged Army aviator on June 15. He 
was a daring airman, and one of the mech- 
anicians on the field recently remarked: 

“It makes my hair stand on end to see 
Major Mitchel fly. He takes so many 
risks and seems to think nothing of it.”’ 

His one wish was that he might get over 
to the Western Front where he could do 
some work that would count. 

Just before leaving for California, Major 
Mitehel was present at a luncheon in the 
Bankers’ Club in New York. A friend 
suggested that his return to New York be 
made the occasion of another such gather- 
ing. After a moment’s thought, Mr. 
Mitchel said quietly: 

“T have a hunch that I am not coming 
back.” 








| jacket he wore in the now familiar phéte- 


He was told that hunches usually worked 
by contraries, but he insisted that nothing 
could shake the feeling that he had. 

Promptly after his defeat in the mayor. 
alty election by Mayor Hylan in 1917, Mr. 
Mitchel’s ambition centered on what he 


could do to serve his country. 
New York Sun: 


Within a few days after he had been 
rejected by a public vote in which the 
Tammany candidate, Mr. Hylan, received 
approximately two votes for every one 
cast for himself, Mr. Mitchel renewed 
his appeal to the War Department for 
permission to serve his country as a 
fighting man on the first line of battle, 
For months before he consented, and only 
after earnest persuasion, it is known, to 
become a second time a candidate for 
Mayor, he had been anxious to join the 
Army. He had trained at Plattsburg, 
coming out of the severe test imposed 
upon civilian candidates at that camp 
with great distinction. 

His training had been for infantry 
command. He was one of the first of 
young American men of affairs to volun- 
teer for the arduous labors of military 
training at the first Plattsburg camp. 
There he distinguished bimself for as- 
siduous study, both mental and_ physical. 
He renewed his training at thé second 
camp, and at the end of his training he 
was well qualified, in the opinion of 
regular Army officers that had observed 
his progress and keenness, to lead men. 
Naturally, therefore, when the time came 
for him to apply for service he sought 


Says the 


from the Government an assignment to 
infantry service. That was his _ first 
thought. Months passed without result. 


Eventually General Squier, Chief of the 
Signal Corps, procured for him a com- 
mission in that corps in the Aviation 


Section. Apparently it was the only open- 
ing available for Mr. Mitchel. General 
Squier was his personal friend. That 


offer was accepted in January, 1918, and 
Mr. Mitchel, now a Major, was assigned 
to aviation-training at San Diego, Cal. 


“Be right and speak out’ was the 
formula of John Purroy Mitchel while he 
was Mayor of New York, as told in Tue 
Dicest of September 8, 1917. And that 
precept ruled him in all his affairs, per- 
sonal and public. 
‘No matter how straight and clean a 
man may wish to be, doesn’t he have to 
compromise a little bit now and then if 
was once asked, 


he is in polities?” .he 


and his reply was an uncompromising 
 e. 

‘‘A man in public office has to associ- 
ate sometimes with men he doesn’t like 
to associate with,’’ he said, ‘“‘but the idea 
of being ‘slick,’ of ‘playing the game,’ is 
the old idea—the Tammany idea. I don’t 
believe a man has to stoop to such de 


vices. To my mind there is only one 
course to pursue: ‘Be right and speak 
out.’”’ 


The. staff: correspondent of The World 
at the Gerstner Field thus tells of his flight 
with the Major on the day before the 
latter’s death: 


In his flying clothes he was picturesque. 
He brought with him here the helmet and 
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at | That Job Lost Us Money! 
to - 
first Not a pleasant experience, to find that your business is job sheets, and other cost forms which will be found ot 
ult. losing money. This realization may come as a surprise. the greatest service in obtaining and recording the variety 
be For instance, a big order with apparently a good margin of of data necessary to accurate cost computation. You will 
rae! profit. ‘Then the sudden knowledge that the profits are be interested in them because the constantly fluctuating 
ak not there! prices of material, labor, and transportation, found in every 
oral Men who get this news want to find out two things,’as business today, make detailed cost figuring and analysis-a 
hat quickly as ‘possible. greater necessity than ever before. 
and First, «*Why didn’t we make money?’” Write us, stating what your product is, and we will send 
ned | Second, ««Why didn’t we know we weren’t going t you the portfolio you will find of greatest use. It will 
make money ?”’ acquaint you with the quality and various finishes ot 
the Very likely the same answer will suffice for both ques- Hammermill Bond, and as you see how this reliable, 
he ions—the cost system was lacking or inadequate. economical paper will meet your every printing need, you 
5 The manufacturer who doesn’t know his exact cost will appreciate why so many big concerns are using 
| figures cannot expect to set his selling prices intelligently. | Hammermill Bond for all their office printing. 
hat Only with a system which shows cost fluctuation, Your printer knows Hammermill Bond, and knows that 


month by month or week by week, can selling figures be _ standing instructions for its use will enable him to give you 
so governed that profit is assured. Only through such a complete paper satisfaction on every job. Made in white 
system can the leaks be stopped which cause cost expenses and twelve colors, and in three finishes—bond, ripple, 
to creep up into the profit margin. and linen, 

Among the many valuable helps contained in the The complete set of Hammermill Portfolios will be sent 
Hammermill Portfolios of office forms are factory order slips, to any printer who wil] write to us for them. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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graphs taken at San Diego. He wore | 


these at the time of his death, and when on 
Friday he made ready to go up with me he 
looked so strikingly like the “J. P.” of 
the bust picture passed by the Committee 
on Public’ Information that I remarked 
upon it. 

“You don’t mean to say that picture 
has ever been published?’’ Major Mitchel 
eried. ‘‘Why, there was every possible 
understanding when they were taken that 
they wouldn’t be. What other ones were? 
Did they publish that one with Leonard 
(his instructor) and me in the ship to- 
gether? Well, what do you know about 
that!” 

His interest and amusement over this 
were boyish, and he was still laughing 
about it when he took his place in the 
rear seat of the big Hispano-Suiza that 
had been made ready for the flight. 

When the blocks had been pulled 
from before the wheels, he ‘‘taxied” 
for a considerable distance up the wind, 
then turned about and started down it, 
lifting so smoothly that his passenger 
did not realize the earth had been left 
until the machine was well in the air. 
Then in great circles it was carried higher 
and higher until an elevation of about 
5,500 feet had been reached. 

There Major Mitchel leaned over the 
side of the fuselage and shouted through 
the roar of the propeller: 

“‘Now I'll show you some of the things 
you’ve heard about. This one will be”— 

But his passenger never heard what, 
for Major Mitchel’s head was back be- 
hind his cowl and the plane was tipping 
over to the left. Over it went until the 
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passenger looked straight down between | 


the wings to the dappled green of rice- 
fields barred with the silver-gray of their 
dikes, a mile below. 
came back to an even keel and tipped 
as far to the right. 


Slowly the machine | : ‘ ; ; 
dent Lincoln, which are printed in the New 


with many more hours of flying than the 
former Mayor had on his record. 

This flight had been a little less than 
thirty minutes in length. It had been 
preceded by a somewhat longer one, 
which was Major Mitchel’s first in a scout 
machine—and the last but one. 


‘ 


“OVER THERE” ON THE LAST VOYAGE 
OF THE “PRESIDENT LINCOLN” 


F you are just an ordinary citizen with 

no particular business on board, but 
are curious and would like to look over one 
of the transports that carry our troops 
“over there” you must first obtain per- 
mission from one of the three properly 
constituted authorities. First there is the 
Army Transport Service. Your request 
will be denied without explanation. Then 
you may try the Commandant in charge 
of naval construction. Your application 
is taken politely under consideration and— 
promptly forgotten. Your last hope is 
the Army and Navy Department which, 
if all the conditions are just right, may 
grant the desired permission to inspect 
the transport. 

It so happened that such a visit was 
made through the courtesy of the Wash- 
ington authorities, and the transport 
selected was the ill-fated President Lincoln, 
formerly a Hamburg-American liner; and 
sunk by a German submarine in the latter 
part of May, when 800 miles at sea, while 
on her way back to the United States. 

The visitor’s impressions of the Presi- 








| York Sun, give a very good idea of the 


“Feel all right?”’ came Major Mitchel’s | 


voice through the roar again. ‘Fine. 
This ‘time keep your eyes outside the car, 


| on any American transport during the first. 


because I’m going.to put you over on your | 


back.” 


His voice died away and the plane went | 


into an Immelmann turn, which involves 
a complete change of direction by going 
straight up, turning slowly but inexorably 
backward, till one feels as if he sat in an 
easy-chair-let down to the last notch, then 
dipping to the side and righting itself 
with its nose pointed in the direction 
from which it had just come. 

Thereupon I told the truth as to how 
I felt. 
pared with it, and the pilot shouted, “‘ All 
right; we'll not do any more; we'll go 
home.”’ 

Later he explained regretfully that he 
had meant to go into a tail-spin, but he 
contented himself with starting 


width until he reached an elevation of 
between 2,000 and 2,500 feet. Then he 
went straight ahead toward the landing- 
field, nosed the plane downward, and 
dived straight for the great circle marked 
on the turf to indicate the landing-plaee. 


Once on the way another plane ‘‘ crossed’” - 


Major Mitchel’s, and to escape the cur- 
rent of air created by it he came to an 
even keel, dipt to the left, then to the right, 
and resumed his dive. It went through 


down- | 
ward in huge swoops a mile or more in | 


Sea-sickness was not to be com- | 





then to its glorious end, and the bump | 


with which the wheels of the plane met 
the earth was no more than one might 
give in knocking at the door. The ob- 
servers cailed it a perfect landing; to 
me it seemed more skilful than any I had 
ever seen, and I had been watching men 


| instruct them in how to swing and lash | 


| eards and other light games. 


| and heads for the shores of France. 
| then: 





| 


sort of life and surroundings of our boys 


stage of their journey to the Front: 


totally different appearance from her pas- 
senger days. They are bare of deck- 
chairs or any other thing that would 
encumber them and interfere with their 
use as an exercise and drill-ground. All 
non-essentials have been swept away, but 
the ship is none the less attractive for 
their absence. 

Cabins and smoking-rooms on the hur- 
ricane-deck have been opened into one 


to a nicety. At intervals are sculleries 
which are to serve for butler’s pantries, 
At these tables each man has his ag. 
signed place for chow and at other times 
the tables are used for reading, study, 
writing, or recreation like cards. A shelf 
is handily placed near the tables to hold 
books and writing materials. 


Finally the big transport starts on her 
voyage. She is picked up by her conyoy 
And 


At the first peep of day a gong resounds 
through each deck and the deck-master’s 
voice is heard shouting: 

“Hit the deck, mates!” 

The electric lights are switched on as 
second invitation to the sleepy heads, 
and before five minutes have elapsed every 
man is out of his hammock, folding his 
blanket, and clewing up his hammock. A 
simultaneous grab is made for the ‘toilet 
articles and the men line up for roll-call. 
Each platoon, remember, is treated as an 
entity and this preliminary passes quicker 
than might seem possible. 

Then follows the rush of the boys to the 
shower-baths, and it is a rush. Jostling 
and cheering, they are shoved up one by 
one and shouts of healthy enjoyment greet 
the rush of water, while all sorts of horse- 
play, including a good deal of spattering, 
ensue. Back to their hammocks they rush, 
shaking their bath-towels, and another 
few minutes are given to cleaning up and 
getting into their clothes. 

Inspection comes next and it is a fune- 
tion of every morning. Absolute cleanli- 
ness is required and insisted on. The in- 
spection is made by officers, changed every 
day, who appear at this early hour in 
complete uniform even to the _ spotless 
white gloves. 

All are now ready for chow and from 
the companionway arrive two _ jackies 
staggering under an immense cylinder. 
Behind them walks another carrying a 
great can like a gigantic milk-can and 


; Y | then come two others, each loaded with 
The decks of the steamship present a | 


| this time 


another and furnish no small recreation | 


space, which is set’ with small tables for 
The decks 
below and: the former saloons and draw- 
ing-rooms exhibit the greatest change. 


Their furnishings have been taken out | 
and now serve mostly in eclub-rooms for | 


soldiers and marines when they are ashore. 

As the men come on board and are 
assigned in platoons to quarters they are 
given the following articles: a length of 


hammock, a mattress which will serve at 
need as a life-preserver, a thick blanket, 
and a big bath-towel. These things with 


| once a day, commonly a stew. 


strong white canvas six feet by four, the | 


their toilet articles form the necessities of | 


the voyage. 
Having received them the soldiers are 


filed down in platoons to their quarters: 


on the ship and a half-dozen marines 


the hammock, a task ‘in which, by the 
way, they have already received some 
theoretic drill at the cantonments. 

On the lower deck between the ports 
are set tables of bright white pine scrubbed 





i 


four loaves of bread, the size that a Gar- 
gantua would need for a little snack. By 
the men are seated at their 
tables and they give way unrebuked to 
all kinds of merriment. 

In the cylinder, when the top is un- 
serewed, in the scullery are nests of vessels 
holding the soup and meat and vegetables 
and keeping them as hot as when’ they 
left the cook’s galley. The big can is, in 
fact, a thermos bottle which gives up 
steaming coffee. Tea and cocoa are served 
also, but by tradition all these liquids 
pass under one name which the landsmen 
soon adopt. It is “Java.” 

The food is plentiful and good. At two 
meals there are always beans cooked to a 
consistency of soup, and meat is served 
A fresh 
vegetable appears on every menu for din- 
ner and supper. At the last meal of the 
day apples or jam serves as a dainty and 
oceasionally stewed fruit. 

The breakfast hour is six o’clock, dinner 
follows at 11:30, and supper at 4:30. 
Sometimes a lunch of erackers and bouil- 
lon is served ow deck between dinner and 
supper.. The men are in their bunks and 
hammocks by sundown and the black 
transport, all lights out, moves steadily 
through the night. 

As the majority of the soldiers have 
never been at sea extra attention is paid 
to the poor sailors in the early days of 
the voyage, and the diet of these differs 
somewhat from that of the hardy men 
who do not sacrifice to Neptune. All the 
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The Newest Hudson Super-Six 


It, like all models, is limited in numbers 


This four-passenger coupe model 
is the newest car from the Hudson 
shops. 


The quantity that can be produced 
this year is necessarily limited. Only 
the largest Hudson distributors are 
likely to receive cars of this type and 
with them the number they will get 
will be restricted to a very few. 


That is, of course, not exclusive to 
this one model of Hudsons. 


All Super-Six models are in great 
demand and the supply has not at 
any time this year been equal to it. 


The Super-Six is now in its third 
year. More than sixty thousand 
have been delivered to users. From 
the very day when the first Super- 
Six was announced its popularity 
has led all fine cars. 


This it did first in interest, then 
in performance and then in sales as 
the production grew. 


Hudson Motor Car Company | 
Detroit, Michigan | | 
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No wonder. What car has shown 
such performance? None has equaled 
its records against time, in long 
endurance and in speed contests. 
No car has made a stronger showing 
in hard usage and for long endurance. 





Everyone of its 60,000 users attest 
that fact. The demand grows. But 
dealers cannot meet it because pro- 
duction cannot be brought up to 
the sales requirements. 


This new model meets a strong 
demand. It was started months ago 
before present conditions became so 
acute. 


Dealers were supplied with photo- 
graphs and specifications, with which 
they secured orders that will absorb 
a large proportion of the cars of its 
type that will be available. 











Some types are entirely exhausted. 


Whatever type Super-Six you may 
want should be arranged for now. 
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Cylinder Heat! 


Havoline Oil will not 
break under it! 


Do you know that each of 


your automobile motor-cylin- 
ders is a pretty hot place- 
3000° in the combustion 
chamber and 400° on the 
cylinder-walls 


These walls must be subri- 
cated—we know that. They 
must be lubricated at a tem- 
perature that breaks down 
poor oils. A breaking oil is 
something you should know 
about and avoid. 


When an oil breaks due to 
excessive heat, its chemical 
composition changes—it does 
not remain the original oil. 
A physical change takes place 
also—the oil loses part of 
its original and invaluable 
continuous-film producing 
quality so necessary for efh- 
cient lubrication. 


Partial lubrication of a gas- 


oline engine permits gas leak- 
age, loss of power, and exces- 
sive wear. 


Your motor needs complete 
lubrication. Only by such 
can you expect maximum 
efficiency, minimum wear,and 
that peculiar satisfaction of 
a perfect running motor. 
Then feed your engine the 
oil that stands up where it is 
needed. Feed it the oil that 
does not break under piston 
heat. 


Havoline Oil comes in sealed 
containers, your guarantee 
of uniform quality. 


Havoline greases are compounded of 
Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Judian Refining Company 
Incorporated 


Producers and Refiners 
of Petroleum 


New York 


HAVOLINE OIL 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


“It makes a difference’’ 

















men are in good health when they come 
aboard; that is a point carefully looked 
after, but some of the Westerners may 
be counted on to fill the bunks in the 
hospital, of which there are several. 


Soon after breakfast the men are takep 
to the main deck in relays and put through 
a strenuous drill, after which they are at 
liberty to lounge about the decks and 
smoke. No smoking is permitted betweep 
decks, and the usual smoking-rooms are 
given up to the officers. Some of the time 
is occupied in acquiring new accomplish- 
ments that will be found useful in the 
into which 


womanless world they are 


voyaging, for, says the writer in the Sun; 


Not many of the men come from the 
cantonments versed in the needlewoman’s 
art and this is taught and practised 
among them. Nearly every one has a com- 
fort kit containing thread and needles 
and all the boys are keen to do their own 
mending. 

They take a boyish sort of enjoyment, 
too, in comparing their luxuries, the 
woolen socks and” sweater, helmet, and 
gauntlets which have been knitted and 
presented to them. 

Eight, perhaps nine, days are occupied 
in transit, and routine has been established, 
comfort attained, and custom almost 
made sailors of even the driest Western 
product. When the transport takes leave 
of her convoys to enter the port of desti- 
nation it is easy to imagine the excite 
ment that prevails on board. 

The disembarkation is another story. 
Loud is the weleome accorded to each new 
reenforcement; the quays are crowded 
with enthusiastic people, bands _ play, 
handkerchiefs wave, a great shout goes 
up as the stalwart young fellows, trim in 
their shore-going garb, step on this land 
which seems at once so friendly. 





BANDITS STILL UNCHECKED ARE 
TERRORIZING CHINA 


HE murder of J. W. Laidlaw, manager 

of a Standard Oil 
Company at Wahu, Province of Anhwei, 
China, by Chinese has again 
ealled attention to the apparent inability 
of the Chinese authorities to cope with the 
growing lawlessness of the country, a facet 
which the press of Japan have recently 
emphasized. The New York Evening Post, 
quoting The New East, says: 


branch of the 


bandits, 


Kidnaping of well-to-do people has 
always been more or less common in 
China, but the crime is now greatly on the 
increase. Rich merchants, their sons or 
small children, are taken by bandits, 
carried off to the hills, or otherwise secreted 
and held until ransomed. If their friends 
refuse to pay, murder is sometimes done. 
That is a commonplace of existence in the 
provinces, so far as the Chinese them- 
selves are concerned. But it is a new 
development, and an ominous one, that 
foreigners are being subjected to such 
treatment. 

A month ago Messrs. Kyle and Pureell, 
American engineers engaged in railway 
survey work for the firm of Siems Carey, 
were attacked in Honan, their guard over 
powered, their money taken, and them- 
selves captured. The bandits thereafter 
offered to ransom them, for money, 2 
exchange for arms and ammunition, and 
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even for employment in the regular army 
for the whole band and its leader, the 
leader: to be given an independent com- 
mand in his own region! 

In Suiyuan the other day a Swedish 
missionary was kidnaped and _ earried 
off into the interior of Mongolia as a 
risoner. Troops have been sent to rescue 
him, but there is yet no word of his release. 
Four days ago two American lady mission- 
aries, Mrs. Dixon and Miss Catherine 
Smith, were carried off by brigands some- 
where near the Shantung border. The 
local magistrate warned the elders of all 
the adjacent villages that three in each 
village would immediately be decapitated 
if the ladies were not forthcoming. Merci- 
fully this threat has had the desired effect. 

What foreigners have to suffer is a 
drop in the ocean as compared with the 
misery inflicted on the natives. A mis- 
sionary in Shensi draws a_ harrowing 
picture of what is happening there. His 
town was visited by a band of robbers, who 
gutted the whole’ place and carried away 
the principal inhabitants. The magis- 
trate was hidden in the missionary’s house, 
but the robbers foreed their way in and 
took him away. Many people were 
murdered during that visit and many 
wounded by rifle-shots or bayonets, but 
the horrible thing is that there are about 
forty men and women in the hospital 
suffering from dreadful burns, received 
while the robbers roasted them in order to 
make them disclose where their valuables 
were hid. 

As if that were not enough, when the 
first band had gone, a second and inde- 
pendent one arrived and took possession of 
the town. As the missionary wrote, these 
eutthroats were going round looking to 
see if their predecessors had left anything 
worth having. The inhabitants were in a 
sore condition of suspense, and the mis- 
sionary had little hope that his property 
would continue to be respected. 


These are the acts of acknowledged 
marauders, but it seems that there is 
another class in China which is equally 
to be feared, for, says The Post: 

In Szechwan the soldiers are military 
men by day and brigands by night, and 


they respect nobody. Many foreigners 
have been robbed in Szechwan, some 


openly by brigands in daylight and others — 
after dark by men strongly suspected.-to~ 


be soldiers. There is no redress’ to be 
obtained by anybody. Conditiens@ike this 
prevail probably in half the provintes in the 
country. Specific instances are so numer- 
ous that they can not be detailed. But 
what happened on March 21-24 at Ping- 
kiang, in Hunan, during the march of the 
northern army on Chang-Sha, shows what 
can be done by the regular army. 

The southern armies have been little 
better, and there are numerous instances 
on record of wholesale looting by both 
during the past few months. The south- 
ern forces, during the general retirement 
from Yochow, streamed through Peking for 
two days without doing any damage. The 
very last lot of southerners broke into a 
few shops. during the night. In the 
morning the first lot of the northern army 
arived and a reign of terror commenced. 
The men spread all over the town, break- 
ing into houses and shops, looting and 
demanding money. A Roman Catholic 
priest was shot down, and is now in hos- 
pital dangerously wounded. The manager 
of a refuge for women was shot dead. 
An English missionary lady was seized 
by three ruffians who dragged the rings 
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These two leather manufacturing plants, 

. Drueding Bros. above and the Keystone 

Leather Company below, are excellent 

examples of the Steele Idea in Industrial 
Construction. 

Both plants were built before this 
country became involved in war. But 
so carefully had each business been stud- 
ied, so thoroughly the immediate and 
future requirements defined that when 
the stress of war added its extra load to 
their production problems, each plant was 
fitted to expand accordingly. 

Steele assumed the-entire responsibility for all 
designing and construction work, the routing of 
materials, layout of machinery and the emplace- 
ment of mechanical equipment. 


WM. STEELE & SONS COMPANY 


ers & Constructors 
PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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Photograph of the matic-shod Good year transports which made the 
record Akron-to-Chicago-to-Baltimore Aad on Goodyear Cord Tires. 
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Goodyear Transports Make 


Another Record Run 





a heavily laden and travel- 
stained motor trucks, shod with 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Tires, 
rolled into Chicago recently on the 
first lap of a memorable journey. 


They were part of Goodyear’s Akron- 
to-Boston freight fleet, and thirty- 
six hours earlier had been dispatched 
from the factory in Akron loaded 
with materials needed by the com- 
pany’s Chicago branch. 


Traveling night and day, over un- 
familiar roads, the trucks covered 
the 440-mile distance in an actual 
running time of 22 hours, maintain- 
ing an average hourly speed of 20 
miles. 


Not only does this record break all 
standing marks for motor truck 
travel but it is a feat unheard 
of in any of the prevailing railway 
schedules. 


Two days after their arrival in 
Chicago, the trucks were loaded with 
Red Cross supplies urgently wanted 
in France, and under military escort 
were dispatched for Baltimore. 


Four days later they reached their 
destination, having covered the 820 


milesin 10114 hours’ elapsed time,with 
an actual running time of 53 hours. 


The Akron-to-Chicago-to-Balti- 
more trip totaled 1,260 miles, made 
in 75 hours’ actual running time, 
or at an average speed of nearly 17 
miles an hour. 


Important as it is as an indication 
of the possibilities of the motor 
truck, it is an even more important 
demonstration of the qualities of 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Tires. 


The speed, the cushioning power 
and the tractive efficiency of these 
pneumatic tires open up to the 
motor truck entirely new fields of 
usefulness. 


They allow faster travel over 
enormously increased areas, with 
greater returns from oil and fuel 
and less truck depreciation than 
otherwise is possible. 


In more than 250 cities, as well as 
in our Akron-to-Boston highway 
transport service, Goodyear Cord 
Tires for Motor Trucks have con- 
vincingly proved their worth. 


Their relation to the future of motor 
transportation is so immediate and 
vital that it cannot safely be dis- 
regarded. 


THE GooDYEAR TirRE & RuBBER ComMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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off her fingers and threatened to cut off 
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her hand if she did not give up the watch | 
| was written by the airman himself just 


on her wrist. 

The houses of a missionary and the 
Standard Oil agent were looted, as well as 
the Wesleyan Mission Boys’ School and 
the Roman Catholi Girls’ School. In- 
describable scenes went on for four days, 
as the northern troops came and went, 
and every appeal to officers was met with 
fair words and no fulfilment. A large city 
was completely gutted of property, the 
woodwork of the houses destroyed for fire- 


wood, horses stabled in the rooms, and so | 


forth. Women, many with small children, 
fled by hundreds to the neighboring hills, 
where they were without shelter in cold 
and wet. 

Theré is no doubt that the whole wicked 
outrage was deliberately permitted by the 
military authorities. The soldiers de- 
elared that they were limited only by the 
order not to kill. Two other towns in the 
vicinity of Pingkiang were similarly pil- 
laged, and it was reported that in one of 
them nearly all the population had been 
killed. 

The explanation of such occurrences is 
simply this: The troops are in arrears of 
pay, they are discontented, and do not 


eare to fight or obey orders. They are | 


bribed into obedience every now and then 
by being let loose on some hapless town to 
help themselves. Unspeakable misery is 
inflicted on the inhabitants, but what of 
it so long as the designs of General This 
or General That are duly forwarded.. Such 
are the troops of the militarist Government 
now established in Peking. Nor are these 
isolated imstanees. Such things are of 
constant occurrence wherever there are 
soldiers in China. 





RICHTHOFEN’S OWN STORY OF HIS 
FAMOUS AIR BATTLES 


HE dispatches from the Front on 
July 3 told of an engagement between 
nine American airplanes and thirteen of 
Richthofen’s old squadron, in which six 
of the machines brought 
down, while the Americans escaped un- 
seathed. One ean not help wondering— 
without detriment to the victorious Amer- 
ieans—what the result would have been 
had Richthofen been alive and leading 
his famous organization—which still re- 
tains his name altho the airman 
killed in April—for Richthofen was the 
greatest German flier. 
Richthofen wore the 
bestowed by the Kaiser for more than 
twenty air victories, tho he is said to have 
brought down more than eighty French 
and English aviators. ‘If he could shoot 
he maneuvers he 
invincible,”” was the tribute of one of his 
English rivals who begrudged him none of 
the credit for his daring and his won- 
derful control of his machine. 
When ‘“‘The Red Devil,” as Richthofen’s 
red Fokker was ealled, was brought down 


German were 


was 


as well as would be 








The following story of the experiences 
of Capt. Manfred Freiherr von Richthofen 


after his fiftieth victory, and is repro- 
duced in Pearson’s Magazine. He tells 
of the destruction of the first Fokker in 
which he attempted to engage some enemy 
machines over the French lines: 


Suddenly my motor stopt working; 
nothing I could do would make it goon. | 
tried everything in vain; and the enemy 
machines were getting near me. I was 
helpless. I had to land. right away in a 
field. I came down a great deal quicker 
than I wished. In a moment the beautiful 
machine was a mass of scrap-metal. The 
shock took away my ‘senses for the mo- 
ment, but when I got up and was able to 
move about I found I was not hurt. | 
had to wait some time to get a new ma- 
chine. Then one day our new airplanes 
arrived and we were told that the great 
Béleke was going to fly with us. 

All of us knew what Béleke had done,and 
all of us were proud of going up with him. 

Before we started Bélcke collected us 
around him and gave us his final instruc- 
tions, and for the first time we flew as a 
squadron commanded by the great hero 
whom we followed blindly. 

We had just reached the Front when we 
recognized a hostile flying squadron pro- 
ceeding in the direction of Cambrai. 
Béleke was, of course, the first to see it; 
he saw a great deal more than ordinary 
mortals. Soon we understood the posi- 
tion, and every one of us strove to follow 
Béleke closely. It was clear to all of us 
that we should pass our first trial under the 
eyes of our beloved leader. 

We approached the hostile squadron 
slowly. It could not escape us. We had 


| intereepted it, for we were between the 


| to go back they had to pass us. 
They were | 


| going erisseross. I 
Order of Merit, | 


| 


| 
| whatever happens.” 
| moment arrived. 


If they wished 
We 


Front and the opponents. 


counted the hostile machines. 
seven in number. We were only five. All 
the Englishmen flew large bomb-carrying 
two-seaters. 
would begin. 
joy. 

Béleke had come very near the first 
English machine, but he did not yet 
shoot. I wondered why. I followed. 
Close to me were my comrades. The 
Englishman nearest to me was traveling 
in a large boat painted with dark colors. 
I did not reflect very long, but took my 
aim and shot. He also fired, and so did 
I, and both of us missed. 

My Englishman twisted and turned, 
did not think fore a 
moment that the hostile squadron con- 
tained other Englishmen who conceiv- 
ably might come to the aid of their com- 
rade. I was animated by a single thought: 
“The man in front of me must come down, 
At last a favorable 
My opponent had ap- 
parently lost sight of me. Instead of 
twisting and turning he flies straight 
across. In a fraction of a second I am at 
his back with my excellent machine. | 
give a short series of shots with my machine 
gun. I had gone so close that I was 


I could have laughed for 


| afraid 1 might dash into the Englishman. 


behind the British lines the flier was | 
found dead in the machine. He had 
been shot through the heart. And the 


English buried him with full military 


honors, and over his grave they placed 
these words: 
“A gallant and daring enemy.” 


Suddenly I nearly yelled with joy, for the 
propeller of the enemy machine had now 
stopt turning. Horray! I had shot his 
engine to pieces. He was compelled to 
land without loss of time, and it was im- 
possible for him to reach his own lines. - 


Richthofen’s story reveals him as ap- 


parently callous and cruel, but he 





| and 


In a few seconds the dance | 





| many as 


Was ! 






gallant 


appreciative of the 
qualities of his opponents, speaking of the 
bravery of the English fliers as particu- 
He wrote: 


seemingly 


larly noticeable. 


During my whole life I have not found 
a happier hunting-ground than in the course 
of the Somme battle. In the morning, 
as soon as I had got up, the first English- 
men arrived, and the last disappeared only 
long after sunset. Bélcke once said that 
this was ‘‘the Paradise of the flying men.” 

There was a time when Bdlcke’s bag of 
machines increased within two months 
from twenty to forty. 

Still, the Englishman is a good man. 
That we must allow. Sometimes the 
English came down to a very low altitude 
and visited Béleke in his quarters, upon 
which they threw their bombs. They abso- 
lutely challenged us to battle and never 
refused a fight. 


Richthofen was flying with Béleke on 
the day that the latter was sent down to 
his death, and he wrote thus of the last 
battle of his beloved leader: 


One day we were flying, guided by 
Béleke, against the enemy. We always 
had a wonderful feeling of security when 
he was with us. After all, he was the one 
and only. The weather was very gusty 
and there were many clouds. There were 
no aeroplanes about except fighting ones. 

From a long distance we saw two im- 
pertinent Englishmen in the air, who also 
seemed to enjoy the rotten weather. We 
were six and they were two. If they had 
been twenty, and if Béleke had given us 
the signal to attack, we should not have 
been at all surprized. 

The struggle began in the usual way. 
Béleke tackled one and | the other. | 
had to let go, because one of the German 
machines got in the way. I looked around 
noticed Béleke settling his victim 
about 200 yards away from me. 

It will be the usual thing, I thought. 
Bélcke will shoot down his opponent and 
I shall have to look on. Close to Béleke 
flew a good friend of his. It was an 
interesting struggle. Both men were shoot- 
ing. The Englishman might fall at any 
moment. Suddenly I noticed an un- 
natural movement of the two German 
flying machines. Immediately I think: 
Collision. I had not yet seen a collision 
in the air. I had imagined it would look 
quite different. In reality what happened 
was not a collision. The two machines 
merely touched one another. However, 
with two machines traveling at the 
tremendous pace of flying machines, the 
slightest contact has the effeet of violent 
coneussion. 

Béleke draws away from his victim 
and descends in large curves. I had not 
the feeling that he was falling, but when | 


| saw him descending below me I noticed 


that part of his planes had broken off. | 
eould not see what happened afterward, 
but in the clouds he lost an entire plane. 
Now his machine was no longer steerable. 
It fell, accompanied all the time by 
Béleke’s faithful friend. 

When we reached home we found the 


report: “‘Béleke is dead!’”’ We could 
scarcely realize the fact. 

Richthofen admitted that he was ex- 
tremely proud when he brought down 


Major Hawker, who was known in Ger- 
the English Immelmann, on 
November 23, 1916, and thus 
gaily of the battle: 


he wrote 


The Englishman tried to catch me up in 
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Don’t Leave Your Fuel Tank Uncorked! 
5% to 15% of Your Gasoline Escapes Through the Tank Vent Hole 


BY evaporation and splashage through the vent hole of the gasoline tank on your 
automobile, truck, tractor, stationary engine or motor boat, one gallon of gasoline 


out of every twenty is wasted. 


This loss totals 200,000 gallons daily, or more than 


enough to supply one-fifth of all the Government's daily war needs. 
The actual waste of gasoline thus lost has been definitely ascertained by rigid, 


conclusive tests, both in the laboratory and on 


the road. Read the statements below 


of tests made at the Armour Institute of Technology and the Associated Engineering 
Laboratories. The results prove that gasoline losses through the tank vent holes can 


be stopped with an 
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carburetor. 


Send $3 for the Imperial Gas-Tank Seal. When ordering, 
state whether it is for Gravity or Vacuum Feed System. We 
shall be pleased to mail you our Free Pamphlet, “Where the 


Gasoline Goes,” on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1229 West Harrison Street 
ALSO MAKERS OF Imperial Oxy-Acetylene Welding, Cutting 
and Lead Burning Equipment; P 

ression Couplings; Bronze Signs and Name Plates; Bronze Kick 
Pis ars; Watrous Sanitary Plumbing 
and Liquid Soap Fixtures; Imperial Self-Heating lrons. 


tes, Door Guards, Push 


The Only 
Device of 


Its Kind 


eri — 
Seal 


You can stop your share of this waste — help 
conserve the national supply-of gasoline, reduce 
your fuel bills and increase your mileage — by 
equipping your car with the Imperial Gas-Tank 
Seal. This most practical device is easily installed 
—simply bore a *¢-inch hole in the filler cap. It 
cannot get out of order, and works equally well with 
Gravity or Vacuum systems. 
automatically, to replace gasoline used through the 





The valve admits air 





Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
We hand you herewith our re- 

port on road test made of the 
Imperial Gas-Tank Seal. 

his test, in which a standard 
make of car was used, continued 
for a period of 25 days. 

he car was first run over a 900 
mile route without the Imperial 
Gas-Tank Seal and then run over 
the same route with the Imperial 
Gas-Tank Seal installed on the 
tank. On both trips the oper- 
ating conditions were as nearly 
identical as possible. 

e test clearly demonstrated 
the fact that where the Gas-Tank 
Seal was not used, the lossthrough 
the vent hole of the tank was 
155% of the total volume of gas- 
oline used, and on the trip with the 
; Imperial Gas-Tank Seal installed, 
Chicago this loss was entirely eliminated. 
Associated Engineering Laboratory 


By ff Gla 


Principal Asst. Engineer. 


$ 00 adralsianeter 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


ine Cocks, Com- 


nerd Underseparatecover please find 
detailed report on Laboratory test 
aos of the Imperial Gas-Tank 
Seal. 

You will note that the aggregate 
wastage of g ine, through the 
vent hole of the tank, due to evap- 
oration, expansionand splashing, is 
5% of the total volume of gasoline 
usedinthetank. Our testnotonly 
definitely established this volume 
of loss but conclusively proved 
that the use of Imperial Gas-Tank 
> Seal entirely eliminates wastage. 


i hameeel Nelre wor. 
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Armour Institute of Technology 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


inch pictures in rain, sunshine or shadow. 


makes picture taking easier and more certain. 


The Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3 is extremely 


ordinarily efficient. 


Write for specimen picture on Cyko Paper. 
Then ask the Ansco Dealer for a demonstration. 


The Master Camera 


The car that takes every hill ‘‘on high’’—the watch that runs 
true to the second—are appreciated by the man who wants the 
best; in this class is the superb Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3. 


With the finest of fine lens and shutter equipments, the 
compact V-P Speedex No. 3 produces sharp, clear 24% x 314 


The user can change the speed, the lens opening and the 
focus instantly and accurately without losing sight of the 
image in, the ‘‘finder*’—an exclusive Ansco feature which 


simple in 


operation, exceptionally beautiful in appearance and extra- 


ANSCO COMPANY 




















Binghamton, NewYork 
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Equipped with 
) B.& L. Tessar 
) lens, F4.5,$65.00; 
| Ansco Anastigmat, 


. ! F4.5,$56.00; F6.3, 


$40.00; F7.5 831.00; 
in Acme Speedex 


(maximum 


S speed, 1/300 second). 
Other Ansco Cameras, 
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the rear, while I tried to get behind him. 
So we circled round and round like mad- 
men after one another at an altitude of 
about ten thousand feet. First we circled 
twenty times to the left, and then thirty 
times to the right. Each tried to get 
behind and above the other. 

I soon discovered that I was not fight- 
ing a beginner. He had not the slightest 
intention to break off the dance. He was 
traveling in a box which turned beauti- 
fully. However, my packing-case was 
better at rising than his. I succeeded at 
last in getting above and beyond my En- 
glish waltzing partner. 

When we had got down to about six 
thousand feet without having achieved 
anything in particular, my opponent ought 
to have discovered that it was time for 
him to take his leave. The wind was 
favorable to me, for it drove us more and 
more toward the German position. At 
last we were above Bapaume, about half 
a mile behind the German front. The 
impertinent fellow was full of cheek, and 
when we had got down to about three 
thousand feet he merrily waved to me, 
as if to say: ‘‘ Well, how do you do?” 

The circles which we made round one 
another were so narrow that their diameter 
was probably no more than 250 or 300 feet. 
I had time to take a good look at my oppo- 
nent. I looked down into his carriage and 
could see every movement of his head. If he 
had not had his cap on I could have noticed 
what kind of a face he had. 

My Englishman was a good sportsman, 
but by and by the thing became a little 
too hot for him. He had to decide 
whether he would land on German ground 
or whether he would fly back to the 
English lines. Of course he tried the latter, 
after having endeavored in vain to escape 
me by loopings and such like tricks. At 
that time his first bullets were flying 
around me, for so far neither of us had 
been able to do any shooting. 

When he had come down to about 300 
feet he tried to eseape by flying in a zigzag 
eourse, during which, as is well known, it 
is difficult for an observer to shoot. That 
was my most favorable moment. I fol- 
lowed him at an altitude of from 250 
to 150 feet, firing all the time. The 
Englishman could not help falling. But 
the jamming of my gun nearly robbed me 
of my success. 

My opponent fell shot through the head 
150 feet behind our line. His machine gun 
was dug out of the ground, and it orna- 
ments the entrance of my dwelling. 

Half in fun, Richthofen, when asked 
what his ambition was, replied that he 
would like to be the first of the chasers, 
and one day a telegram arrived which 
stated that ‘‘ Lieutenant von Richthofen is 
appointed Commander of the Eleventh 

Two days later he 
Kaiser the Order of 
““T had never im- 


Chasing Squadron.” 
the 
Merit, and he wrote: 
agined that it would be so delightful to 
Even in 


received from 


command a chasing squadron. 
my dreams I had not imagined that there 
would ever be a Richthofen’s squadron of 
aeroplanes.” The exhilarating effect of the 
order is reflected in his story, for he said: 


It occurred to me to have my packing 
ease painted all over in staring red. The 
result was that every one got to know my 
red bird. My opponents also soon seemed 
to have heard of the color transformation. 
During a fight on quite a different section 
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of the Front I had the good fortune to 
shoot into a Vickers two-seater, which was 
peacefully photographing the German 
artillery position. My friend the photog- 
rapher had not time to defend himself. 
He had to make haste to get down upon 
firm ground, for his machine began to give 
suspicious indications of fire. When we 
notice that phenomenon we say: ‘He 
stinks!” It turned out it was really so. 
When the machine was coming to earth 
it burst into flames. ‘ 

When I had got down to an altitude of 
about 1,500 feet engine trouble compelled 
me to land without making any curves. 
The result was very comical. My 
enemy with his burning machine landed 
smoothly, while I, his victor, came down 
next. to him in the barbed wire of our 
trenches, and my machine overturned. 

The two Englishmen, who were not a 
little surprized at my collapse, greeted me 
like sportsmen. They were the first two 
Englishmen whom I had brought down 
alive. Consequently it gave me par- 
ticular pleasure to talk to them. I asked 
them whether they had previously seen 
my machine in the air. One of them re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh, yes. I know your machine 
very well.”” He added that the red aero- 
plane was known even to the troops in the 
trenches, who called it ‘‘Le Diable Rouge” 
(The Red Devil). 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
. FOLKS AT HOME 





HE Horine family of Delpkos, Ohio, 

is represented at the Front by Lieut. 
Robert Horine, who is with the Michigan 
troopsin France. He is full of enthusiasm 
and confidence and the spirit of America, 
and he is quite sure that the Germans are 
being properly whipt. He writes to his 
mother of the Memorial-day services in a 
city near which he was quartered. In the 
letter which is printed in the Delphos 
Herald, he says: 


Yes, lots of soldiers through Delphos! 
Lots of them everywhere! Lots more 
needed! Lots more will come; all we need 
in good time we know, but here’s one hat 
that is raised to the British and French 
who have stopt the steam-roller while we 
got ready. I believe America is united as 
never before and such a force can not be 
stopt, especially when such an issue is at 
stake. 

Delphos is only an example. Every- 
where good Americans are chasing out the 
skulking pups and whipping them into 
line. It makes us tingle with pride to 
think of ‘‘our backing.’”” An American 
who wouldn’t fight now is much out of 
place over here. 

We moved as I expected. Can write 
you nothing out of the ordinary yet, but 
when I can I’ll surely tell you something of 
the grand symphony we have been re- 
hearsing so carefully. 

Everybody happy and feeling fit. To- 
day we sent one hundred men to a near-by 
city to participate in a Memorial-day 
service. Two generals, one French and 
one American, gave addresses; our band 
led the parade playing ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers!’’ and a splendid church service in 
a cathedral, centuries old, followed. It 
was a strange sight to see the soldiers of four 
nations, each with his own peculiar helmet 
and gas-mask, march in the door and up 
the aisle in a column. of fours, then divide 

and pass to the right and left while the 
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10 Keys—at your finger tips! 


OT a single unneccessary key. No lost motion. No wasted 
effort. The Sundstrand has only 10 keys to operate—all at 
your finger tips—and these ten keys scientifically arranged in “one- 
two-three” order. That’s why anybody—from executive to clerk 
—can add, multiply, subtract or divide with unusual speed, ease 
and accuracy. And why Sundstrand operators acquire such amaz- 
ing speed. Ask for a practical demonstration in your office on 
your own figure work. 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. Recfori thins, USA. 


Sales offices and Service Stations in principal cities 
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Save the 
Thoughtless 


| Do lars 


“T got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of 
course, I didn’t really need it, but—” 
* * * * 


“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxi!” 
* * * * 


“7 know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I 
simply must have a big order of—” 
* * * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked 
with significant craters and “‘plum-caked” with 
unspeakable things that once were men, our 
soldiers can’t hear all that some of us are saying. 
Good that they can’t, isn’t it? It wouldn’t make 
it any easier to stand firm against those blood- 
crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after 
wave because they believe their Kaiser is ““God’s 
anointed shepherd of the German people.” 

ok * * * 















































It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. 
We have simply been thoughtless. 


Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. 
So far, we have been asked only to lend—to 
lend at a good round 4% interest. Turn your 


THOUGHTLESS dollars into War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON 
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arches of the cathedral fairly shook with 
our 125th band. ; 

After the service the Tominies and poilus 
and Americans and Italians swapped 
cigarets in the streets; that.is, the Ameri- 
cans swapped cigarets for smiles usually. 
Our boys feel that they are in duty bound 
to supply the Allied armies entirely with 
smokes and candy, and feel a like regard for 
all the civilians. 

No unusual sight to see a husky in olive 
drab hoeing in a garden; another amusing 
some three-months-old baby while its 
mother thankfully rests. They even sweep 
the houses and wash dishes in spare time 
Most of them would disdain any thought 
except to pass the time away, but deep 
down they are thinking, what if this 
woman was my sister, my wife, or my 
mother? 

Once let an army have those thoughts at 
heart and they will give a good account of 
themselves anywhere, any time. Our men 
are sleeping in carefully camouflaged bar- 
racks on little wooden beds made of springy 
slats, and we have a real bath-house here. 

I’ve my hands full with censoring my 
mail since Mothers’ day. I gave my 
platoon a heart-to-heart talk that morning 
and as a result I’ve been flooded. I told 
them every good soldier wrote his mother 
at least once a week, and they have come 
across steadily ever since. I also told 
them a letter with anything but sunshine 
going to a mother meant three days 
“kitchen police.” Witness the magic 
gloom dispersion. 

In the same mail there was a letter from 
the lieutenant for his young nephews, 
John and Charles Horine, to whom he 
writes: 

I was very glad to have the letters you 
boys wrote me, and very glad you have 
such a fine garden, and are buying so many 
thrift stamps. So many little boys and 
girls over here haven’t had any candy for 
so long they have almost forgotten what it 
tastes like. 

But they seem to be very happy and 
play games very much as you play at 
home. They nearly all wear wooden shoes, 
and the little boys wear black aprons 
which have sleeves and one button at the 
neck. Many of them wear little blue caps 
like the French soldiers, and they are all 
very fond of the strange Americans who 
have so much money and are so generous 
with their candy. 

Nearly every day you can see some of 
our soldiers helping a poor old woman in 
her garden or cutting hay with a funny old 
seythe, and altho neither the soldiers nor 
the old lady can understand each other, 
they seem to get along very nicely. Every- 
where we go we make good friends and 
when we leave a village the people wave 
their handkerchiefs and shout, ‘‘Au re- 
voir, bonne chance,” which means ‘‘Good- 
by, good luck.” 

Be good boys and write often to me. 





‘‘Mike” Tezekenos is fighting with the 
Americans in France and is glad of it. 
‘Little Mike,’’ as he was known in the 


~ Angelos Café in Freeport, Ill., where he 


was employed as a waiter, is a Greek. In 
a letter which is exceedingly brief but 
delightfully cheery, and which is printed 
in the Freeport Standard, he writes to 
friends: 

I rich France O. K. Sure France is some 


beautiful place also the people here are 
very nice to us. 





















You don’t know how much glad I am to 
be here with American uniform. 

We get enough to eat, enough sleep and 
also we have good times here and we all 
work together to give the “‘hell” to the 

enemys. Nothing more to say, please tell 
my recards to all. 

I hope this fiew lines rich you in good 


health as the live me. I will be glad to 


hear from you. 
Thankfull, from 
Little Mike. 
Write to Pr. M. Tezekenos, Co. F 116 
Engrs., A. E. F., France. 
P. S. Please tell my recards to Mr. 
Angelos. 


The Rev. James Houlihan is one of the 
seven priests of the Scranton (Pa.) diocese 
who are now serving as chaplains in the 
United States Army in Europe. In a 
letter to Bishop M. J. Hoban he says he 
believes if mice and rats were eliminated 
war would be more bearable. Some of his 
experiences at the Front—among which 
may be mentioned reading mass in a dug- 
out and hearing the boys’ confessions 
while they serve the guns—are related in 
a letter which the Philadelphia Press 
prints, and in which Father Houlihan 
writes: 


We are up at last, and the guns boom 
almost continuously. Airplanes fighting 
one another are seen day in and day out. 
The aircraft guns’ throwing of shrapnel 
about the air is a thrilling sight, and war, 
with its proper perspective, is ours at last. 
The hard and tough things are not bad 
when you meet them, and war, so far, has 
left us unafraid and smiling. Just now a 
big shell went whizzing by and an officer 
drew our attention to the impact of the 
explosion. 

But the mud and incessant rain make 
us weary, and the horrible rats, as big as 
half-grown cats, get at our nerves oc- 
easionally. I hate mud and rats. I wish 
both could be eliminated, and then war 
would be less trying. When I go to bed I 
slip in under a canvas sleeping-bag, and, 
while I feel the rats on the canvas, I am 
sure they can do me no harm. One of our 
men paid $5 for a big cat. The cat either 
feared the rats or liked them. Mr. Cat 
failed to make good and was promptly put 
to death. 

All over the Front a man finds altars and 
little chapels. The French priests did us a 
good turn and we are grateful. I said mass 
in a natural dugout, and the altar was dry 
and well made. I said mass on an old car 
and had to kneel down when the men re- 
ceived communion. The mud and rain 
have changed the color of my vestments, 
but they are all right. I would suggest 
that khaki or black albs and other acces- 
sories be substituted for white. 

I have had no chance to get things 
washed, and you can readily understand 
the condition of my vestments. But my 
work is most encouraging. Men go to 
confession for the asking, and the soldier 
will tell his sins out loud without heed of 
any one or anything. The privacy of the 
usual confessional has become but a mem- 
ory to me. I hear the men in dugouts, 
by the guns, while they are feeding horses, 
in ‘fact, everywhere, and I like it. It is a 
rough life, and all the gentle things are at 
times forgotten. The talk of the men as 
they try to persuade bad horses; the rats 
and the mud; the rain; the rainy, cold days 
of France in springtime—all these, and 
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iV Womens National 





Mothers, Wives, and Sisters 
of the men in war service 


who are giving up their loved ones to make the world safe for democracy, deserve 
to wear some distinctive insignia, such as the Women’s National Honor Medal, set- 
ting upon them the seal of service in recognition of their supreme sacrifice. It was 
for this purpose that this Medal was conceived and designed. “They also serve,” 
not in waiting but in action, they are preserving our homes, they are assuming heavy burdens, they 
are doing unaccustomed work. That all the world may know the brave effort they are putting forth, 
and show them the homage they have earned, they should wear this insignia. 

For a gift from the departing soldier or a token from a friend, what could be more appropriate? 
It will be proudly worn and be a treasured heirloom to pass on to future generations. 

The Medal will not be reproduced in cheap form as this would be inconsistent with the high ideals for 
which it stands. The modeling, workmanship and finish are of the finest that American medalists can pro- 
duce, and each Medal and Locket is guaranteed perfect. 

On the face of the Medal is one large Red Star representing the one great Sacrifice, of American Women : 
sutrounding this Star and comaietiag Oe Red, White and Blue effect, is the inscription * ‘In Recognition of the 
Sacrifices of American Womanhc On the reverse side is engraved the picture of the boy biddi ho 
Mother, Wife and Sister ““Goodby Encircling this reproduction is the following quotation from an ad 
by Pre -sident Woodrow Wilson: oe ‘he world must be made safe for democracy.” It would be difficult to anion 
a more fitting and appropriate Medal recognizing the sacrifices of the Women of America. 


LOCKET 
Sterling Silver $7.00 
Gold Filled 10.00 
Solid Gold 20.00 



























MEDAL 
Sterling Silver $5.00 
Gold Filled 8.00 
Solid Gold 18.00 
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Each Medal or Locket is Set in a Handsome Case 





»u are not pleased with the Medal or Locket, you can return same within five days after receipt and 
we wat re fund money. 

To secure the Women’s National Honor Medal or 
Locket, it is necessary to state the name and address of the | 
wearer, with the name of the son, husband or brother and 
branch of service. | 

We reserve the right to refuse shipment and return | 
money to any person not entitled to wear the Women’s 
National Honor Medal and will appreciate a notification | I ean il 8. oO ae Boe tear 






















Enclosed find $ for which 
send Women's National Honor Medal or 
Locket to 


of the name and address of any one wearing or securing 


one under false pretense. es a ee 


I send particuls ars in accompanying letter, 
as specified above 


National Medal Co. 


922 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ITH ships enZazed’ 
in war service, with 
railroads jammed to 

capacity, a triple burden falls 
on the motor truck. Coast- 


wise shipload as well as train- 


load are now added to the 
normal truckload. Trucks 
today must carry more and 
move faster. If you use motor 
trucks in your business, in- 
terpret this significant fact: 
more than half the motor 
trucks made and in operation 
in America are equipped 
with Firestone Tires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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portation 


Passenger 


UICK transportation 

of passengers is as im- 

portant as the quick 
transportation of Zoods. The 
motor vehicle, the motor car, 
motor bus, taxicab, motor- 
cycle and even the bicycle 
have risen in the field of util- 
ity and service. The most 
important point in motor 
transportation is the tire 
that assures safe arrival. 
That is why you will find 
the name Firestone on tires 
for every type of vehicle 
made. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


FIRESTONE PARK © AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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other things, you probably never can 
realize. But we are in the midst of these 
things, and do not mind, for we have the 
Hun guessing, and we will beat him. 





Edith Harrold Gillingham, of Phila- 
delphia, is engaged in war-work in France, 
and in an interesting letter to the chairman 
of the Emergency Aid of that city she 
writes of an evening spent in the American 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club in Paris: 


I always thought our Emergency Aid 
was marvelous, but now I am fairly burst- 
ing with pride when I think not only of 
all you are doing at home, but of this splen- 
did club which you have started so far 
away. Being a Philadelphian, and having 
worked in the Emergeney Aid since. 1914, 
I feel almost as if 11 Rue Royale were an 
annex of 1428 Walnut Street. It seems as 
if I were very close to home when I am 
there, and you cannot imagine how glad 
and proud I am when I hear the men’s 
enthusiastic praise of the club and see the 
good times they have there. 

It is so much smaller and more home- 
like than any Y. M. C. A. hotel or canteen, 
there is a much more personal interest 
taken in the men, and they are unanimous 
in agreeing that. our seventy-cent dinners 
of soup, meat, two vegetables, dessert, and 
coffee are the best and the cheapest in all 
France. 

There are five large, comfortable rooms 
on the second floor of the building, one for 
concerts and other entertainments, where 
there are a grand piano, a Victrola, and 
tables piled high with the latest magazines 
and home papers. Then a reading-room, a 
billiard-room, an office, and a canteen 
where the men can buy tobacco, chewing- 
gum, ete. And where there is also the 
greatest attraction of all, and the only 
thing that reconciles them to the war, a 
soda fountain producing real American ice- 
cream soda! It is wildly popular, and the 
talk of the town. 

On the top floor we have a suite of six 
rooms with three lovely dining-rooms, so 
clean and fresh and cheerful that it is a 
joy to serve meals in them. And such 
dinners! To-night, for instance, there 
were a good French soup, macaroni and 
apple sauce, delicious pork that tasted 
exactly like duck and fooled us all, and 
for dessert pancakes with jam. The men 
were in eestasies over this last. 

**Just like home,”—*‘ Wish we got things 
like this at the mess,”—‘‘Say, lady! Can 
I have some more?” ete., ete. After 
dinner the big room down-stairs filled to 
overflowing, for every Wednesday . and 
Saturday nights they have entertainments. 
Here one sees every type of soldier and 
sailor; it is very interesting to study the 
faces and hear the different remarks. 

To-night we had a very fine pianist and 
an excellent singer, then four boys from 
Tennessee got up a little quartet—darky 
songs, clog-dancing, take-offs on certain 
officers, all of which kept the audience in 
roars of laughter. Then came the latest 
favorite, introduced here by Elsie Janis 
not long ago, ‘‘When Yankee Doodle 
Learned to Parlez-vous Frangais.’’ This 
was sung with great gusto by the entire 
audience, followed by other popular war- 
songs, and ending with ‘‘ Mother Machree”’ 
and ‘‘The Long, Long Trail.” f 

Through the thick haze of smoke I 
watched the faces in front of me, the 


laughter had suddenly died down, they- 
were.very’‘quiet and thoughtful, “Their. 


minds were far away from France and the 
war. Every voice took up the chorus, 








blending and swelling forth in a wave of 
sound that filled the room: 

There's a long, long night of waiting 

Until my dreams all come true, 
But the day will come when I'll go down 
That long, long trail with you. 

-I wondered who was waiting for each of 
them at the end of the trail, and just how 
many of them would ever return to find 
their dreams all come true. When the 
song was over, as if with one accord the 
men rose and began filing out of the room. 
It seemed a fitting close to the evening,— 
they wanted no other music to mar that 
vision of home and the future that had 
come to them all for those few brief 
moments. 

As we walked along through the inky 
blackness of the deserted streets, from a 
throng of quiet, vague forms ahead of me 
eame a voice breaking in abruptly upon 
our thoughts: 

“Gee! What a night for araid! Won- 
der if Fritzie’ll get through this time?” 





A. Leston Arnold, of Owosso, 


surgeon on the 


Lieut. 
Mich., was assistant 
President Lincoln, the American transport 
sunk by an enemy submarine. In a letter 
to his mother, which is printed in the 
Argus Press of his home town, he describes 
the sinking of the vessel, and incidentally 
has a good word to say for the commander 
of the German U-boat: 


I have gone through one of those ex- 
periences which you wouldn’t repeat for 
anything. It has imprest upon me a 
great number of times the great value of 
training and discipline. 

I had just completed sick call and stept 
out on the deck. I was looking out over 
the water and saw a number of bubbles 
coming to the surface, and in a fraction of 
a second I saw a torpedo coming toward us. 
If I live to be a thousand years old I will 


never forget that green streak with a red 


tail. I kept my eyes on this one, and also 


saw another one deeper in the water. I- 


waited for the explosion, which was not 
nearly as bad as I had anticipated. Then 
I got my gun from the sick-bay office, and 
ran for the sick bay. I had charge of that 
part of the affair and got the patients out 
in a short time. This was where the train- 
ing came in, and without it we never could 
have accomplished it. After we got the 
patients in the boat or on the rafts I put 
on an extra rubber suit and went on.a raft. 
The boat was pretty well gone by that 
time, so that I only had to sit down on the 
deck and slide off into the raft. 

We had been on the raft about an hour 
when we sighted a ship on the horizon, and, 
thinking that it was a destroyer coming to 
our rescue, we all gave several cheers. It 
soon became evident, however, that it was 
Fritz, in his submarine, and the cheering 
ceased. All this time 95 per cent. of the 
men were seasick. Fritz came right 
among us, and I was within 15 feet of him 
a few times. He had his guns trained on 
us and a number of his crew were on deck. 
We all thought that he would fire, and I felt 
that, if it was not for my dearest ones at 
home, he could shoot and be damned. 
I was pretty sick when I felt that way. 
He turned out to be a white man, however, 
and took one boy aboard the submarine 
and gave him some whisky and coffee and 
let him go. He did capture one officer and 
keep him, but was very considerate of us. 
After:a;couple of hours he left us and did 


not return until date in*the afternoon, and 


then for only a short time. 
We floated around on the rafts, which 


“eabin and put in a bunk. 








were all tied together, and to the life-boats 
until about midnight, when we saw lights 
and rockets on the horizon. Then the 
cheers went up, for we were pretty sur 
that it was help, and we were ready for 
help. They proved to be two destroyers, 
and they picked us up. I got aboard “aij 
in” at 3:30 a.m. and was carried to the 
I was terribly 
seasick still, but I felt a thousand times 
better than I did when I was on the raft, 
They were wonderful to me on that boat, 
and brought us to a French port, | 
haven’t recovered my nerve yet, and it js 
six days since it happened. 

I guess I am a poor sailor, but I am game, 
and will stick as long as they will let me, 





Miss Elizabeth B. Mayton, of Hoboken, 
N. J., is doing clerical work at the Hétel 
Petrograd, established in Paris by the 
Y. W.C. A. for the benefit of American 
women engaged in. war-work. In a letter 
to the folks at home she writes: 


IT shall not soon forget our warm wWel- 
come at the door of the Hétel Petrograd, 

At the railroad station we were told 
at once to hurry. 

We will surely have a raid to-night. 
Had a terrible cne a short time ago. 
Several small ones ‘since. If you hear a 
siren, run into a place marked “ Abri”— 
that is what they shouted to us as’soon as 
we got off the train. ; 

On the way to Paris we met a young 
Belgian, who was returning to Flanders 
from a short furlough spent in his home 
in Chicago, after about three“ ‘years of 
fighting in the trenches. 

As I waved my small American flag this 
Belgian soldier asked if he could ‘have it, 
and told me to think of it waving a few 
days iater in the trenches of Flanders. 





The Boches have sadly interfered with 
the -impromptu social affairs of the young 
women. at the hotel: Miss Edith Granger, 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., writes that it 
has been a little difficult to get a night free 
from bombardments for their clubs and 
entertainments, and she says: 


We have quite acquired the habit of 
answering any one asking what the plans 
are for the evening: ‘‘ Well, I am going to 
bed as soon as I finish my dinner, to try 
to get a few hours’ sleep before ‘they 
eome -over,””’~ because ~ you - know that 
warning alerie, sounding through the 
streets of Paris, says to us, ‘‘Get up and 
come down, get up and come down.” And, 
oh! those midnight-raid parties with the 
girls crowding into the vestiaire in every 
costume imaginable! 

Over by the desk in the. corner sits ou 
bookkeeper, whoshas been caught here 
overtime on the books. : Mixed in with-the 
others are three or four men in uniform 
who have come to ¢all and been forced to 
stay. And the whole is dimly lighted by 
two small candles. Miss Blanche Geary, 
manager of the Hétel Petrograd, always 
fully drest to the last hairpin—I don’t see 
how she manages it; I believe she never 
undresses—is like a general in command. 
She is everywhere at once, even up to the 
top floor to make sure that every guest and 
servant has been awakened. Oh, it isa 
great life! 





“Safety First.—‘‘ Why is, it. that, you 
never mention your ancestors?.?="°*" 
‘* Because I believe in letting bygones 
bygones.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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erican 


loti 1 | Does Your Barber use? 


Your barber is a professional. He uses professional tools. He shaves every 


29? 


Tt — 


1 bg . : one, even himself, with a single-bladed, professional razor. 
; tol 4 ; GENCO Razors are single-bladed, professional razors of the highest grade. 

We first developed the correct formula for the steel. Then followed a pains- 
night, : taking testing out of all known processes of forging, grinding and tempering 
ago razors in use on both sides of the Atlantic. We improved upon many of these; 
dior 4 we invented and patented certain important new processes. The result is the 

4 GENCO Razor of today. 


Every GENCO Razor is a flawless, keen-edged piece of GENCO steel that has 
triumphantly passed 79 different manufacturing operations and inspections. 
These inspections absolutely insure a hard and fast edge that will give you 
years of loyal service. 

GENCO Razors must make good or we will. They have the edge on all 
razors. A GENCO Razor is an heirloom, to be passed down in your family. 


If you long to shave yourself with the speed, comfort and velvety smoothness 
of a professional, buy a professional razor—a GENCO. 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY, 235 Gates Avenue, Geneva. N. Y. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Razors in the World 
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NO MORE GVESS WORK IN RAZOR BYYING. 
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"THREE THOUSAND 
four hundred and forty- 
nine experiments, ten years 
of unremitting laboratory 
work—and then came the 
startling. results of— 


Experiment 3450 


Now you may be virtu- 
















ally certain that the por- 
celain insulator of your 







spark plugs will never 
break from sudden 
change in temperature. 







Champion Porcelains have always stood up well under temperature changes. 


But Champion 3450 Porcelain has three times the resistance to extreme 
temperature variation compared with the best previous porcelain. 


Always Dependable, Champions are now Super-Dependable. 
Insist on Champions for your motor—see that Champion is on 
the Porcelain as well as on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 





Champion Spark Plug Company of Canda, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Old Stuff.—‘‘ Muriel feared the girls 
wouldn’t notice her engagement-ring.”’ 

“Did they?” 

“Did they? Four of them recognized 
it at once.” —Judge. 





Putting It Over on Jinks 
These lines to Mrs. Jimpson-Jinks, 
Who frets because her husband drinks, 
And who, when hubby is not looking, 
Sneaks booze cure into the family cooking. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





An Impressive Pause.—Ricu O_p AUNT 
— Robert, I am going to make my will. 
I think I shall leave you—(pause) 

NepHeEw (eagerly)—‘‘ Yes, aunt.” 

Aunt—“ Before long.’’—Boston 
script. 


Tran- 


Blessing of War.—‘‘ Remember, this 
war is for the sake of peace.”’ 

“T’m already beginning to feel the peace- 
ful results in my own home,”’ replied Mr. 
Cumrox, confidentially. ‘ Nobody plays 
Wagnerian music any more.’”’—Washington 
Star. 





Thrust and Parry.—Pangs of jealousy 
were in Miss Coldfoot’s heart when she 
heard that her late admirer had been ac- 
cepted by Miss Lovebird, and when she 
happened to run across her in the bargain 
rush could not resist giving a thrust. 

“T hear you’ve accepted Jack,’ she 
gushed. ‘‘I suppose he never told you 
he once_proposed to me.” 

“No,” answered Jack’s fiancée. ‘“ He 
once told me that there were a lot of things 
in his life he was ashamed of, but I didn’t 
ask him what they were.’”’—Pitisburg 
Chronicle-T elegraph. 





Having a Good Time.—What constitutes 
recreation depends, of course, on the point 
of view. Here is that of a certain small 
citizen in a school for dependent children. 
He wrote to his father thus: 

“We are having a good time here now. 
Mr. Jones broke his leg and can’t work. 
We went on a pienic and it rained and we 
all got wet. Many children here are sick 
with mumps. Mr. Smith fell off of the 
wagon and broke his ribs, but he can work a 
little. The man that is digging the deep 
well whipt us boys with a buggy whip 
because we threw sand in his machine, and 
made black and blue marks on it. Harry 
eut his finger badly. We are all very 
happy.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 





A Perfect Evening Spoiled.—‘‘ Isn’t it 
glorious here? ’’ she exclaimed when the 
waiter had taken their orders. 

“Do you think so? ”’ he replied. 

“Tt’s perfectly lovely. Everything is in 
such beautiful harmony—the fountain, the 
trees, the swaying lanterns, the music— 
everything is ideal. It’s like Fairyland.” 

“T’m glad you like it.” 

“I’m simply enchanted. Doesn’t it 
make you feel as if you had stept out of the 
every-day world into something strange 
and new? ” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“What’s the matter? 
to be enjoying yourself.” 

“My boss is sitting at the third table 
over there to your left, and I ean tell by 
his look that he’s wondering how I can 
afford to blow myself at a place like this.” 
—Dayton News. 


You don’t seem 








A Polite Retort.—Trarric Corp—‘‘ Come 
on! -What’s the matter with you?” 

Trucx-Driver—“ I’m well, thanks, but 
me engine’s dead ! ’’"—Buffalo Express. 





Strapped, Too.—‘‘ Society finds its level 
in a street-car, doesn’t it? ”’ 

“Well, it- shows how many pec »le 
who think themselves in good standing are 
merely hangers-on.’’—Baltimore American. 





Another Raw _ Recruit.—CoLoneL— 
“ Didn’t you hear me give the command 
to fix bayonets? ”’ 

Private—‘‘ Yes, Colonel, but my bay- 
onet is all right; there’s nothing wrong 
about it to be fixt.”— Yonkers Statesman. 





Only Thing He Wouldn’t Take.— 
Supspuss—“ I heard that your last servant 
was a regular thief.” 

Hussuss—“ Well, I wouldn’t use so 
harsh a word, but I will say that the only 
thing we could leave around him with any 
safety was a bath.”’—Jndianapolis Star. 


Helpful Helpmeet.—‘ Charley, dear,” 
said young Mrs. Torkins, ‘‘ I have thought 
up a witticism for you to tell at the club,” 

** Do I have to tell it? ” 

“ Of course not. But you’ll miss a great 
chance if you don’t. It’s this: Baseball 
players ought to be put into the Navy 


instead of the Army. Go on; ask me 
“Why?’” 

“ Why?” 

“So that they can steal submarine 


bases.’’—Washington Star. 


No Time to Holler.—‘‘ I want to have a 
tooth drawn,” announced the small boy 
with the steel-gray eye, “‘ and I want gas.” 

“You're too young to have gas, my 
little man,”’ said the dentist. ‘‘ Besides, 
I’m sure you aren’t afraid of being hurt. 
Sit still and be a man.” 

“It isn’t that at all,” said the boy, 
“* but I’m afraid I shall not be able to help 
giving a bit of a squeal when it comes 
out.” 

‘Well, that won’t matter at all,’’ said 
the dentist. ‘‘ I’m sure I shall not mind.” 

“No, but Ishall. Look out of that 
window.” 

The dentist looked and saw a lot of grin- 
ning lads standing under the window. 

““They’re all the kids I’ve fought and 
licked,”’ said the customer, “‘ and they’ve 
come to hear me holler.”’— Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-T elegraph. 

Remembered the B.—A Chicago man 
was walking through a foreign quarter of 
his city when, with an amused smile, he 
stopt in front of a small eating-place, on the 
window of which was painted in white, 
“Lam Stew.” 

Now the proprietor happened to be 
standing in the doorway, and when he saw 
the smile of the gentleman who had stopt 
in front of his place he asked to be favored 
with an explanation of the joke. 

Whereupon the other explained about 
the missing “ b ” in “ lamb,” and the pro- 
prietor accepted the correction in good part, 
at the same time expressing his thanks. 

When next the Chicago man passed that 
restaurant he found that the menu had 
been changed, but that the lesson in 
orthography had not been forgotten. The 
proprietor was now offering ‘ Clamb 
Chowder.”’"—Har per’s Magazine. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 


July 2.—A London dispatch states that the 
French push forward, recapturing the 
village of St. Pierre-Aigle and carrying 
out raids between Montdidier and 
Noyon and to the east of Reims. Berlin 
states that the attack west of Chateau 
Thierry was repulsed contrary to re- 
ports from our front. Three desperate 
assaults on the British right were 
hurled back. On the left the enemy re- 
gained a portion of his former defenses. 


The French official report states that 
thirty prisoners were taken in the 
operation against St. Pierre-Aigle, and 
asserts that the German counter-attacks 
against the positions captured by the 
Americans in the Vaux region com- 
pletely failed. 


The British official report announces 
that an enemy attack, accompanied by 
a heavy bombardment, to recapture 
ground northwest of Albert was re- 
pulsed except at one point where the 
enemy succeeded in gaining a foothold. 


The report from Berlin states that at 
many points attacks launched by the 
Allies were repulsed, and strong patrol 
assaults west of Chateau Thierry are 
said to have failed. 


In an official statement the War Office at 
Berlin reports that since the beginning 
of the German offensive on March. 21 
cannon to the number of 2,476 were 
taken and 15,024 machine guns were 
brought back from the battle-field to 
collecting stations. 


July 3.—London reports that the French, 
following up their policy of punching 
holes in the German front, take the 
Germans by surprize on a front” of 
two miles at Moulin-sous-Touvent, 
penetrating the enemy positions more 
than half a mile. On the British front 
the enemy recapture a position in the 
Albert sector southeast of Bouzincourt. 


The French officially report the total 
number of prisoners taken north of 
Moulin-sous-Touvent as 457. West of 
Chateau Thierry an enemy attack was 
checked and prisoners were taken. 


The British report notes the recapture by 
the enemy of the ground taken in a 
minor engagement on June 30. Suc- 
cessful raids were made near Boyelles, 
Moyenneville, and Merris, prisoners 
being taken. 


Berlin reports that strong Allied attacks 
at Merris and Moyenneville broke 
down. Partial attacks near St. Pierre- 
Aigle are said to have been repulsed. 


July 4.—London dispatches report that 
the Australian troops, assisted by the 
American infantry and some tanks, 
drove against the enemy lines east of 
Amiens over a four-mile front, capturing 
the villages of Hamel and Vaire and 
the Hamel Woods, together with 1,500 
prisoners. Between Autréches and 
Moulin-sous-Touvent the French ex- 
tended their gains on a front of a mile 
and a quarter, penetrating three-fifths 
of a mile and taking 1,066 prisoners, 
including 18 officers. 


The French official report states that 
aside from the Hamel operation, several 
raids were carried out north of Mont- 
didier and on the right bank of the 
Meuse, prisoners being taken. 


The German report states that violent 
attacks by the French forces north of 
the Aisne were launched. East of 
Moulin-sous-Touvent the attacks are 
said to have been repulsed while the 
rest of the attack is reported to have 
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America First ! 
in good 


roads 






— 








Constructing a dustless, 
mudless, automobi 
proof Tarvia Road. 


Leads Because Its Finest 


Roads Are Tarvia Roads— 


Twenty-five years ago, the roads of Europe were the best in the world. 
Two centuries of incessant care had made them so smooth and firm that 
people thought they would never wear out. But along came the auto- 
mobile, destructive alike to the roads and all road-building traditions. 
The highways had not been constructed to bear this kind of traffic, and 
unless protected by modern methods they promptly went to pieces. 

So Europe had to start even with America in developing roads that could 
withstand the gruelling test of the new conditions. 

Now America leads. 


The finest roads the world has ever seen are now constructed in this 
country and a very large part of these roads are built and preserved with Tarvia. 













Preserves Roads— Prevents Dust 


Tarvia roads are dustless and mudless, durable and automobile-proof. They give 


the maximum of wear at the minimum of maintenance expense. 

Now when we are at war they are indispensable to the Nation because they bring 
the farmer closer to the consumer. They broaden his field of operations and make 
it profitable for him to produce more and more food to feed America and our Allies. 


With plenty of good roads, motor-truck traffic can take care of thousands of tons of 
food, fuel, and munitions, and relieve the railroads to a very great extent. 

Every highway authority, every government official, should be interested in this 
problem because good roads will help us win the war. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service Department which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to the nearest office regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 
This service is free for the asking. 

















If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. Booklet 
free on request. 
Th > Se 
e ompany 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited | 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 





broken down in front of the German 
entanglements. ; 


July 5.—London reports that no further 
effort of the Germans was made to 
regain positions at Hamel where the 
Australians are holding firm. 


The British report that the number of 
prisoners taken on July 4 exceeds 
1,500, including 40 officers. A hostile 
counter-attack against the British new 
positions was easily repulsed. 


The French report activity of the op- 
posing artilleries south of the Aisne 
in the regions of Cutry and Montgobert. 


Berlin admits the penetration by the 
British of the village and wood of 
Hamel. East of Villers - Bretonneux 
the Allies are said to have been thrown 
back. Fighting activity is reported to 
have been revived on the whole front 
of the Army of the Crown Prince Rup- 
precht and kept up with increased 
intensity. 


July 6.—London dispatches state that the 
British are not only holding their gains 
but have advanced their lines northeast 
of Villers-Bretonneux on a front of a 
mile and a quarter. Unsuccessful 
efforts of the enemy to retake the posi- 
tions gained show the importance of 
the advance, which is believed in Lon- 
don to have seriously upset the enemy’s 
plans. 


Berlin reports the continuance of artillery- 
activity with increased firing between 
the Oise and the Marne and southwest 
of Reims. Strong advances of the 
Allies against the Clignon sector are 
said to have been repulsed. . 


July 7.—Only minor raids on the French 
battle-front are reported in London 
dispatches. 

The British report an enemy raid near 
Locre repulsed, and a few prisoners 
and a machine gun captured in a raid 
east of Hamel. Hostile artillery is 
reported to have been active in the 
Béthune sector. 


The French report artillery-actions south 
of the Aisne, and an American raid in 
the Vosges, prisoners being brought 
back. 


Berlin reports state that west of Chateau 
Thierry the French and Americans 
attacked in strong force. The attacks 
are said to have broken down in bitter 
hand-to-hand fighting, the Allied losses 
being ‘‘again very heavy.” 


July 8.—London reports that disregarding 
the probability of the immediate re- 
sumption of the German offensive, 
French forees launch an attack south- 
west of Soissons, gaining two-thirds 
of a mile on a two-mile front. Several 
hundred prisoners were taken in the 
operation. 


The British report that the Australians 
advanced their line 3,000 yards astride 
the Somme, taking a “ w prisoners. 
The enemy’s trenches were also entered 
east of Hazebrouck. Hostile artillery 
is reported to be active. 


The French report that enemy positions 
on the outskirts of Retz Forest were 
attacked and Chavigny Farm and the 
ridges north and south occupied, 347 
prisoners, including 4 officers, being 
taken. The night was marked by 
artillery-actions between the Forest of 
Villers-Cotteréts and the Marne. 


Berlin reports heavy artillery-action on 
both sides of the Lys, La Bassée Canal, 
and the Somme, and west of Chateau 
Thierry. Partial British attacks on 
both sides of the Canal are said to have 
failed with heavy British losses. Allied 
attacks on the Clignon. sector, near 
Merris and south of Lys, are repor 
to have broken down. 
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9.—London dispatches state that The | 


Westminster Gazette points out that the 
real explanation of the delay in the 
German offensive is that General 


Ludendorff does not see his way clear . 


to a successful attack. - 


The British official report states that 

enemy artillery has been active against 

itions recently captured by the 
ritish south of the Somme. 


The French wert that an enemy counter- 
attack at Chavigny Farm failed, while 
west of Autheuil the French capture 
530 prisoners and 30 machine guns. 
The Foes were supported by tanks. 
Ferme Porte and Fermes des Loges 
were captured. Counter-attacks were 
repulsed and all gains held. 


Berlin reports that French attacks south- 
west of Noyon were repulsed and suc- 
cessful local operations by the Germans 
are reported west of Chateau Thierry. 
Allied attacks on the north bank of the 
Somme and south of La Bassée Canal 
are said to have been frequently re- 
pulsed. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


July 2.—Paris reports that the Italian 
troops again press forward in an of- 
fensive movement in the vicinity of 
Monte Grappa, capturing important 
positions and taking 600 prisoners. In 
the fighting on the Asiago Plateau 
heavy losses were inflicted on the 
Austrians, lost positions regained, and 
127 prisoners and machine guns and 
trench-cannon taken. Dispatches from 
the War Office in Rome indicate that 
the Italians have the upper hand. 


The Austrian official report states that 
artillery-activity increased on the whole 
Italian front. No infantry actions on a 
large scale are reported. 


July 3—A Paris dispatch states that the 
Italians suddenly transfer their main 
offensive movement from the moun- 
tains to the lower Piave, where they ad- 
vanee by a succession of heavy strokes, 
taking 1,900 prisoners. In the region 
northwest of the Grappa the Italian 
forces stem an enemy counter-attack 
and establish themselves in the posi- 
tions won on July 2, taking 25 officers 
and 596 ‘men of other ranks, with 22 
machine guns and a large quantity of 
material. 


The Austrian official report states that 
after bitter fighting all day at the 
mouth of the Piave the Italians were 
unable to obtain any success with the 
exception of a slight gain near Chies- 
anova. Fighting on the Venetian 
mountain-front is reported to be ex- 
traordinarily active. 


July 4.—The Italians continued to gain 


ground in the offensive begun on 
July 2 in the coastal zone, 233 prison- 
ers and several machine guns being 
taken. On the Asiago Plateau British 
and French forces penetrate enemy 
trenches at Canove and Bertigo, cap- 
turing prisoners. 


The official Austrian report states that 
the gun-fire was extraordinarily heavy 
on the southwest front. Fighting con- 
tinues in the Piave delta. 


July 5.—Rome reports that the Italians 


are making steady progress in the low- 
lands at the mouth of the Piave. In 
the mountain sector they have extended 
their lines at the head of Caleino Valley 
and held the ground gained despite 
heavy counter-attacks by Austro-Hun- 
garian forces. On the Piave, 419 
prisoners and a battery of six howitzers 
were captured. Two counter-attacks 
against Monte Cornone and Sasso 
Rosso were repulsed with hand-bomb 
and bayonet. 


Vienna reports that Italian attacks on the 


Austrian left wing at the mouth of the 
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How Oliver Leadership 
Has Been Earned 


A complete knowledge of soil conditions, 
plow design, tractor construction and opera- 
tion, plow hitches and a_ well-established, 
country-wide service organization—the 
essentials of proper plowing—and continued 
proper plowing are the things that have 
earned Oliver leadership. 


These things, translated into plow terms, 
mean simply this: That Oliver plow strength 
is more enduring. That Oliver plowing is 
more productive. That the service of an 
Oliver plow is more constant and longer lived 
because of the expert service plowmen who 
are ready to see that the Oliver owner gets 
the right plow results all the time. 


All Oliver Plows are furnished wit‘: combined rolling coulters 
and jointers, quick detachable shares, with chilled or steel bases. 


2 Bottom Plow, $175 4 Bottom Plow, $310 
3 Bottom Plow, $225 Plus Freight Charges 


(Prices Subject to Change Without Notice) 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Indiana 
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Greatest Strength 
Where Road Strain Comes 


Study of tires and tire records reveals the greater utility 
built into Ajax tires. See for yourself the special feature which 
gives Ajax tires a reinforcement where strain is most severe. 

This exclusive feature, known as Ajax Shoulders of 
Strength, is the biggest of all reasons why Ajax tires are 97% 
Owners’ Choice. This large percentage of Ajax output is 
chosen by individual car owners to replace other tires that 
came on their cars. 

Shoulders of Strength reinforce the tread. They distribute 
road wear evenly over the entire tread, thus preventing friction 
from centering and wearing quickly through to the carcass. 
Shoulders of Strength give Ajax tires more rubber where it 
should be. They put more tread on the road. 


_AJAK ROAD KING 


Mark the massiveness of the Road King tread. See those 
triangle barbs. They give perfect traction on any 
road. The Road King is typical of Ajax better value. 

Ajax Inner Tubes are marked by the same inbuilt 
quality that makes Ajax tires superior. 










Your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot is 
headquarters for Ajax Tires, Ajax Tubes, 
and REAL service. Write for booklet— 
“Ajax Shoulders of Strength.’’ 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 

















Piave were balanced by counter-attack; 
near Chiesanova, where Italian unit, 
are said to have been driven back 
The Italian attack to recapture pos. 
tions lost on June 15 at Monte Solgp. 
ondo is reported to have been repulsed 
in hand-to-hand fighting in which the 
Italians are said to have lost heavily, 


July 6.—Paris reports that the continuoys 
pounding by the Italians has cleared 
the western bank of the Piave of Ans. 
trians after five days of fighting, Yj. 
enna admits an Italian gain. 


An official dispatch from Rome states 
that the Italian pressure continues 
firmly, reaching the right bank of the 
Piave from Grisolera to the mouth of 
the river. A violent counter-offensiye 
was arrested after a lively struggle to 
the north of Chiesanova. Attacks on 
the Italian positions on Porta di Salton 
and MontejCornone also fail. 


Vienna reports that at the mouth of the 
Piave the Italians succeeded in pressing 
the Austrians back on their main body. 


July 7.—A Rome dispatch announces that 
the Italians have occupied the right 
bank of the new Piave and are forti- 
fying themselves on a vast tract of land 
recaptured. West of Géritz, French 
troops, cooperating with the Italians, 
seize the crest of Gjasperit and repulse 
counter-attacks. 


The Austrian report states that as the 
delta of the Piave could not have been 
held without sacrifice the Austrian 
troops have been withdrawn to the 
dike positions on the eastern bank of the 
main branch. 


July 8.—A Paris dispatch states that on 
July 6 the Italians, aided by French 
troops, started an offensive movement 
in Albania. So far more than 1,00 
prisoners have been taken. The 
Austrian Govérnment admits the with- 
drawal of troops on this Front. 


A dispatch to Matin from Switzerland 
states that a new Austrian offensive 
on the Trentino front is in preparation. 


The Italian official report states that 
ground was gained on Monte Grappa 
north of Massik, taking 51 prisoners; and 
the Italian occupation in the region of 
Col la Prible was extended. 


The Austrian report states that the 
Italians attacked in Albania with their 
strong west wing and the Austrian 
advance posts were withdrawn to the 
main position in the valley. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


July 2.—A dispatch from the Head- 
uarters of the American Army in 
rance states that following a heavy 
bombardment lasting all of July ! 
American units in a night attack cap 
tured the village of Vaux close to 
Chateau Thierry, recovered much of 
the Paris highway, and entered the Bois 
de la Roche, capturing many machine 
guns and attaining all their objectives 
The Germans in a sharp counter-attack 
gained nothing. One German regiment 
is believed to have been completely 
annihilated. The number of prisoners 
will probably reach 1,000. Air-fighting 
was reported to be active during the 
bombardment and the fighting. 


July 3.—General Pershing reports to Wash- 
ington, confirming the capture of Vaut 
and announcing that the Americal 
positions were advanced on a front of 
mile and a half to a depth of 1,00 
yards. The enemy’s losses were heavy. 
In an early morning counter-attack the 
enemy was repulsed, leaving a total of 
500 prisoners, including 6 officers. 


July 5.—Dispatches from the Headquartets 
of the American Army in France stalé 
that great activity developed on 
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the American artillery 
sending over gas-shells while the Ger- 
mans continued to bombard the front 


Toul front, 


line and back areas. A skirmish on 
the Marne front developed the fact 
that a new German division is opposing 
the Americans in that sector. 
Washington announces that the American 
casualty list corrected to date is as 
follows: Killed in action, 1,580; died 
of wounds, disease, accidents, and 
other causes, 2,358; wounded in action, 
5,229; missing, including prisoners, 452. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


July 2.—An official dispatch from London 
states that British airmen on July 1 
disposed of 42 German airplanes and 


three observation-balloons. Eight Brit- 
ish machines are missing. Two large 
enemy machines landed behind the 


British lines, the occupants being taken 
prisoners. Twenty-two tons of bombs 
were dropt during the day and 13 tons 
at night. It is announcéd that during 
the night of July 1-2 the enemy’s air- 
drome at Boulay, the Oppau works, 
soda factory, and railway line at Mann- 
heim, and the railway works at Thion- 
ville were bombed with good effect. 


A dispatch from the Headquarters of 
the American Army in France states 
that an air squadron of nine machines 
engaged a like number of enemy planes 
north of Chateau Thierry, three of the 
Germans being. driven down. Two 
Americans did not return. 


July 3.—A_ dispatch from the American 
Army Headquarters in France states 
that in the air fighting four more 
enemy planes were brought down. 
During July 2 and 3 seven enemy planes 
were brought down. Two American 
aviators were lost and one seriously 
injured. 

Berlin reports that four planes were 
shot down from an- American squadron 
of 9 units. 


London reports that on July 2 thirteen 
German airplanes were destroyed and 
nine others driven down out of control. 
Four British machines are missing. 


General Pershing, reporting on _ the 
American fighting on July 3, states that 
three American aviators did not return. 


July 4.—London reports that on July 3 six 
German machines were destroyed and 
4 driven down out of control. During 
the day and night 16 tons of bombs 
were dropt by British planes on the 
railway junctions at Lille and Courtrai. 
All the machines returned safely. 


July 5.—A dispatch from the Headquarters 
of the American Army in France states 
that during combats in the air north- 
west of Chateau Thierry two enemy 
planes were shot down. 


A London dispatch states that the British 
aerial forces, in cooperation with the 
land forces south of the Somme, de- 
stroyed 11 German airplanes and drove 
10 down out of control. Four British 
machines are missing. 


A dispatch from Italian Army Head- 
quarters states that five American 
aviators attached to the Italian Army 
are decorated with the Italian War 
Cross by King Victor Emmanuel. 


July 6.—The Italian. official report states 


that two enemy airplanes were brought 
down on the lower Piave. 


The British official report on aerial opera- 
tions states that two German machines 
were destroyed on July 5 and one 


driven down out of control. One 
British machine is missing. Airplanes 
and balloons dropt 19 tons of bombs 


successfully during the day. 


July 7.—The British communication deal- 


ing with aerial operations states that on 
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Brushed Teeth 
Are Not Clean 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Film Must Be Removed. 


Brushing teeth in old ways fails to 


save them, as millions of people know. 
Teeth still discolor, still decay. With 
most people, ‘at some age, pyorrhea 
develops. 

Despite the tooth brush, statistics 
show that tooth troubles constantly 
increase. And ‘every modern dentist 
knows the reason is a slimy, clinging 
film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus nearly all tooth troubles are 
caused by that film. 


The ordinary dentifrice is not sufficiently 
effective. So millions of people in brush- 
ing their teeth leave much-of this tooth- 
destroyer. It clings and hardens, particu- 
larly in crevices, and resists the tooth 
brush. And nearly every tooth trouble is 
due to it. 


After years of searching, science now 
has found a way to combat that film. 
Able authorities have proved it by many 
clinical tests. Today it is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let 
you prove its effects—and quickly — we 
offer you a One-Week tube to try. 


See the Difference 


We urge you, for your teeth’s sake, to 
try Pepsodent one week. Know what 
clean teeth really mean. See what film- 
removing does. Your dentist, if you ask 
him, will join in this request. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


A scientific discovery has made Pepso- 
dent possible. The old forms would not 
do. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual method is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. 


Now a harmless activating method has 
been found. Five governments have al- 


ready granted patents. This method is 
employed in Pepsodent. Four years of 
clinical tests have proved its efficiency. 
Now thousands of dentists, including 
many leading: authorities, urge its use. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch the 
results. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Note the absence of the 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. Let Pepsodent prove 
itself. 


One week will convince you, we be- 
lieve, that old methods of teeth cleaning 
should be abandoned. Film-removing is 
the vital matter. You will see for your- 
self that a new era has come, and will 
welcome it. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 
The N ew-Day Deniifrice 


A Scientific Product-Sold by 
Druggists in Large Tubes 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 137 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Servin 


grain. 






g the Nation 


FLavo FLour mills (more than 1300.in number),  through- 
out this country, are relieving the railroads. of an ummecessary 
burden of no less than twenty-four trains of. thirty-one cars 
each, daily, by the community milling of home-grown wheat. 
These mills eliminate needless shipping of wheat to far away 
mills and the return haulage of flour to. the people who grew the 


Hundreds of other small local mills where FLavo FLour is not u 
yet made, are performing a similar national service. yu 
4 

) 


You, too, can contribute to the war on waste, and at the same 
time, serve your local community. When you do use wheat prod- 
ucts, use flour and feed made from wheat grown at home, milled 
at home and sold at home to home people. 

Thus you will help reduce a traffic congestion. that hinders the iy 
winning of the war. . You will comply with the Food‘ Administra- ‘ 
tion’s request that you buy home produced goods. 


ing Yourself 
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ing the Community — : 
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AY The needs of the war require that you use wheat substitutes 


KH wherever possible. 
~% you use FLavo FLour. 


iy illi it retains the essential oils 
ae Made by a new process of milling, nt Is 
4 containing the rich, nut-like flavor of the wheat berry. ‘“‘FLavo 
Vy is more nutritious than other flours. 


But in using the necessary wheat flour, be sure 


Used with substitutes, its 


%} flavor predominates and will please you. 


ask for the best local brand. 
*‘Help Win the War’’ 





During the period of the War, we will not sell 
an American Midget Marvel Mill unless its 
purpose is to supply the local needs of a commu- 
nity, or our Government, with flour and Seed. 
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The hie Milling Process 


It is the wonderful American (Midget) 


Marvel, the self-contained single unit, 
roller flour mill that is bringing the 
milling industry back to the communi- 
ties in{which the wheat is grown. It 
requires no previous milling experience 
to successfully operate. It will produce 
more pure white, nutritious flour per 
bushel of clean wheat than any other 


If FLavo FLour cannot be obtained in your community, then 
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process of milling. Guaranteed yield better than the Government’s require- 


ments, and sold on 30 days free trial. 


The American (Midget) Marvel “Mill requires one-half less power and labor 
than any other process producing its equivalent in flour and yield. 

If FLavo FLour is not yet made in your community, it would be both 
patriotic and profitable for you to look into this opportunity. This splendid 
and dignified business, in many communities, awaits the right man. Write 


for full information. 


The Anglo-American Mill Co., 175 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
(229) 
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July 6 three German airplanes were 
destroyed and one driven down out ‘of 
control. One British machine is missing. 


July 8.—An official Italian report states 
that eight hostile machiries were brought 
down during air-fighting. 


The British official communication on 
aerial operations states that on July 7 
seven enemy airplanes were destroyed 
and four were driven down out of 
control. Three British machines ‘are 
missing. Sixteen tons of bombs were 
dropt on the Ostend docks and railways 
at Tournay and Courtrai. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


July 5.—Washington announces that the 
American transport Covington, formerly 
the Cincinnati of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line, was torpedoed and sunk on 
the night of July 1. The officers and 
crew, with the exception of six who 
are missing, were taken to a French 
port. The transport Henderson, which 
had been on fire at sea, is reported to 
have made an American port safely. 


July 6.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that in a violent engagement on July 2 
Austrian torpedo-boats set on fire an 
Italian destroyer and severely dam- 
aged another. The Italians are said 
to have been forced to retire. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


July 3.—A London dispatch states that the 
Czecho-Slovak rebellion is assuming 
vast dimensions, all anti-German fac- 
tions rallying to it. The line of the 
Siberian railroad is held for a consider- 
able distanee, thus preventing Germany 
from getting supplies from Siberia or 
China. 


July 4.—A Stockholm dispatch states that 
a German army of 50,000 is marching 
to seize the base of the Murman Railway 
and operate against Kola, thus domi- 
nating Archangel. British subjects are 
leaving Finland. 

Diplomatic advices received in Wash- 
ington state that Vladivostok is quiet, 
with Czecho-Slovak troops in complete 
control." American, British, and Jap- 
anese naval forees are in the harbor. 
Four Russian destroyers, controlled by 
the Bolshevik Government, have been 
prevented from leaving the harbor by 
Allied naval commanders. 


July 5.—Information received in London 
states that Czecho-Slovaks were vic- 
torious in a great battle with the Bol- 
sheviki 250 miles west of Irkutsk. The 
Czecho-Slovaks are now said to be in 
control of 3,000 miles of Siberia. 





July 6.—A delayed dispateh from Moscow 
states that travelers confirm the report 
that a revolution has started in the 
Ukraine, and that 75,000 well-armed 
troops are marching on Kief. 


A Paris dispatch states that General 
Count von Mirbach, German Anm- 
bassador to Russia, has been assassi- 
nated at Moscow by two unidentified 
men. 


Dispatches received in London from 
Petrograd and Copenhagen state that 
the uprising against the Germans in the 

kraine is spreading and gaining 
strength. The German troops are said 
to be retreating before 75,000 armed 
peasants reenforced by the second 
Polish Corps, which has crossed the 
Dnieper and joined the Czecho-Slovaks 
marching on Kief. 


A Copenhagen dispatch states that the 
entire population of the Murman 
eoast on the Kola Peninsula, bordering 
the White Sea and the Arctic, has 
broken with Russia and joined the 
Entente. At Vladivostok Knglish and 
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Japanese landing parties are patrolling 
the streets. 


July 8.—London states that there is every 
indication that the assassination | of 
Ambassador von Mirbach was accom- 
panied by a violent uprising in Moscow 
against the Bolsheviki which, it is 
asserted, has been supprest. 


An Amsterdam dispatch states that the 
Ukrainian Government has_ resigned 
and Mr. Markievitch, a Socialist Feder- 
alist, has been charged with the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet. 


THE CENTRAL FOWERS 


July 2.—A Copenhagen dispatch states 
that the mysterious Spanish malady 
has afflicted the whole of Germany, 
several thousand fresh cases being 
reported within a few days, while 
thousands of cases have developed in 
Berlin in a single day. 


July 6.—A Copenhagen dispatch states 
that three more German airmen de- 
serters have landed in a giant seaplane 
on the island of Masnedo, off the south 
coast of Zealand, Denmark. 


Dispatches from Switzerland to London 
state that the removal of Austrian 
Generals and their replacement by 
Germans has greatly increased the 
demoralization in the Austrian Army. 


A dispatch from the British Army in 
France states that an order of the Com- 
mander of the German Third Division 
that fell into the hands of the British 
states that German supply-trains have 
been attacked and pillaged by German 
soldiers, and ordering that if necessary 
the trains be supplied with light ma- 
chine guns for protection. 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


July 2.—Washington states that the 
production of ships in the United States 
during June broke all records, steel 
and wooden ships delivered to the 
Shipping Board totaling 280,140 dead- 
weight tons. The steel ships totaled 
262,900 tons. This is within 15,000 
tons of the world’s record for monthly 
production made by the British yards 
in May, except that the British figures 
include all ships while] the American 
include only oceangoing vessels built 
for the Shipping Board. 


In a letter made public by the President 
Secretary Baker states that up to and 
including June 30, 1,019,115 American 
troops have left for France. This 
represents roughly thirty divisions, 
and about 70 per cent. are combat 
troops. During the month of June an 
average of 9,212 American soldiers left 
for France every day. It is estimated 
that the United States will have 4,000,- 
000 men under arms by the end of the 
year, 2,500,000 being now in uniform. 


July 4.—As a fitting celebration of Inde- 


pendence day 54 steel and 41 wooden 
vessels are launched in the shipyards 
of the United States from Portland, 
Me., to Portland, Ore. The more 
notable launchings, which totaled 
nearly 500,000 tons, a figure which 
exceeds the tonnage lost by American 
shipping since the war began by 150,- 
000 tons, were held at San Francisco, 
Oakland, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Newark 
Bay; Aberdeen, Wash; Tacoma, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore. 


Before a gathering of diplomats and the 
representatives of foreign nations at 
the tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon, President Wilson in a public 
address declares that there can be but 
one issue to the war—a final settlement, 
no half-way decision being conceivable. 


July 6.—The great American bombing 


airplane Langley is officially tested at 
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Army 


MILITARY N° 7 


DAMASKEENE, 
RAZOR 


Khaki 
Service Outfit 
Blades included in out- 
fit are in dust and rust 
proof, wax paper wrap- 
ped package, sealed 


Separate set 
Gem Blades 
7 for 50c 


Millions of Gems in use today 


razor complete 
with seven Gem 
Damaskeene Blades with 
Trench 
Mirror 


$190 Guth include $135 


without 
Trench 


Mirror 


and Stropping 
Handle. 


(Add soc for Canada) 


Ask for the GEM at your 

dealer, or the Post Exchange, 

Camp Canteens, or Quarter- 
master’s Depot. 
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Supplied by U.S. Govt ro 


In the Countrys Service 


GEM Wherever Duty calls—in 


the training camps, in the 
trenches, on the seas—the 
GEM Service Outfit in its 
natty little suit of Khaki 
is the universal 
among “our boys.” Strong, 
light, convenient — fits in 
anywhere; equipped with 
the wonderful keen-cut- 
ting GEM Damaskeene 
Blades that assure a quick, 


smooth, comfortable shave 
under any circumstances. 
More than twenty-five years old— 
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Complete 
Compact 























Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catharine St., W., Montreal 









iS danger in 
VuMms 


preserve 
healthy teeth 
che * 
Gos gums, on — 
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decay, or Santee 
Riggs’ Disease) . 

At first the gums be- 
come tender, though 
actual gum - shrinkage 


is 

in time receding gums 

will surely loosen 

your teeth, and then 

odes can save 
The tender, 


Sledins a om of 


— many ato 
for disease germs to 
enter the system — 
infecting joints or ton- 


sils—or causing other 
ailments 


Forhan’s (For the 
Gums Pyor. 


, automati- 
m4. Pe Forhan’s pre- 
vents tooth loos- 
ening. 

Brush your teeth 
withit. It scientifi 
cleans the teeth 
—keeps them white 
and free from 
tartar. 
If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
treatment. 
30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 
196 6th Ave.,N.Y. 
Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 











FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





FEET HURT YOU? 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Eazer will relieve your 
tired, aching feet and support your weak 
or fallen arches. Removes pressure on cal- 
louses and tender bunion joints. Worn in ‘any 
shoe with perfect comfort. Price $3. 


00 per pair. 
Whether you jhave fallen arches, flat foot, 
ful corns, or call aching 
joints or pains in heels, 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


are designed to correct the cause and give 
instant relief. 





Sold everywhere by leading shoe dealers, 
who have been trained in Practipedics, the 
science of giving foot comfort. 

Send for Free Booklet 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent on request. 
THE a MFG. CO. 
219P Schiller St Chicago, Ill. 
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July 5.—A dispateh from St. 


the field. of the Standard Aircraft 

Corporation, ‘near Elizabeth, N. J., 

attaining an altitude of 3,100 feet and 
a speed of 90 miles. 


July 8.—Dr. Edward A. Rumely, publisher 
of The Evening Mail, of New York, is 
arrested, charged with perjury in state- 
ments regarding the ownership of his 
newspaper .made to Alien Property 
Custodian Palmer. According to the 
Government charges Rumely bought 
his interest in the newspaper with funds 
supplied by Germany and amounting 
to $1,361,000. 


Official correspondence, made public at 
Washington, discloses the fact that 
Cleveland Abbe, Jr., editor of The 
Monthly Weather Review, was removed 
from the government service because 
of his German sympathies. 


FOREIGN 


| July 2.—A London dispatch states that an 


explosion in the National Shell-filling 
factory in the Midlands on July 1 
killed between 60 and 70 persons. 


July 3.—A London dispatch states that 


Viscount Rhondda, British Food Con- 
troller, dies: at his home in Llanwern 
Park, Wales, at the age of sixty-two. His 
health was undermined by the exposure 
suffered when the Lusitania was sunk, 
aggravated by self-imposed rationing. 


5—A Dublin dispatch to London 
states that the police of. Ballinasloe, 
County Galway, Ireland, have raided 
farmhouses within a radius of fifty 
miles and seized hundreds of guns and 
arms of various kinds. 

Reports reaching London from Dutch 
sources state that the death of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, which occurred on the 
night of July 3, was not due to natural 
eauses and was probably part of a 
revolutionary movement. 


A London dispatch states that the epi- 
demie of influenza in the city is rapidly 
spreading. The Princess Patricia and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury are 
reported sufferers. 


DOMESTIC 


—Sixteen persons are killed and 200 
‘injured when the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany’s plant at Syracuse, N. Y., is 
destroyed by two explosions caused by 
a fire that spread to the T.N.T. vats. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 


The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Congregationalist minister and author 
and originator of the famous phrase 

“tainted money,” dies in Columbus, 
Ohio, in his eighty-third year from a 
stroke of paralysis. 


The will of James Gordon Bennett, 
which is offered for probate, leaves the 
bulk of his property, including the 
New York Herald and Telegram and 
the Paris Herald, to a home for Man- 
hattan journalists, and provides for 
annuities totaling $153,000, of which 
$50,000 a year goes to Mrs. Bennett. 


Benjamin R. Tillman, United States 
Senator from South Carolina, dies at his 
home in Washington from the effect 
of a_ paralytic stroke. He was born in 
South Carolina in 1847, and had been 
twenty-four years in Congress. 


Thomas 
states that the Virgin Islands, America’s 
new possessions in the West Indies, 
have gone “dry,” the prohibition to 
take effect on July 1 and to be revised 
after the war. 


Rear-Admiral Aaron Ward, U. S. N., 
retired, dies of heart-disease at his 
home at Roslyn, L. I. He was born in 
1851. 


A Washington dispatch states that the 





Put On Like Plaster— Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, ony applied in Plastic form 
over old or new wi iron, concrete or CT solid cose 
| ae E> 3-8 78 to.1-2 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come 

It presents a continuous fine grained, smooth, -slip- 
pery surface, practically a sonmple i  o ¥ + 
ox Joint £ for the accumulation of 

and does not fatigue 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Fantry. Bai ae indi Porch, Ga: 
Restaurant, Theatc®, Hotel Factory, Orice Building, Rak: 
road Station Wospiial-ail' faces “where a beautiful, sub- 
— and foot-easy floor fa der 
‘our choice of I tical. i Full inf 

me. oles of geveral | poet pot ors. Full information 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
974 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the Market 10 years 


irt or moiature— Is 
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CASH FOR OLD GOLD 


Silver, Platinum, Dental Gold, and Old Gold Jewelry. We 
pay up to $20 per set for old false teeth. ont matter if 
broken. Will send cash by return mail and will hold goods 
10 days for sender’s approval of our price. Mail to 

Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 











Put this Grammar on Your Desk, 


Mr. Business Man, and you'll never again 
be “ “stuck” by those aggravating puzzles of 
“shall and will,” infinitives, unusual word 
uses, etc., etc. Make a half-minute reference 
to English ow De: implified, by James 
. id, L.H.D., for the instantly acces- 
sible answer to auvete question of grammar you can meet. 
You'll get a simple, direct, unclouded explanation. 
Handy volume, cloth bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 




















Why Not Talk To 
Your French Comrades 


IN FRENCH? 





If you are now in the war-service or if there is any 
possibility of your entering it, one of your most 
important preparations for active service is .the 
learning of conversational French. The American 
army is to be brigaded with the French and will 
fight side by side with them. The American navy 
will be in close cooperation with the French navy. 
Soldiers and sailors on leave will spend much of 
their time in Paris and other French cities. .To 
perform your duties efficiently, to win promotion 
by quickly becoming adapted to your position, to 
get the most pleasure and profit from your visit 
abroad, to insure your personal convenience and 
comfort in a foreign — you MUST have a 
speaking knowledge of French 


Spend 10 Minutes 
Three Times a Day 


with the Rosenthal Common -Sense Method of 
Practical Linguistry, and you can acquire the ability 
to speak, read and write French easily and accurately. 
This method teaches you just the kind of language you 
need—the kind that will enable you to converse on < 
subjects of the war and every -day life. You learn to 
talk as soon as you start to study, for the language is 
taught you in phrases and sentences that you need in 
every-day speech. 


French War Terms 


A special glossary of French war terms has been pre- 
pared and added to this course, making it completely 
up-to- tho-aslnate and of great, timely value in connec- 
tion with the war. This feature is of especial help to 
men and women interested in the Army, Navy, and 
Red Cross. 

Let us send you, shoolutety | free, the bookjet. “Revolu- 
tion in the Study and Teaching of Fore Langu: ages,” 
which describes this course fully. Send ‘or the booklet 
now—you will be obligated in no way whatever. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 203 NEW YORK CITY 
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during the war. 
6.—Maj. John 


on the Gerstner flying - field, 
Lake Charles, La., 


of about 500 feet. 


A dispatch from Peoria, IIl., states that 
the excursion steamer Columbia on a 
return trip from Pekin to Peoria is 
driven against a bank and wrecked. 

it is estimated, 


The number of dead, 
will reach 200. 


July 7.—Sergeant Ginafelice Gino, an 
the 
Mineola (L. I.) flying-field, is killed by 
a fall while attempting the nose-dive 
in the presence of many distinguished 


Italian aviation instructor at 


visitors. 


A Washington dispatch states that a 
coal-ration for household consumption 
has been decreed by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield and will be put into effect as 


soon as possible. 





FUEL PROBLEMS IN WAR-TIME 





THE HOUSEHOLDER’S WAR-DUTY IN 
SAVING COAL 
(Continued from page 31) 
furnace, and should be of sufficient diameter. 


They should also be wrapt with sheet 


asbestos. A separate pipe for each room 
with cross-damper near the furnace is a 


good rule. 


furnace when desired. 

6. Be sure the fire-box is gas-tight. All 
eracks must be thoroughly cemented or a 
rew section put in before winter sets in. 
Otherwise coal-gas will escape into the air- 
jacket and be carried up directly to the 
rooms. 

7. Study carefully the General Rules 
pertaining to other types of heating-plants 
as well as your own. Notice the “‘clean- 
out” door and remember why it is there. 

HOT-WATER PLANTS— SPECIFIC 
ROULES—1. All the water should be 
emptied from the plant and clean water 
put in at least as often as every spring and 
every autumn. 

2. When the first fire of the season is 
built, as the water is being heated, use the 
radiator key to open the air-valve of each 
radiator in turn until all the air remaining 
in each radiator is allowed to escape and 
water starts to come. Radiators filled 
with air will not heat. Repeat this opera- 
tion frequently. 

3. Always be sure that water shows in 
the glass gage of the expansion tank which is 
usually located in the top story of the 
house above the level of all radiators. 

4. Be sure the boiler and cellar pipes are 
covered with asbestos. 

5. Keep heating surfaces of the boiler 
well cleaned. 





Proper Preparedness.—President John 
Grier Hibben, of Princeton, said the other 
day: 

“Tt costs $10,000 to make an airman, 
and no airman should be foolishly reckless, 
for his country can’t afford to lose him. 

“T like to think of the Princeton boy 
who was asked, when he went from his 
training-camp to the Front: 

“* Well, are you prepared to die for your 
country?’ 

“*Not a bit of it,’ said the young airman. 
‘I’m prepared—and well prepared—to 
make about six Huns daily die for theirs ! ’"”’ 
—Washington Star. 





House rushes through the resolution to 
grant the President power to take over 
the telegraph and telephone systems 


Purroy Mitchel, 
formerly Mayor of New York, is killed 
near 
by a fall from a 
single-seat scout airplane at a height 


Each pipe should be labeled so 
that certain rooms can be shut off at the 
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Let Blue-jay prove itself to-night. 
never again merely pare a corn, or treat it in the 
old, crude ways. 


The Scientific 
Way to End Corns 





HE Blue-jay plaster is a scientist’s inven- 
tion. 
surgical dressings, used by physicians and 

hospitals everywhere. 

So you may be sure that this is the right way 
to treat a corn. 

The corn is ended by a bit of wax, which is 
centered on the corn. 

While the wax is acting, a pad protects the corn. 
So all pain ceases when the plaster is applied. 

A band wraps the toe snugly and fastens itself. 
With this comfortable dressing one forgets the 
corn, and the plaster can’t become displaced. 

The pain stops instantly. Then the bit of wax 
gently undermines the corn. 
Only rare corns need a second application. 


It is made by the makers of B&B 


It cannot spread. 


In two days it lifts 


You will 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 
(918) 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superivrity quickly 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive A Saiy 30 








$3, FS heb yt? ntanis tn 8 mal 
spare ay for ©. P. A. Exami vations or executive accoun 
ons. of we urepare 
from the Sp, ur and the are ujer 
supervision of a 8 of C. A’s. | illiam B. Cas- 
tenholz, A C.P. A., Form troller and Instructor, Uni- 
versity of illinois; Wm. Arthur .M., C. P. A., Ex- 
llinois State Board of A: . members of 
Institute of Accountants. Low = fee—easy terms. 
rite now cor book o: tae hwy facts 
La Salle Ex 52-HB, Chicago 


The World's penta y day University 





TEPAGES 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSIT Y 








becomes | 


WOMAN:: MARRIAGE 
anno MOTHERHOOD 


A big book by Elizabeth Sl Chane, MB. With 
new y joan 





an pvetedion by Mrs. Fr of Nation- 
al Congress of Mothers and Farent-Teachers Associations, 
U.S. A. Every thinking woman and every man of public 
spirit should read and heed this mos' comprehensive volume. 
It deals with the woman's sphere the evolution of mether- 
hood- marriage and customs—the legal position of the wife and 
mother the unmarried mother woman an vorce — 
health and maternity the sw eated mother in the home—the 
factory mother the world's crop of human babies—the 
waste of mother energy the world’s work for mother pro- 


tection women ers — motherhood and eugenics— 
motherhood =e Pans ial evil — training for motherhood— 
motherhood and the woman movement~t mothers of the fu- 
ture. “A sane, practical and scientific presentation of 
the woman movement,” says the SURVEY, Ws 
mp 12mo, cloth, 287 pp., $1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

















THE FACTORS THAT 
| MAKE A MAN 


See article on Religion and Biology in THE 
HOMILETIC REVIEW for July. 

30 cents per copy—$3.00 per year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


































































































Securities for Safety 
lowa First F: ‘arm Mortgage 


Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


changing conditions. 
the premier agricultural 


Union are the basis of security. 
For the investment of surplus funds or sav- 
ings these bonds combine absolute safety 
of lable income and ready 


are unaffected 
Forms and cities 
state of 


$50—$100 —$500—$1000 
Partial Payments if Desired 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Iowa Invesimenis No. 150B 


HePUNELOEBUAEDUELEGLOADADELINOALOEDIGUSLADLGE ORL HOEE NERA TTTIFNan TT 
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For Small Sums 


The investor who wishes to employ a little 
meney will find a wide choice among $100 
nds. 


Send for list of $100 Bond offerings. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














CONVERSATION 
What To Say and How To Say It 


A NEW BOOK 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN 


“Not only 


points out conversational pitfalls, and breaches of 
prgoricty,, 


t suggests pleasant and profitable paths to be 
—Philadel phia Telegraph. 
z2mo, cloth, 75¢ met; average carriage charges 8c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 


600 Shaves ,°":. 


Yes, and more. That's the 
record of ob 4 me 4 who shave 
themselv: 0 





From 
One 


ge than new in in 10 10 seconds. Fer 
shaves Yor lite life with weal =e 


Rotastrop 


le in, turn ha 


ves “h 
just like a barber strops” a 
Fazor. 


10 Days Free Trialt—write 
a _ poskset: State make of 











|e bao) a: 


Ta revton 
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HOW THE BIG REVENUE TAXES 
WERE DISTRIBUTED 

N the collection by the Internal Revenue 

Bureau, on June 15, of income, excess- 
profits, and miscellaneous taxes, making a 
total of $3,671,918,236.91, the second dis- 
trict of New York (or the Wall Street dis- 
trict) led all others as to the amount paid. 
Pittsburg followed, with Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Clevelatid ahead of ‘* up- 
town New York,” or the third New York 
district. The total for New York’s second 
distriet was $457,058,250, of which $414,- 
608,907 was in income and excess-profits 
taxes and $42,449,342 in miscellaneous 
taxes. The district producing the second 
largest amount of taxes was the twenty- 
third Pennsylvania, in which is located 
Pittsburg. There the total was $332,159,- 

































701, of which $292,576,362 was in income 
and excess-profits taxes and $39,583,339 in 
miscellaneous taxes. 

Against the year’s total of $3,671,918,236 
collections it was interesting to set the total 
for the fiseal year 1917, when they were 
only $809,393,640. Curious also is the fact 
that in ten districts the miscellaneous 
taxes, in which is included the revenue 
from distilled spirits and tobacco, exceeded 
the income and excess-profits taxes. These 
districts were: Fifth Illinois, seeond Ken- 
tucky, fifth Kentucky, sixth Kentucky, 
seventh Kentucky, eighth Kentucky, sev- 
enth Indiana, fourth North Carolina, fifth 
North Carolina, and second Virginia. The 
success attained in collecting in one year 
more than three and a half billion dollars 
was attributed by Commissioner Daniel C. 
Roper to “‘the patriotism and cooperation 
of the American people in promptly and 
cheerfully meeting the war-burdens im- 
posed by Congress.”’ ‘‘The way in which 
taxpayers generally had assisted and co- 
operated,” he declared, ‘‘was an incentive 
and inspiration to every official and em- 
ployee of the bureau.’”’ Commissioner 
Roper added that ‘‘in the campaign to 
round up delinquents, as well as those 
who intentionally filed defective returns, 
the further assistance of all honest tax- 
payers is requested.”” In the. estimate of 
collections made to Congress a year before 
by J. S. MeCoy, Actuary of the Treasury, 
which was verified by the returns, he found 
evidence that Mr. MeCoy was ‘‘one of the 
greatest fiscal statisticians in the country.” 
His estimate was that the yield would be 
$3,400,000,000 or within $271,000,000 of 
the final total. Figures for districts show 
in interesting manner how the wealth of 
the country is distributed, as follows: 


Income 
and Excess- 
Profits Taz 
$23,174,956 

5.731398 


Aggregate 
Collections 
$24,469,053 
6,312,611 
86,153,019 
24,688,630 
28,695,122 
94,970,181 
7,865,539 
19,015,700 
9,686,840 
304, 374,930 
28,913 


Miscellaneous 
‘ares 








34,2 
10,097, 658 








694,619 

8,760,609 2,172,315 10,932,925 
21,576,842 14,418,379 35,995,221 
7,448, 767 14,136,386 21,585,154 
14,634,5 2: 2488,652 17,123,177 
26,125, 3,163,671 29,288,837 
1.981, 606 9,725,991 11,707,598 
10,488,025 42,705,929 53,193,954 
3,340,394 8,123,056 11,463,451 
2,811,429 11,554,772 14,366,202 
2,250,482 5,713,968 7,964,450 
21,807,341 13,359,076 35,166,417 
75,456,805 30,911,284 106,368,089 
166,598,752 25,215,545 191,814,297 











Sai 
Income 
and Excess- Miscellaneous A 

Dist. Profits Tax ‘ares ( ‘hookers 
1 Mich........ $58,610,263 $26,691,252 $85,301,516 
> ee 12 2,451,044 2,926,207 15,377,251 
Minn........ 8,218, 12,487,960 70,706,095 
1 Mo 22,395,495 66,351, 


6,151,507 
4,982,602 
2,540,733 
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N. 414, "608 907 2,A4AS 

N. 123,756, 4 46, 380,847 
4N.C 
5 N.C 
N.&58. D. 
1 Ohio. ... 
10 Ohio 112 2’ "344.7 se 
11 Ohio 7,355,§ 4, 922) 430 
18 Ohio } 18,744,136 
Okla. . 18, 263; 347 1,271,675 
Oregon. 10,070,079 1,403,012 

» 97 37,611,888 


6,193,825 
06 





3,825,718 
10,194,086 
13,061,238 

14 91 





i 16. 105.775 0, 
i Se 5 3,519,355 11977536 
P. I.; 10 mos.... Not taxed 616, 778 616,778 
, ee 2,82 21, 340, 801 $850,5 577,435 $3,671,918,236 


FOUR PER CENT. BONDS NOW CONVER- 
TIBLE INTO FOUR AND ONE QUARTER 
Since July 1 it has been in order for 
holders of the 4 per cent. Liberty Loan 
bonds, in ease they so desire, to turn them 
in for conversion into 4144 per cent. bonds. 
Under the law the privilege of conversion 
first arose on May 9, but the Secretary of 
the Treasury requested that they should not 
be presented for conversion until after 
July 1, because, owing to the closing up of 
the Third Liberty Loan subscriptions and 
the work attached thereto, it was not 
practicable to make earlier deliveries of 
converted bonds: Moreover, as explained 
in The Wall Street Journal, it was more 
advantageous for holders of the 4s to 
refrain from exercising the privilege until 
after July 1. Four per cent: bonds of 
the Second Liberty Loan, deposited for 
eonversion after July. 1, but not later than 
November 9, 1918 (when the six months’ 
period of conversion under the law expires), 
are convertible as of May 15, without ad- 
justment of interest; that is, the 414 per 
cent. converted bonds delivered carry full 
interest at the rate of 414 per cent. from 
May 15. Four per cent. bonds of the 
First Liberty Loan converted, the so-called 
First 4s, deposited for conversion after 
July 1, are convertible, however, as of 
June 15, without adjustment of interest 
and earry the higher interest-rate from that 
date. The writer explains further: 
‘Holders of the 4s who insisted upon con- 
version before July 1 had to make an 
adjustment of interest back to the respec 
tive coupon dates next preceding, unless the 
bonds were handed in for conversion prior 
to those coupon dates. That is to say, 
the First 4s were presented for conversion 
after June 15 and before July 1, adjust- 
ment of interest required payment to the 
Treasury, but if presented before June 15 
payment was made to the bondholder. In 
the case of the Second Liberty 4s, if bonds 
were presented after May 15 and before 
July 1, adjustment of interest required 
ayment to the Treasury; but if presented 
oe hoo May 15, adjustment meant pay- 
ment to the bondholder. 
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Reflecting the Ideal \ 
Behind Harrison Radiators 


HE new Harrison plant is now at your service— 
_ * buildings and machinery complete, down to the 
very last bolt. 


In describing this new plant of ours to you, we might 
dwell on the two hundred thousand feet of floor space. 
We might elaborate on the machinery, much of it 
original with ourselves, all the most modern. We might 
— = ee capacity - _ thousand radiators 
aday. All this however would tell only th ser part 
RADIATORS of the Harrison yn es hy pn 
FOR RADIATOR 
AIRPLANES CORPORATION 
AUTOMOBILES ‘To understand the real spirit that built the new Harrison 
TRUCKS AND plant you must understand the Harrison idea of co-operation. yg wt 
TRACTORS This includes quality and deliveries, of course; but also, aa ee 
and equally as important, it includes the human ele- 
ment—the desire and ability to work side by side with 
you in studying your individual radiator problems and 
helping you to solve them. 


— Sen eee mK FT 


' RAASanso- 


Incidentally, it is no small satisfaction to us that although 
this new plant was planned long before war even 
threatened, its realization comes when these improved 
facilities can play their part in helping America 
emerge victorious from the perils that threaten her 
freedom and institutions. 


et Dt i te te el 


APN 


~~ 
4 





HARRISON 


RADIATORS FOR 
AIRPLANES, AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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A pencil that makes 
work a pleasure 


Isn’t “it a satisfac- 
tion to get a pencil 
that really suits you 
—a pencil of just the 
right softness or 
hardness—of just the 
a tone? 


OPAD 


gives you that satisfac- 
tion every time. Made 
in 17 degrees graded to 
the world’s standard— 
every one uniform and 
true to grade. 


The Eldorado leads 
are smooth and easy- 
flowing. They are firm, 
and strong and do not 
readily break or quickly 
wear away. 


Send 16 cents in stamps 
for full-length samples 
worthdoublethemoney. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 41-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors : 

A.R. MacDOUGALL & CO., Ltd. 
468 King St. West, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


RES ORE 
Re 
Don’t Breathe Dust 


Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. Useful 
for HAY FEVER, Catarrh and Asthma. 





: 50c postpaid. 
NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 





Gut Annual Fuse “rm Costs 80 Yo 


because an inex; little Out’’ Renewal Link 
restores a ee aoa its original efficiency. 
F. Fuses protect millions of ciectrieal circuits for 

of users, including the U.S. Navy, leading 
powder and —- plants 


your electrical supply oy 
ECONOMY F FUSE & E MEG... ‘CO. 


Sole m eabieeaes of WARK LESS’ ’—the Non- cine Now. Renewable 
Fuse with the *‘1009,, Guaran Indicator.” 
Economy Fuses are also ‘made in Canada at Montreal 
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““No deliveries of the 414 per cent. con- 
| verted bonds have in any case been made 
| up to the present. In respect of any bonds 
| surrendered for. conversion heretofore, the 
| Federal Reserve Bank issued non-negoti- 
| able certificates as receipts, inscribed with 
| the name of the bondholder. These certifi- 
cates may now be surrendered and the 
proper 414 per cent. bonds obtained there- 
for. 

The 315 per cent. First Liberty Loan 
bonds received for conversion on or before 
June 15 were converted as of that date 
without an adjustment of interest, unless an 
exact adjustment -was.. particularly §re- 
quested. Since June 15, and until Novem- 
ber 9, when the privilege expires, these 
bonds are convertible as of the date 
received by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Persons presenting such bonds for con- 
version after June 15 must pay the accrued 
interest at the rate of 34 of 1 per cent. per 
annum from June 15 to the date the bonds 
are presented.” 

HOW STOCKS HAVE RISEN IN SIX 
MONTHS 


July 1 stock quotations in the New York 
market showed what Bradstreet’s calls ‘a 
substantial but irregular advance.” Tak- 
ing some fifty active stocks as criteria, the 
average rise between January 1 and the 
close of business on Saturday, June 29, 
“was about 8 points.”” The movement, 
to a considerable extent, ‘‘represented a 
recovery from the semipanicky conditions 
into which the securities market fell during 
the latter months of 1917.”’ The declines 
had been earried to undue lengths, intrinsic 
values of many issues being greater than 
the figures at which they were quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. Bradstreet’s believed 
that ‘‘the better feeling about the railroad 
situation, created by the Government taking 
over physical control of those properties, 
was an element in the reassertion of con- 
fidence, while a still greater effect was 
produced by the maintenance or even 
increase of dividends by various industrial 
organizations, showing, as such incidents 
did, that war-conditions had not been 
positively detrimental to organizations of 
that character.’ Nor was the fact to be neg- 
lected that there had been ‘‘a gradual but, 
on the whole, steady absorption of stocks 
by the investing public during the period 
of extremely low prices, thus reducing 
what is termed the floating supply of such 
securities.” 

Activity, however, was by no means 
great. In the six months’ period, trans- 
actions in stocks at the New York Stock 
Exchange aggregated only 73,168,351 
shares, compared with 101,275,250 in the 
corresponding period of 1916, and yet the 
last-mentioned figures were below the total 
transactions in the first half of recent pre- 
ceeding years. A striking feature of the 
market was the comparatively small extent 
to which railroad securities participated in 
the improvement. In the case of twenty 
standard rails the average advance during 
the six months’ period was only about 534 
points, while the same number of industrial 
issues showed an average appreciation of a 
little under 10 points. One single prom- 
inent railroad stock—Reading—however, 
made a really considerable advance, its 
rise from January to the end of June having 
amounted to 2014 points. Canadian Pa- 
cific with an 8-point rise had the next 
largest advance, while Union Pacifie with a 
7-point improvement was somewhat above 
the average in that respect. On the other 
hand, some of the prominent issues of this 
class, St. Paul, for example, were actually 
lower at the end of the half-year than at 
its beginning. Activity in dealings with 








During the - half-year which ended on 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
PUMP CONNECTION 


attached to your tire pump you 
are saved the labor of pumping 
your tires up beyond the re- 
quired pressure. It permits the 
measuring of the inflation with- 
out disconnecting the pump and 
the tire. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


781-791 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn 





by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Man Should Have, 
Husband Should Have. 
Should Have. 
Should Impart to His Soa, 
a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledg: a Young Wife Have. 
pet rab a Mother a oo ie 
other Should impart to Daughter. 
ledical Raowieige a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Conten’ 




















PRACTICAL ONE YEAR COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ceec eee 


Intensive training, New laboratories and si 
Complete e: ~ seen J Experienced Aww a 
28th year, Diplomas granted. 

Yrite for ——— E 


Three Courses: meee g Tevhnival Gomme 

=. hw ares for College one, ional 

a teacher for Pid SPs ils. Far boys 
‘Address THE HEADMASTER, Box 3: 


whe er 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY YMCh DETD 


E N T E A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, meking and _ fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home ina 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or my 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ | 














Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Tender Skin) 


All draggists; Pe 25, Oint- 
ee ok each 2 of ba 
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@ura, Dep3. 6 B, Bos 

















The Right School 


A’ this time parents are seeking infor- 
mation about schools for boys an 
girls of various ages and deve lopme nt. 

it inadvisable to 
Other schools 


for young 


Some schools find 
prepare younger children. 
have special departments 
children. 

If you find it difficult to make a choice, 
write to us or send direct for descriptive 
announce ements of se *hools which appear 
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qails was on a limited scale throughout the 
gntire six months. Uncertainties as to 
the position of railway shareholders under 
governme ont control were giv en as “ample 
cause for this.” 

Industrial issues were the main objects 
of the market’s attention for the entire 
period. Some of the largest rises were 
scored by new stocks and specialties, the 
sensational advance of American Sumatra 
Tobacco common, amounting to 79 points, 
being the most prominent instance. The 
outstanding feature of the market was the 
general appreciation in the metal, muni- 
tions, equipment, and motor groups, the 
gains of 16 points in United States Steel 
common and of 34 points in Baldwin 
being typical. Copper-mining properties 
were relatively backward. Public utilities 
showed decided falling tendencies, for 
which the generally unfavorable financial 
position of such enterprises and the conse- 
quent passing of dividends by some of 
them constituted ‘‘ample reason.” 

Among the Steel and equipment stocks 
Baldwin showed the largest gain, with 
34 points. Steel common came second 
with 165g, Lackawanna Steel with 1634, 

_ and Crucible with 1414. General Motors 
showed an advance of 4714 compared with 
January 2. Both Studebaker and Willys- 
Overland showed a loss. In the following 
table compiled for The Wall Street Journal, 
are given the prices at which the first sales 
were made this year, the highest and lowest 
since then, closing July prices, and points 
in the changes from the initial sales of the 
year: 


TOBACCO STOCKS 


First June 29 

Sale High Low Close Adv. Dee. 
Am. Sumatra....... 623¢ 145% 603; 14234 7954 R 
Am-Tobacco.......143. 170 1405 16214 1914 


Tobacco Products.... 50 6715 4815 65 15 
United Cigar Stores.. 92 10544 83% 102%% 103, 
General Cigar 36 58 34 50 


MOTOK STOCKS 


General Motors... ..10714 157 10634 154'5 47! 
Maxwell. . -ee-- 2649 324 2% 28 lly 
Studebaker ..-- 530% -56'5 33% 4615 $34 
Willys-Overland 21 22 1514 197, a 1% 


KLECTRIC STOCKS 
Gen. Electric... .. 1347, 153 127% 14842 135% 
Westinghouse 101, 471; 38l6 - 43 a, 


SUGAR STOCKS 


Am. Beet pet 84 64 6s 3 
4m. Sugar. ‘iene ae 116 O8 1124, 13%, 
Cuba Cane......... 284 33% 2745 32 334 


RUBBER STOCKS 


Goodrich osteteue 5044-38 4515 715 

U.S. Rubber....... 5444 60% 51 5834 45% 
LEATHER STOCKS 

Am. Hide & Leather. 13 206%, 12 181g 514 

Am. Hide & Leath. pf 50 82 50 S049 3014 

Central Leather..... 54 73% 611, 71 6 


METAL STOCKS 


Anaconda.......... 62 7lig 59'g 68 6 

Am. Smelter....... 80 864g 73 803%, 8 

Es ciieedecov’ 4254 47144 363, 4054 2 
veseccscccccce amy 20% 2235 243, 1h 

Ess 5. lsvee'fs 8134 875% 768, 821, % 








vihbial 5574 713 5315 68 12!, 
in, Gar & Fay 70, 8 6814 841, 13%, 
Tint 59 §=—-:1018, 56% 
beth Steel _ en 7534 = 94 723% = -&5} O34 
Crucible........ .. 544% T4% = 52 6834 14%, 
Lackawanna. ... . .. 7% 91% 733% 8&4 164, 
Midvale........... 44 61 4314 52144 84 
N. Y. Air Brake... ..118 139 117% 127 9 
Railway _— Spring. ssh 583% 451g 75g My 
are Lé ae lg 96 725% 91 lll, 
SS eee mae 1133%{ 8616 108 165, 
RAILS 
Atchison......... .. 8514 88 81 S415 1 
Balt. & Ohio...) 52, 57488 iig 
Canadian Pac....... 1394, 150 135 4715 8 
Ches. & Ohio....... 513g 603g 498g 5B1Q 48 
C. M. & St. Paul.... 46! 473, «37% «4216 i“ 48 
Tehich V pe erste 17 1735 14 1542 lig 
oe Vausy...... 57 6275 55 59! 21 
N.Y. Central..." 713 75% 671g 7255 ty 
New Haven........ 3275 45% 27 38 5 
ae m i . — ses = 10374 j Ib, 
ern Pacific... .. 4 9 « 87y 34 
enna. a 47% «04814 4858 355 
Reading 724, 95 704, 923, 20, 
Southern Paci ae 833, 883, 80! 2 83! 2 \4 
1 > é 241 . lg 
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Pike co for book les of home bultding suggestions. 
rhumbermen’s Association, Snennearensaeninene 
428 eagay Building, Seatele, U: S.A. 


























CALL FOR 5,000 


W PHOTOPLAYS 


Movie Stars and Producers are Searching the Country for New 
Suitable Scenarios—Read How This New High-Paid 
Art is Easily Mastered 


HE moving picture industry is facing a famine—a famine in story plots—scenarios. 

Prices undreamed of a few years ago, are being paid today—$s500 to $1000 and 

more for 5-reel dramatic scripts; $50 to $250 for clever short comedies. For the 
studios—around Los Angeles alone—need 5000 new stories each year. Producers must 
have material—new plots, especially written fcr the screen. 

And now a plan—the first to be endorsed by the leading stars and producers—has 
been designed to teach you how to prepare your ideas for the screen. The plan was 
created by Frederick Palmer, formerly of Universal—the man who wrote 52 scenarios in 
9 months—more than one a week—all accepted. Mr. Palmer furnishes you with a hand- 
book and cross references to scenarios that have been PRODUCED. Both drama and 
comedy are represented. The scenarios come to you in exactly the forms used by the 
studio directors. You also receive a glossary of the meaning of motion picture terms, 
such as “truck-up,”’ “‘iris,"’ “‘lap-dissolve,”’ etc. 


!ndorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors and Writers 





Under this plan Mr. Palmer gives you six months’ free advisory service. A 2 
list of leading companies is sent to you with the names of their scenario editors / 
and the kinds of plots they need. , 
Note the pictures of the movie stars in-this advertisement. All of them 
encourage the Palmer Plan of Scenario Writing. These and -dozens of 
others you will find in Mr. Palmer's new booklet, ‘The Secret of 4 o 
Successful Scenario Writing."’ 0. > 
Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great opportu- 4% ¢ 
nity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with autograph letters Or 
from the biggest stars and producers, strongly endorsing the Palmer “$s 
Plan of Scenario Writing, asking us to do our best to develop 8 os 
photoplay writers. eG 
Have you ever thought you could write a better plot than ne” 
some you have seen at the movies? If so, send for this “yy. ” *" 6s" 
booklet. It w ill show you how you can get it produced. e OW af Vy 
If you believe you have an idea for a scenario, this o e ‘i te 
booklet will tell you how you can turn it into money. f) “° , og w 
For scenario writing is very ~~ orce you have a é . er Vy 
learned a few basic principles. Genius is not re- $9 2% "eS to ns 
quired. A simple story with one good thought “s ox oe” 
Pe OF wn > 
is enough. For movies are made for the a Sy > 
masses. Never was there such an oppor- ie Se ~ 
tunity to turn any simple story-idea ru >: 
into money and reputation. The field is unc rowded. “a ae, 
The demand is growing greater each day. Write "i a 
It’s free. No obligation. Just fill v4 - 
out the coupon and mail to us. Pd = 
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Cop; 


1918, b: 
The Goodyear & Rubber 


Company 


Another Way 
To Save 


As a wise economy 
have your worn 
shoes re-bottomed 
with Nedlin Soles. 
Repairmen every- 
where apply these 
durable, comfort- 
able, waterproof soles 
to all kinds of shoes. 


Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 


See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





THE WAR 

The American cow, as well as some others, 
has been “‘doing her bit in the Great 
War.” So says the writer of a bulletin is- 
sued by the National City Bank. In fact, 
she “has contributed 100 million dollars 
worth of her products to the exports of 
the United States in the last year, nearly 
all of it going to the ‘boys in the trenches,’ 
chiefly in the form of condensed milk.” 
The quantity of condensed milk exported 
in the fiseal year 1918, ending with June, 
approximated 600 million pounds, against 
260 millions in the fiseal year 1917, 160 
millions in 1916, and 37 millions in 1915. 














The value of the milk thus exported ag- 
gregated for 1918 about 70 million dollars. 
When the other contributions of the cow, 
butter and cheese, are added, the total 
which the cow has contributed to exports, 
including supplies sent by the Government, 
aggregated in round terms 100 million 
dollars, against 50 millions in 1917, 25 
millions in 1916, 13 millions in 1915, and 
less than 3 millions in 1914. Other facts 


| . . . 
| contained in the bulletin are these: 


“The bulk of this large and rapidly 
increasing exportation of dairy products 
goes to the men in the trenches. Of the 
400 million pounds of condensed and 
evaporated milk exported in the nine 
months ending with March, for which 
detailed figures are available, 178 million 
pounds went to Great Britain whence it 
was presumably passed to the men on the 
battle-field; 70 million pounds direct to 
France; 17 millions to Belgium; 11 millions 
to the Netherlands; 20 millions to Cuba; 
10 millions to the Philippines; 10 millions 
to China and Japan, and 10 millions to 
Bricish South Africa. 

‘*Butter and cheese exports in the fiscal 
year, 1918, show a marked decline when 
compared with 1917, while condensed milk 
shows a marked increase. The quantity 
of butter exported in the nine months 
ending with Mareh, 1918, was but 12 
million pounds against 25 millions in the 
same months of 1917, and of cheese, 12 
million pounds, against 43 millions in the 
same months of the preceding year. But 
ef condensed and evaporated milk the 
quantity in the nine months ending with 
March, 1918, was 401 million, pounds, 
against 166 millions in the same months of 
1917, and 90 millions in the corresponding 
months of 1916. 

“The large quantity of milk used was 
produced chiefly in the Bd fronting 
upon the Great Lakes: New York, north- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, "Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. The largest 
part was from the dairy farms and con- 
densed-milk factories in New York, next 
in importance to those of Wisconsin, 
but in lesser quantities from the other 
States above named, while considerable 
quantities have also been supplied from 
Utah and the Pacific Coast. The value 
of the condensed milk exported from the 
United States in the fiseal year, 1918, 
actually exceeds the value of all the con- 
densed milk produced in the entire country 
in 1914, the latest census. Following 
in detail are given the exports of dairy 
products from the United States to prin- 
cipal countries, in the years 1912 to 1917. 


[000 omitted} 
Butter 1912* §1914* 1915¢ 19167 1917F 
United King....lbs. 1,452 722 «8,637 ~=—-19,361 2,428 
$ 313 147. 2.157 6 185 831 
Canada........ Ibs. 1, 348 231 «23315 2.254 341 


| 

Am. Tel. & Tel......10434 109% 95 953 95 
Am. Woolen. - 45% 6%, 44% 5784 1254 

| Consolidated G: 87 9234 83lo “<8 

| Corn Produets 31. 436, 20re 4% Iii 

Dist. Securities 643, 330 BB4g (25g 
Mercantile Marine 31% 21 2 5}4 
Mercantile Marine pf. 8334 109% 83%¢ 10214 1814 
Mexican Petroleum 102% 79 9914 19} 
Nat. Biscuit. ....... oH 100 92 95 1 

| Nat. Lead.......... 474, 61% 43144 5954 123% 

| Va.-Carolina Chem.. 344 525% 3334 51 1614 

Western Union. ..... 3 95% 85% 9% 5 

WHAT THE COW HAS DONE FOR 


[000 omitted] 


Butter 1912* 1914* 











| 
1915¢ —1916% 19174 
$ 382 63 64 
Panama. . Ibs. 379 601 579 570 
| $ .127 183 199 2» 
| Mexico Ibs. 413 156 5 298 463 
| $ 100 40 2 199 188 
| West Indies... Ibs. 1,404 1,108 1,143 1,525 136) 
301 46006 386 "44g 
, ! ae 442 
South America. Ibs. 797 538 373 494 961 
| $ 158 97 5 149 398 
Other countries. - 299 342 = 3,737 2,051 1,071 
87 =—«10- «1:06 603 
Total ths 6,092 3,694 17,943 26,561 7,196 
1468 877 4569 «8,244 Ogg 
Cheese 
United King Ibs. 3,823 550 56,676 45,178 45,981 
486 68 8,667 7,956 11159 
Canada Ibs. 624 141 3,766 4,538 3,489 
: 87 26 = 560 836 799 
Panama... Ibs. 387 477 484 = Bs 
66085 ti«D 63 
Cuba Ibs. 139 200 686 1 A 154i 
28 42 122 305 
| Other Countries.Ibs. 1,365 1,060 1,340 2.199 2,962 
$ 231 197 236 454 ‘17 
Total Ibs. 6,338 2,428 62,953 54,093 53,510 
$ ROS 414 9,669 9,700 13,317 
Milk Condensed 
Belgium. ... Ibs. 21,685 92,96 
2 1,542 757 
France. . Ibs. 6,151 89,603 
= > 468 11,719 
Netherlands Ibs. 4,045 24.359 
$ 296 (2.684 
United King... . Ibs. 105,937 157,775 
$ 8,482 17,924 
Panama... Ibs. 4,681 6572 
BS 438 778 
Mexico..... Ibs. 2,462 4,752 
BS 215 633 
Cuba. Ibs. 30,049 30,214 
$ 2,691 3,549 
China Ibs. 3,431 = 4,953 
x 317 682 
Hongkong. . ths. 6,566 5,049 
598 792 
| Japan... tt 4,071 6,004 
. 395 788 
Philippine Is... lbs. 2 4,293 12,392 
> 2 328 1,310 
| Brit. 8. Africa. . . Ibs. 2,248 9,328 
$ 182 1,104 
Other Countries. Ibs. 2 24,066 68,084 
$ 2 2,112 8,601 
Total Ibs. 2 219,686 428,465 
3 18,064 51,322 
* Fisca! year. 
~ Calendar year. 
WHAT STOCKS, IF ANY, ONE OUGHT 


TO BUY 


In some comments on an old idea, still 


often current, that the only kind of stocks 
to buy are the ones most prominent in the 
market and in which the daily trading- 
totals run up into big figures, a writer in 
The Investment Weekly remarks that 
“outside the active stocks daily batted 
back and forth in the market, are any num- 
ber of directions in which profitable in- 
vestments can be made.’’ That paper has 
long been recommending the purchase of 
railroad stocks for the reason that whether 
we have war or peace “the country’s 
transportation needs are tremendous; and, 
at last, after years of troable, the country’s 
transportation systems ure in a position to 
profit from this condition ” Under govern- 
ment. protection ‘‘they are in a position 
where, if the war goes on for a long time, 
they will earn large amounts and in- 
measurably improve their physical con- 
dition, while, if the war comes to an end, 
there will be a volume of business for them 
to handle assuring them of earnings of the 








most ‘substantial character.’’ Hence these 
investments are ‘‘a sort of heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose proposition.”” Nothing can ha 
pen, that this writer can see, “to prevel 
most satisfactory railroad earnings ana 
constant improvement in the properties 
for years to come.” 

But rails are not the only things that we 
should buy. Among the industrials this 
paper advocates stocks of companies pro- 
ducing raw materials, such as coppers and 
fertilizer stocks. For several years past 
the greater part of the world’s production 
of copper has been used for destructive 
instead of constructive purposes, the result 
being the development of a tremendous 
shortage bound to be felt for years. While 
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commodity prices in general will go down 
after the war, “hardly will the price of 
copper metal, sure as that commodity i is to 
continue in tremendous demand.” Even 
now the price of copper metal ‘‘would be 
far above where it is were it not for gov- 
ernment regulation.”” After the war, when 
the necessity for price-fixing has passed, 
“it seems as certain as anything can very 
well be that the price of the red metal will 
rise and not fall,” and that is the time when 
the copper-mining companies ‘‘will reap 
their harvest.”” Very much the same is 
true, this writer thinks, of companies pro- 
ducing chemical fertilizer. A third class of 
stocks is mentioned: 


“Even among the shares of the manu- 
facturing companies there are some great 
investment opportunities. Take, for in- 
stance, the concerns manufacturing railroad 
equipment. As a result of the treatment 
accorded the railroads for several years 
prior to the war and the conseque nt in- 
ability on the part of the railroads to buy 
the equipment they needed, the car- and 
locomotive-building concerns were almost 
starved to death. To them the new era 
which dawned when the Government took 
over control of the railroads means almost 
as much as it means to the railroads them- 
selves. Already, even with the end of the 
war indete rminate as it is, it has meant 
orders running up into hundreds of mil- 
lions; after the war is over, with the rail- 
roads in the position in which they will 
then be, it will mean orders on even a larger 
gale. Indissolubly is the future of these 
equipment manufacturing concerns tied 
up with the future of the railroads. When 
the ra‘lroads were poor, they were poor. 
Now that the railroads have come into 
their own, they are coming into their own. 
Nor are they faced, as so many other manu- 
facturing concerns are, with the problem 
of tremendously increased capacity and the 
question as to where, after the war, the 
business to occupy this capacity is coming 
from. Car- and locomotive-building plants 
are not built over night. Now, while the 
war is going on and for years to come after 
the war is over, there is going to be more 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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business for these concerns than they can 
possibly handle. On -the present ‘cost- 
plus’ basis for government work they may 
not be able to show any magnificent earn- 
ings, but after the war is over the earnings 
on the stocks of all these companies—the 
ones which are engaged in manufacturing 
railroad equipment—should be such as to 
make them most attractive. 

“Somewhat in the same class are the 
companies manufacturing < agricultural im- 
plements. It is not with them, as with the 
equipment companies, a case of a greatly 
improved financial position on the part of 
their best customers; but come what may, 
there is bound to be the biggest sort of a 
demand for the machinery ‘used in the 
production of the world’s supply of food.”’ 





Clever Ruse.—He had been married 
about a year and had taken to spending 
his evenings down-town with the boys. 
One night his conscience worried him and 
he thought he would phone his wife and 
get her to come down and meet him and 
have dinner with him. So he called her up. 

“ Hello, kid,” he began. “ Say, slip 
on some old clothes and run down and meet 
me on the quiet. We'll have a good dinner 
and then we'll get a machine and go out 
and smear a little red paint around. How 
about it?” 

“Tl be delighted to join you, Jack,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ But why not come up 
to the house and get me? There’s nobody 
home ! 

As the young husband’s name is Tom, 
he spends his evenings at home now. 

And his wife wears a queer smile when 
he isn’t looking at her. — Cincinnati 
Inquirer. 





“ 2 
sir, 


, 


Alas, too Late |—Bracar—* Please, 
I’ve a sick wife—could you help me out?’ 

PassER-By—* I can give you a job next 
week.” 

Breaaar—* Too late! 
go to work herself by 
Transcript. 


She’ll be able to 
then.’’—-Boston 
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Get This Big Tour 
Book Free 


100 pages—41 maps—detailed routes— 
complete information about roads— 
things to see—places to stop on ““The 
Capitol Tour.”” The finest tour in 
America—every mile thru country 
immortalized in Revolutionary and 
Civil War history. Glorious scenery 
—inspiring associations—and hotels 
to cater to your every comfort. 


Get your copy—uwrite to-day—now. 


Albert J. McConomy 
Secretary 
Stevens House 
Lancaster, Pa. 


E. S. Taite 
Pres. 
Hotel DuPont 








ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


A Working Grammar 


Of The English Language, by James C. 
Fernald, L.H.D., covers the subject of 
English grammar in an intensely practical 
and helpful way. This volume is prepared 
for men and women who must use correct 
English but have no time to study pon- 
derous and technical arguments. It offers a 
working knowledge of grammar presented 
in such a way that the answer to any par- 
ticular question is instantly accessible. 
Cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FOR SALE PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 
FOR SALE.—A PRIVATE SCHOOL in one | PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and | S 
of the Easte tn cities. Thoroughly estab- | books free. Highest references. Best re- | OLORADO PRINGS 
lished, splendid patronage. Exceptional | sults, Send sketch or model for search. 


business opportunity. rf 
Apprgss ox 1284 WASHINGTON, D. C. | ington, D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAVES TIME, MONEY, LABOR — Costs 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY 
adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines. Also directly subtracts. 
Used by U. S. Government, International 
Harvester Co., O. Ky., business and 
professional men everywhere. Complete for 
$25.00. Handsome desk stand free. Send 
no money, but write for 20-day free trial. 
RAY CO. 














1927 Candler Bidg., New York. —_ D. C., or 2278-V Woolworth Blég., New York. 
“MODERN dé “DUPLIC ATOR —A BUSI- INT] - me 
: MILLIONS SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 
ay GETTER. $1up. 50 to 75 copies IDEAS! Hundreds now wanted! — Patent 
pe pen, Pemy' py 30 pu ours and profit! Write today for free 
_. rms use it. ¢ beds rial. ks—tell b to protect yourself, how e's 
You need one. Booklet Free. J.G. Durkin | to om ge camino how on Baik you 100 Independence Building 
& Reeves ( ompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. sell, etc. 211 Patent Dept., AMER | 
——a —_--——-- - INDUST ‘RIES, INc., Washington, D ‘ | 


U.S. GOV ERNMENT wants thousands 
pod. women girls, 18 or over. Easy office 
work. $100 month. Write immediately for list 
positions open. IK KANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. S-117, Rochester, N. Y. fered. 
patentability. 


The Rose Bush 


of a Thousand Years 

By Mabel Wagnalls. An entrancing story 

an artist's little French model. The 
escapade that takes her into the garden 
of a monastery, the startling result of her 
visit, and the beautiful climax, make a 
most unusual and delightful narrative. 
The screen drama 


“REVELATION” 
teaturing Madame Nazimova, is based 
upon this book and the book is illus- 


free. 
ward 





t 3 
fom the photoplay. scenes taken see Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has access everywhere. Read his book if you have nts Cor hemes 
Cloth bound, price 75¢ net; by mail, 83c | been in London. It will please you. Read it if you haven't been—it's next best to American Express ices 
‘ 4 going. Brim full of truth. Copiously illustrated. $1.50 net. on ot Becis 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 


Watson k. ze oleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash } 


DQN’'T LOSE YOUR RIG HTS” TO PAT- 
ENT PROTEC 
form ‘Evidence of Conception.” 
book and suggestions sent free 
Allwine, 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOU R 
INVENTION. I'll help you marxetit. Send 
for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, hun- 
dreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
ents advertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 


WANTED IDEAS. —W rite for list of patent | 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and 
Send sketch for free opinion as to 


Patents advertised free. 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PROMINENT NEW YORK BUSINESS 
MEN desirous financing meritorious inven- 
tions protected by me. Sen 
Honest advice and “‘Truth about Patents” 
REANEY KELLY, 
idg., Washington, D: 


“TION. >ign and witness 
This form, 


ee. Lancaster & 
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Cool Off on Pikes Peak 


Uncle Sam needs your top-notch efforts. By 
authorizing reduced fares, his Railroad Administra 
tion has recognized, that Colorado’s summer climate 


can “do its bit” by conserving the health and strength 
of those who must “keep the home fires burning” 
Summer tourist rates are the same to Denver, Colorado 


be sure, whatever route you select, 
that your ticket reads thru or to Colorado Springs. 


Write today for free illustrated folders. 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado A x 
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$1,000,000 in prizes of- 


vices J. Evans 


apply to 
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65 Broadway 
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Our four Guide books free. : 
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Estes Park Glacier Park 


The Yellowstone ‘ 
For Literature and Full Particulars 


American Erpress 
Travel Department 


23 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 





Safeguard 


your money whenever 
you travel—on your 
vacation and motor 
trips, business or plea- 
sure. Carry 








“IN LONDON TOWN” 


and meet the real British character and get alongside of the real a 


New York FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 


. || American Erpress 
Travelers Cheques 


Sold in denominations of 
$10-- $20—$50—$100—$200 
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A business 
that is as big as its job 


EEPING a nation of over 100 

million people regularly sup- 

plied with meat and meat products, 
is a big and complex job. 

And a still bigger job when to it 
is added the needs of the American 
soldier here and in Europe and of 
the Allies as well. 


It is a job of converting the live 
stock of the West into meat and 
meat products and distributing 
them in perfect condition over long 
distances to the consuming centers 
—the North, South, East, West 
and abroad. 

A job of supplying with unfail- 
ing regularity products that in 
the main are perishable, in the 


exact qualities and quantities need- 


ed, to the smallest out-of-the-way 
village as well as to complex and 
congested metropolitan centers. 


Only organizations like that of 
Swift & Company, with its highly- 


specialized methods of meat-dress- 
ing, its hundreds of branch- 
distributing houses, and its thou- 
sands of. refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently 
and at a minimum of expense in 
the present war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat 
products are the recognized stand- 
ard of the world. 


And the economy with which 
these products are produced is in- 
dicated by the fact that today the 


meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 


for less than the cost of the 
steer on the hoof! The proceeds 
of by-products, made out of 
what once was waste, have made 
this possible. 


The size of the job has dictated 
the size of America’s packing in- 
dustry. And America’s packing 
industry has proved itself to be 
equal to its job. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Garford Means 


“Greater Service” 


When you buy a Garford you get 
something more than a motor truck. 


MOTOR. You get manufacturing experience 
and ability. 
{ RU¢ KS You get Garford economy, stamina 


and power. 


You get a nation-wide service that 
saves you money. 


That is the reason hundreds of busi- 
ness men are buying Garfords on a 
business basis. 


And the reason you will get better 
results with Garford Motor Trucks 
in your business. 


There is a Garford to fit your need. 


See the Garford dealer today or 
write us. 











Address Department 203 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 1%, 2, 3%, 5 and 6 ton capacity 
4%, 7 and 10 ton Tractors 
The Garford Road Builder 


Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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DENTAL CREME 


| “Oh, That Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling!” 


[SAT spring-morning, mountain-peak freshness 
on your teeth and tongue! That ocean-wave clean- 
ness throughout your mouth! 

This Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling is not merely a 
taste. It’s an affirmation of thorough cleanness—clean- 
ness that has extended to the countless little taste- 
nerves, freeing them of the stale secretions that make 
your mouth feel hot and sticky. 

Any wonder your breakfast tastes so good after you use 
Klenzo? Any wonder Klenzo makes both children and 
grown-ups actually eager to use their tooth-brushes every 
morning and night? 

Klenzo aims to protect the teeth in the natural way— 
by keeping the mouth free of the substances that foster 
germs, acids and decay. 

Get atube of Klenzo at the nearest Rexall 
store today! See its snow-white purity. Watch 
how it flows out on the brush, soft and 
creamy. Then give yourself the great 
experience of enjoying that Cool, Clean 
Klenzo Feeling for the first time in 
your life! 


The S000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have 
clusive selling rights to Klenzo Dental Creme. They are the Sinest 
stores in their respective localities and the world’s largest distribu 
toilet requisites. Associates of the 

UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
BOSTON TORONTO LIVERPOOL 
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